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Art. I .—African Hunting from Natal to the Zamheeif including 
Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert ^'c, from 1852 to 1860. By 
William Charles Baldwin, F. B. G. S. London n Bichard 
Bentley. 


I N calliiijg^ attention to Mr. Baldwin’s very pleasant book, we 
pur 2 )ose taking Uiu opportunity of saying a few words about 
■ the rising and interesting young colony which formed the base 
of his travelling operations, during the eight years he devoted 
to sport in Africa. 

Our first duty is a very agreeable one, being that of intro* 
ducing a modest, truthful, and entertaining author,* and if we 
fail to do so in due form, we trust it wiljl not prevent our readers 
from seeking a far more extended acquaintance with Mr. Baldwin 
than can possibly be obtained within the limits of a few pages in 
a Bevi<9j^. As the best mode of accomplishing this object, we have 
’^slect^k few passages from his work fora place in the present arti¬ 
cle; but .iflie book so teems with adventures and exploit of no ordi¬ 
nary kind that it demands a reading, the only disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion attending which will be a regret that so long a time must 
elapse ere another visit to Natal, which is more than hinted at, 
can furnish matter for a second volume. The book is a credit 
to. all who have been engaged in its compilation, and Messrs. 
Wolf and ^t^ecker have done their part in adding interest to its 
pages by |«he admirable illustrations they hove furnished. 

Mr. Bdblwin proves himself as successful with the pen as the 
rifle, and ]£>the book had been written with a view to a financial 
success, we shiAild have to congratulate its author; but hapfipy 
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for Mr. Baldwin, he can claim our respect for a diliorence not 
forced on him by circumstances but adopted, as he tells us,,' at 
^the earnest solicitation of friends and almost promises made to 
many I left behind me in Natal.’ ' 

Our personal knowledge can attest to the disappointment 
which many of bis fellow colonists i(for he has long ceased to be 
considered as a traveller only) would have felt, and in all probabi¬ 
lity, would have expressed, had Mr. Baldwin returned from Eng¬ 
land without having redeemed his so called ' almosf promises. If 
our memory does not much mislead us, the promises were based 
upon the possibility of any one being found who could translate 
a Journal which, as our author says, was written sometimes in 
iiik but often in pencil, gunpowder, tea, &c. 

Mr. Baldwin is very candid with us, and we cannot do better 
than give his antecedents in bis own words. He tells us 

The love of sport, dogs and horses was innate in him, and 
says ' from the age of^ six 1 had my two days a week on my 
^ pony with the neighbouring harriers;’ but these amusements soon 
had to give place to the school boy’s life, which being ended, 
the embryo Nimrod was transferred to the counting house of 
a Liverpool Merchant, the gradations through which were sus¬ 
pended somewhat abruptly by a ' comparison of notes with the 
'junior partner arriving at the conclusion that quill-driving was 
'not my particular vocation, nor a three-legged stool the exact 
'amount of range to which I was willing to restrict myself 
' through the sunniest part of life.’ 

This matter being arranged, our friend betook himself to 
learning farming in Forfarshiie, but whether from antipathy 
to master or locality we have no means of learning, but jve 
find him soon transferring his residence to a West Higlhlnnd 
farm of some thirteen miles extent. To all except ent^i^iastic • 
hunters this space might have been deemed sufficient tfi afford 
ample ooenpation for ^un or dogs, with something for t]||^ 
salmon rod to boot, but its limits were too circumsorioedlTor our 
heroj and though admitting he was very happy there, he longed for 
a larger hold, and reasonea as follows 

' Having no earthly prospect of the command of anything 
'like a moor or a stud in the old country, I cast about me for 
'some land of greater liberty (at least of foot), and engaged 
^a i^ne young Scotchman to go with me; but ^ile debating 
' whether Canada or the Western Prairies of America was to be 


' my destination, two intimate friends, the sons of a. neighbour- 
'ing geatieman, who were going to Natal, advised that colony.* 
** foUow0d;,the advice, and there he arriv^ with friends, dogs 
ijiies m Beoember 1851. 
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Between Dr. Colenso^ Mr. Baldwin, and the Great Sxhibitioii, 
Natal has probably become lietter known within t-1>e post twelve- 
months than during the hrteen years that have ^psed since 
it first became a British Colony. Between the yrars 1847 and 
1.850, consideraUe attention in England was twrned to Natal as 
a new and promising settlement, bat all thought of it speedily 
died out in face of the excitement produced by the gold dis¬ 
coveries of California. With news of rivers, the beds of which 
were of gold, reaching him, the roving Englishman was not likely 
to be fascinated *by accounts of cotton growing, and it is not 
surprising if the Hand-book of Natal had to give place to the 
Guide to California. Men were not likely to care much about 
the means of reaching D’Urban and the Umgeni when their 
thoughts were absorbed with San Francisco and the Sacramento* 
But, notwithstanding the gold mania, there was in England a 
class of intending emigrants sanguine in the belief that the new 
Colony in South Africa did really ofier advantages as a 
cotton producing country superior to any other British settle¬ 
ment, and second only to tliose of the Southern States 
America. As the desire of visiting this favored land became 
more general, its accomplishment was fostered by a specious 
scheme of immigration brought out in England, which was 
successful in tempting some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
small capit;ilists to try an experiment promising the most 
splendid results. 

Like so many similar enterprises, this was destined to prove a 
conxjdete and unmitigated failure, serving as its only pur- -- 
pose to dissii)ate the idea that the Natal of that day was in any ; 
way a suitable field for the production of cotton. The scarcity 
of available labor was so clearly shown that the newly arrived 
immigrant of 1849 and 1850 would see miles along the banka 
of the beautiful river Umgeni white with unpicked cotton, and. 
misery and disappointment depicted on eve^ face. So thorough 
was the blight of hopes that agricultural implements, from the' 
plough to the cotton gin, might be had almost for the cost of- 
removal. Men arriving with the most approved mechanical aide 
found them not worth conveying the two miles from the 
:beaoh to the Town. The usual result for which Colonies in. 
success or non-success are so famous followed, the canteens alone 
prospered, while the little all of the newly arrived and intending , 
settler was dissipated in his search for something to whiidi 'he ' 
could turn his hand. It was while the unhappy colonists weii|. , 
mourning over these misfortunes, and searching for some meena?^ 
of extrication from the miseries engendered by them, that the . 
news of the discovery of the gold fiel£ of Austraua spread throu|^j^ 
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Natal; and resulted in a strain of every nerve to reach the Eldorado 
on the other side of the Pacific. It is not too much to say tliat 
every colonist who could leave his new home did so. The gold 
helds offered peculiar temptations to those who, having had a few 
years initiation into the hardships of life in a new colony, consider¬ 
ed themselves prepared for life in its roughest form. The proximity 
of Australiii, so far as length of voyage was concerned, had also its 
temptations;—all these supposed advantages in i.ivor of the 
Natal colonist in the race for gold, led to a general exodus from 
the juvenile colony. It was during this time cff disappointmei't 
and uncertainty that Mr. Baldwin visited Natal, but he did not 
stay to see much (if it, for he at once joined one of the trading 
j>arties, (then almost the sole resource of the hard working 
man with a little money,) bound for the Zulu country, the 
adjoining coast territory to the North. At that time the Zulu 
country was under the iiule}>eudent cliicftainship of one Panda, 
hut now under that of his son Ketclnvuyo, and separated from 
the British territory only by the River Tugela. 

The Indian reader may well be pardoned if he fail to realise 
the whereabouts of such localities, much more if he does not 
comprehend the extent of territory embraced in Mr. Baldwin’s 
travels, which extended over the immense area describ¬ 
ed by Lake Ngami on the borders of the Damara Land in 
Western Africa, and to the North West of Natal by some 
500 miles, while in a Northerly direction they reached the 
Victoria falls of the Zambesi in about IS*’ of South latitude. Ten 
years prior to Mr. Baldwin’s arrival in South Africa, many an 
educated English gentleman could not have named the locality 
of Natal itself, while the word'Zulu’ might without blame 
have been taken as desenhing any thing animate or inanimate. 

Even at the present time, were it incumbent on the uninfor¬ 
med reader to cite a prebedeiit for his (Geographical ignorance of 
the localities, referred to in the title page of the hook l^efore us, 
we could furnish him with one, and take for our purpose no 
less an authority than the heads of the War Department. It 
is a stupid anecdote hut perhaps worth a passing mention. 
Not very long ago amongst militory accounts sent home from 
the head quarters in Nj^tal was one for farriery work performed 
at Pieter Maritzbnrg. The sight of this item exasperated one 
of the officials at home, who lost not a moment in dealing a 
reprimand, which left no more doubt of his zeal as a financial 
reformer tl\an of his ignorance of South African geography. 
He wished it to bo understood, it would be the last such account 
that would be ^^assed, so long as the Government had arrange¬ 
ments for similar Avork existing in Graham’s Town, whither for 
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llieiuiure horses must be taken. This educated officia] little 
knew that the two cities are in different Colonies, and are some 
Bob miles apart, divided by a race, a portion of whieh has never 
yet been subdued by British arms. 

Seeing that even our great authorities at home are thus 
ignorant regarding South African localities, Mr. Baldwin has 
done well in attaching to his book a map depicting the routes 
adopted in his several journeys. A reference to this shows ns 
his first trip. It was as we have mentioned into the Zulu country 
under an able leader, one ‘ Elephant’ White. Mr. Baldwin 
was desirous of meeting with this renowned sportsman, and was 
therefore fortniifite in arriving while Mr. White was in D’Urban, 
and at the time preparing fur a trading expedition amongst the 
Zulus,—an (xpeditioii for which Mr. Bahhvin eagerly enlisted. 
In about three weeks the expedition started including nine 
hunters, but it turned out a most calamitous affair, for * out 
'of nine hunters who went out full of vigour and hope in all the 
'ardour of enterprise, Gibson and myself alone returned, enerva- 
'ted and prostrate after months of insensibility in Kaffir Kraals.’ 

Thus in his lii*st trip Mr. Baldwin lost nearly all his earlier 
companions of the gun,—though not his leader—Elephant White 
(the cogi^pmeif Elephant was universally applied to him as being 
at once necessary and cxj)rcssive) was considered second to none m 
an experienced hunter and colonist; it is therefore to be won¬ 
dered at, that he should have been willing to lead a party to a 
district so famous as St. Lucia Bay has been*to every Africander 
for the last hundred years as a nursery of fever, and during the hot 
season fabd to almost every European who dares to face it. The 
whole of the*coast districts north of Natal present the same 
dangers to Europeans during the summer season ; they abound 
in swamps and lagoons, and the fever produced partakes much 
of the character of the jungle lever of India. The whole of the 
description of this first trip is well written and interesting, and the 
joui'nals must have been more carefully kej)t than in the later 
years, perhaps the novelty induced him to take memoranda of 
incidents which in after years were considered unworthy of men¬ 
tion—for instance, he says, ' my occupation was to shoot bucks, 

' ducks, peaiis (wild turkies) or any th^ig we could get for the 
' party, and I soon got into White’s good graces by my success 
' and perseverance, and the older hands were very,glad to be saved 
' the trouble.’ 

In health and spirits the party set out from D’U^ban. If the 
nine hunters differed as much as the raw recruit did from his 
leader, they must have presented a strange appearance. Mr. 
Baldwin says Elephant White stood 6 feet 4 inches, but we ^ ^ 
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doubt if our author would measure 5 feet 3 inches, although the 
excellent portrait attached to his book makes him appear of a 
medium height. 

Kach man had to shoulder his gun and carry his allowance 
of powder until elear over the Border, to reach which entailed a 
seventy miles walk, a formidable undertaking for a new 
colonist in the hottest part of the year and when the rivers 
were swollen by recent rains—quite enough to make a seasoned 
colonist growl at the regulations which rendered it advisable 
to apportion the ammunition. In those days the rcgulatioi.s 
as to the transjKU't of guns &c. were very strict, and even at 
tiie present time an oflicial would require proof as to the 
bund fule intentions of a party ere he would allow a waggon 
found to contain guns or ammunition to cross the Tugela. 
Mr. Baldwin relerring to the weather the party had to 
contend against, alludes to ‘ cold soaking rain at nights’; if these 
W'ere general, the season of 18.51 must have been an exceptional 
one, for although the summer is the wet season throughout 
Eastern Africa, it is rarely attended in Natal with twenty-four 
hours consecutive rain, but almost every afternoon closes in 
W'ith a terrific thunderstorm. It is the evaporation after these 
during the hot nights common at this time of the ye^r, which 
renders exposure so dangerous in all parts of Natal, but especially 
near the coast where the biisli is dense. 

However, the party improvised arrangements to meet their 
diflieulties with what success the reader may gather from the 
following;— 

' We tried to make ourselves more comfortable by fencing on 
‘the weather side and cutting a deep trench roudd between the 
‘wheels, as the water came in more from underneath than 
‘above; but.on wet nights, do what we would, we generally 
‘ found ouVselves in a pool of water in the morning—a lot of 
‘Kaffirs at our feet curled up like dormice in their blankets, and 
‘generally sleeping through everything, and a host of wet and 
‘dirty, shivering, dreaming dogs on the top of us. The grass 
‘which grew to a tremendous height wrs so satursitcd that one 
‘ might just as well walk through a river, so there was no use 
‘ in putting on dry clothe in the morning. Three were snugly 
‘ housed in the waggons, and six of us had this fun to endure. 

‘ Occasionally sqpio of us tried the boat waggon, but we found 
‘ it like a cage I have heard of, made by one skilled in the re- 
' finement of^ cruelty, in which there was no possibility of either 
'standing, sitting or lying, and eventually, I believe, we all 
‘ gave that up as being though dry infinitely worse for a contin- 
‘ uance than any amount of rain.' 
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The party seems to have fared better by day than by night, 
for. we read of no complaints of scarcity on this trip, indeed the 
variety provided equals the novelty, and we are almost led to 
believe that eVery thing which came within gun shot range was 
found suitable for human food. We suspect the truth was, no 
pampered appetite rendered unwelcome the breakfast or the 
supper, though it might be of seacow or elephant. It re¬ 
quired no Soyer to render such dishes either palatable or 
digestible, and we are told that 'a young Hippopotamus is 
* very good food, tasting something like veal,* and in another 
place we read that ' Elephant^s heart is very tender and good, 
while the foot is when baked very glutinous and not unlike 
brawn.* After such discoveries we may be allowed to ques¬ 
tion how far birds* nests or sea slugs are, as the Chinese main¬ 
tain, the greatest delicacies in the world. 

We will now follow the trail of oiir sportsman to St. Lucia Bay, 
whither only five of the party went for sea-cow ivory. On the road 
Mr. Baldwin tells us he was initiated into the art of trading with 
the natives, that he bought an ox for four picks or hoes valued 
at about Cs. in those days, but not now to be obtained, as Mr. 
Baldwin fancies, by the Kaffir at Is. 9d. each ; as recently this 
kind of agricultural implement has been one of the articles 
of Kaffir use that has been selected for high taxation and 
now pays a duty of Is. Od. e.ach. This duty bearing on the 
native ])opulation entirely was one of those adopted to raise a 
fund to moot the expenses ^f introducing the first few batches 
of Indian Coolies, to em^doy whom the planters were driven, 
owing to the determined hostility of the Home authorities 
4b the institution of any plan which should directly or in- 
'‘directly compel the Kaffir to labor for the European. While 
a tax of this nature adds materially to the Revenue, it does 
not sensibly press upon the native, for a Kaffir pick will last 
a considerable length of time, it is merely an oval piece of well 
' aten iron decreasing in thickness from the centre to the edges, 
.xiid even with its present duty is available at a much lower price 
than that at which the Kaffir could produce it. 

Mr. Baldwiu*s trading must have been of rather an amateur 
kind when he tells us he could not buy any meal to make 
porridge for himself and two friends until he tore up his silk 
pocket handkerchief into lengths for Kaffir head ornaments 
' having forgotten to bring any beads or brass wire.** 


* Two favorite articles for Kaffir use as ornaments; indeed the nation may 
be said to possess a mania for beads of every color and shape, and are very 
fastidious as to the ruling fashion in their investments. 
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It is this sort of candour wliicli makes the book so read¬ 
able, indeed one of its gi-eatest elianns is the air of simplicity 
tiiut runs tliroiij^li it. The following is one of numberless 
instances in which we notice this feature. 

'The Kalfirs all left us, and 1 fell asleep to be suddenly 
'awaked by Gibson in a ffreat state of alarm bolting up the 
' hill and calling loudly to me to follow. As soon as my eyes 

* were open, 1 saw a huge biitfalo bull charging right down 
' the hill towards me ])ursued by all the Kaffirs. He •''ame 
' at a headlong pace within twenty yards before seeing me, 
' when he hesitated an instant, daslied into the reeds, and 
' came broadside past me within twenty-live yards, at a brisk 
' trot, knee-deep in water, making it fly all over him in a shower 
' of er^'stal. I lired, and luckily for it was a bad shot, broke 
'his spine, and down he fell bellowing like a bull-calf; the 

* Kaffirs rushed in pell-mell and drove twenty assegais into him 
' and finished him, complimenting me I suppose much on my 
' prowess, though little credit was due to me, as I must confess 
' to having felt very much alarmed at the suddenness of the 
' whole thing, not having known in the least, what 1 was placed 
'there for.' 

Probably there is no nation or class on the face of the globe 
that appreciates more highly a 'good shot' than t he Kaffir, trained 
as he is from his boyhood to the correct use of the assegai. The 
Kaffirs are foremost in admiration of any sj)ortsman who proves 
himself a correct judge of distaiftcs, and this is admittedly 
Mr. Baldwin's forte and must have many a time Siived his life 
in South Africa. We know of but one gentleman there, an officer 
in the Engineers, who proved his superior in this, but he was not 
aided as Mr. Baldwin is, by that greatest of all requisites exces¬ 
sive coolness when taking aim, to this chiefly may be due Mr, 
Baldwin's success in- the 'veldt'. And that he Ls aware of it we 
notice for—when speaking of Dr. Livingstone's estimate of the 
Falls of the Zambesi (almost the spot where he first met Li¬ 
vingstone) and pointing out how that traveller had underrated their 
magnitude which the learned Doctor adi fits to bo likely—Mr. 
Baldwin says * I have been for years constantly judging and step- 
' ping off distiinces—for instance, from one ant heap to another,* 

' and have hardly ever shot any game on the flat that 1 have not 
' previously in my own mind judged the distance, sighted accord- 
' ingly, and if successful afterwards stepped it off so that I can 
' now form <o very good idea. It is astonishing what wide shots 
' others make, who have not been in the habit of so doing; objects 
' look very much nearer than they really are owing to the clear- 
' ness of the atmosphere.' Onr hero does not tell us how many 
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bets be lias won through his superior judgment, but we know it 
was with him a challengeable subject. 

The book is so briiniul of adventure that it is puzzling what to 
select. 'What with sea-cows, buffaloes, elephants, and crocodiles, 
each providing a distinct class of dangers and exploits, every 
page contains life cnougli for a separate volume. It is generally 
considered that the buffalo is of all sport in South Africa the 
most dangerous, and Mr. Baldwin seems to agree in the opin¬ 
ion. We know it to be the one the Kaflir most fears, and this 
is not to be wondered at when it is remembered that the 
natives go in parties and the bulTalo when irritated charges 
indiscriminately. 

This St. Lucia Buy t.rij> was undertaken for sea-eow hunting, 
and therefore the first few chapters have chiefly rererence to this 
. [iceuliar sport. Mr. Baldwin's party adopted the only really 
successful inode, by taking with them a boat to shoot from; it 
being admitted that all attcmjits to shoot the animal from the 
shore fail to provide suHicient ivory to remunerate a party. 

One adventure is ivi'ounted where a sea-cow attacked and 
nearly swamped their boat. It is not unusual for the animal 
thus to rid himself of his enemy. We have ourselves seen a 
sea-eow, when wounded, take a boat between its teeth by the gun¬ 
wale, and fling it into the air, thus disjiersing in a most effectual 
manner those who were causing liiin such annoyance. 

Sea-cow hunting will always prove attractive sport; besides it 
is profitable, the ivory, which is used extensively for quadrants 
or other mathematical in.«tnimcnt'3 requiring ivory by nature in 
the form of a perfect arc, being worth from l2s. to 18s. per lb. 

Sea-cow hunting though good sport is attended by really hard 
labor when followed as a business; much is requisite before the 
ivory is obtainable. Mr. Baldwin tells us the towing to shore - 
the carcases of the cows shot, each morning befoi-e breakfast re¬ 
quired his being ' three fourths of almost every day all depths in 
the water’ and exposed to scorching suns, and this sort of life 
soon introduced him to that fever which ere long terminated the 
lives of seven of his companions. 

' It was no wonder then, that I was taken ill on the 10th 

* (February) with racking pains in my head and giddiness and 
' faintness, and was left behind at a Kaffir Kraal with a small 

* bag of rice, and my Kaffir, Inyati (Buffalo) a big six foot 

* fellow to attend to me. He was very young, and a magnifi- 
'cent specimen of a savage; he looked after me like ti child and 

* nothing could exceed his kindness and attention to all my 
' wants, and he risked his life more than once in my service. 

* Monies told the captain of the Kraal to give me milk whan I 

it 
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* required it, in return for which he would give him a blanket. 
' The captain promised to do so but never brought me a drop, 
'and Inyati used to go into the cattle-kraiil in the middle* of 
'the night and bring me my tin cup full holding about a pint, 
'and see that I drank every drop, lest they should find him 
' out, in which case his punishment for stealing would most 
' probably have been death, the only punishment they know of. 
' lie would pass the day in scouring the country iui wild 
‘ fruits.' 

Mr. Baldwin was fortunate in his servant on this occasion; and 
as a general rule every white man will be, wim properly treats a 
Kaffir, but as we find our author expressing various opinions re¬ 
garding the race in diircrent parts of his book; we shall take a 
separate opportunity of referring to the question and giving the 
reasons why we hold favorable opinions regarding the qualities 
of these singular people, who, as Mr. Baldwin admits, have 
obtained a bud reputation from the accounts given by travellers, 
who were unable to utidcrslaud their peculiarities. On recover¬ 
ing from this illness our hunter again betook himself to his 
favorite companion, and the gun so handled maintained 
its former reputation, but ere long it had to be laid aside for 
the arm that had so often raised it for unerring execution' was 
unfit to wield it longer. Under these circumstances, a return 
to Natal was decided upon, but we learn little of what occurred 
on the 'trek' for illness and fatigue prevented a continuation 
of the journal. A twelvemonth had to be devoted to the 
means of gaining convalescence, aided by the admirable nursing 
of a Mrs. Collins, the wife of a gentleman who may be re¬ 
membered by some in Calcutta as being here in 1860, when sent 
on a mission from Natal, to carry out the wishes of that Go¬ 
vernment regarding the Natal Coolie Act, and who we know 
returned to the Colony imbued with the highest regard for 
many he had met in this city and ever ready to bestow on it 
the title of the City of Palaces, and never failing to bear witness 
to the courtesy he experienced from all those with whom his 
official duties brought him into contact. 

Though never a 'heavy weight' some idea of the effect of 
the swamp fever may he gained by reading that when Mr, 
Baldwin was able to rise from his bed of sickness he weighed 
but 5 stone 111b. 

After this we find him spending two yGa]:s cattle dealing on 
a high rapge of table land near the coast, and known by the 
Kaffir name of Inanda, where his usual stock was 600 head vaiy- 
iiig in value from 10s. to 40s. each. And getting tired of 
what he calls a horrid^ weary, solitary, monotonous life, though 
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Bometiines sellini; as many as 40 oxen per day; -^hut up the 
esiabiishmeiil and n^aiii went into tlic Zulu country. 

Having followed Mr. Baldwin in his first trip, it is not our 
intention to restrict onrsclves to the order of his book, as we are 
desirous of alluding to a few of the many interesting subjects 
to which the volume directs our thoughts. Besides })craonal 
adventures and matter interesting to the sportsman, there is 
much in Mr. Baldwin's book that will be welcome to the 
naturalist, the geograpluT and the ethnologist; while the ge* 
neral reader will be amused and instructed l)y what he reads of 
Kaffir life, and of tribes even more extraordinary tlian the Kaffir, 
for instance, the Batokas, whose taste is unique certainly and 
described as follows:— 

'They are horrid frights; it is their custom to knock out 

* their four front teetii, and to file a small space between each 
' of the under ones, and a more hideous lot of grinning wretchea 
' I never saw. I heard as a reason for their thus disfiguring 
' themselves that they were anxious to resemble an ox as much 
' as possible, that being in their estimalhm, the noblest ofani- 
' mals. All the natives arc immensely fond of cattle, but this 
' is carrying their veneration rather far. I have also heard 

* that they have a horror of looking like a guagga or Zebra. 

' Remarking on one of my fellows, they sai<l he would be good 
' looking only for his front teeth. The teeth of a Kaffir are 
' splendid, snow white, sound and even and set off the rest of 
' his face to great advantage.' 

And as another specimen of the different races he gives the 
following description of old la, one of his servants 

* She is one of Pharoah’s lean kino, unusually tall, straight as 
' a kitchen poker; long, lean, scraggy neck; the smallest little 
' pig eyes in the world; no nose, but two huge nostrils ; high 

* cheek bones, sunken cheeks, wide mouth, very thick lips, jnst 
' the colour of the mulberry juice, low fore-head, and small 
' head. I believe she has about the eighth of an inch long of 
' wool on the latter, but as it is always swathed in a handker- 

* chief, I am not certain. Slu! is, I believe, somewhere between 

* fifty and sixty, and you seldom see her without a short black 
' pipe in her mouth. She wears ear-rings, necklace, and armlets, 

' and the gaudiest-coloured shawl and handkerchief. She is of 
' a yellowish copper colour; her breast as fiat as a deal board and 
'altogether about as plain, not to say downright ugly, as 
' nature could possibly make her; but with all thes^ perfections 
' she has in common with all her race, the most perfect, delicate- 
'ly-formed and smallest hands and feet in the world. This 

description is >aot one whit over-drawn; in fact 1 have not 
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' done hnir justice to her eyes. I believe she can see as far as 
'any one thought. 1 will defy any one to tell me what she spes 
♦with, as her eyes are only just discernible, not a sign of a 
‘ brow or lash near them—slightly bloodshot and watery from 

* exposure to the fierce sun.’ 

The every day portion of African life will always be worth the 
describing, and to those who all their lives have remained at 
home, wortli reading. The book before us contains many a 
pleasant passage relating to the outspan and the customs « ^ 
waggon life, which after all has its strong fuseinations, and to 
many, a fascination sulliciently great to render a month in even 
a colonial town tiresome. The charm attendant upon a life 
purely untrammelled must he felt to bo understood. 

Mr. Baldwin is a great admirer of Natal, he says: ' I have 
‘ travelled far and wide in every ilirectioii into the old Colony 

* through the IVee State and the Transvaal Republic, but Natal 
' is the garden of Sontii Africa.’ \Vc consider this indisputable. 
There are few more beautiful parts of this garden tlian those 
the ti’aveller would have to i>ass througli in going from the 
luanda to the Zulu country—flic whole district is a gigantic 
park of excessive beauty, and suflicioiilly diversified to jjrevent 
any feeling of sameness or monotoii 3 \ A fter leaving the luanda, 
you encounter no very high lands but traverse a series of gentle 
undulations ; the land is grateful to the traveller as ministering 


to his chief wants, being covered with long grass interspersed 
with trees and fruits of various kinds, amongst the former of 


which abounds the beautiful and fragrant Mimosa. 


The district is in common witli all the eoiist lands of Natal 


admirably watered, while the kloofs or ravines arc the nurseries 
of buck of such variety that a list would j)rovc tiresome. Some 
of these kloofs are very grand. They are also excessively useful, 
and but for their number the game in Natal would soon be 
exterminated. Tlie^ Ibrm the only safe refuge for an animal 
when pursued by the relentless Kaffir hunter, whose well aimed 
assegai is eminently successful in wounding but not in killing 
suddenly. He trusts to his dogs, well trained and of great fieet- 
ness, to complete the w'ork, and although the buck will aome- 
tinies run bleeding a long distance, the dogs are generally 
certain of their prey if no kloof be accessible. There are many 
parts in the neighbonrhood of the Umliloti which would 
compare advantageously with the choicest parks that form the 
object of pride at home when surrounding some lordly mansion, 
and on which perhaps vast sums have been expended to effect 
by art what nature has left capable of improvement. On the 
TJmhloti there is a village which though presenting no attraction 
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iu itself is most becHitifully placed^ and does credii to the taste of 
a ^mall body of settlers who came out in tlie earliest days of the 
Colony under the charge of some Wesleyan Missionaries; and 
from the convenience of its position it lias now become tlie cen¬ 
tre of considerable enterprise. Within ten miles of Vcrulam 
arc some of the finest sugar estates in Natal, and some who have 
travelled in other sugar producing countries maintain that to the 
eye, cane inferior to none in the w'orld is to be seen there. 

Vcrulam is generally made Ihe first halting place on the trip 
from D*Urban to the Zulu country. The village is built on an 
eminence overlooking the river, at the point whore is now the 
main drift, and on the direct high road. It is at the present day 
provided with a small but neat h«)lel, which has be(;ome a gene¬ 
ral meeting ])lacc for traders coming in or going out of the 
Zulu country. At the time when Mr. Baldwin made his second 
trip no suidi conveni(*nco existed as this accommodation house 
affords. Wc doubt whether the strict inhahitauls would in those 
days have tolerated the institution. We kno.. .'omcof tlie good 
people of the village would have been Ijorrified at ihe hare men¬ 
tion of such an establish men t, for at tliat time tlie loose S 3 'stera of 
conducting the few road side hoiKscs that existed had gained for 
them an unenviable notoriety. Indeed strange and im])robuhle 
as it will appear to any wdio have not known a small colony in 
its-primitive days, we |may inoiitiun that it was by no means 
uncommon some years ago for the traveller to enter a roadside 
house and finding only a kaflir in charge receive in reply to 

re’s 3 "our master) a piece of paper 
himself wdth the desired rel'resh- 
nd to give the Kaffir the j)ay- 
ment. Of course all such customs have long since been changed, 
but those were da^rs w'lien every European was so well know.n 
even to the Kaffirs that his nickname, or more properly descrip¬ 
tive name ap])lied to him by the natives, would inform the re¬ 
turning landlord who had called in his absence. The Kaffirs 
are very happy in their selection of names, always seizing upon 
the most distinctive characteristic in a person’s appearance or 
manner as the basis. For instance, two friends of the writers 
would be known by the Kaffirs in all directions, the one very 
tall and thin, but particularly upright, obtaining a title which 
as the Zulu words might be translated is * as the smoke goes out 
of the hut when there is no windthe other whose combined 
shortness and corpulence rendered his appearance almost grotes¬ 
que, passed under the name of * Pumpkin'. Mr. Baldwin did 
not stop in Verulam, but tells us he proceeded to a friend’s on the 
cotton lands a few miles further. 


? question * Uoj)Hi ocm (wlie 
requesting the visitor to supply' 
ment from a certain cunhoard a 
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Tliese cotton lands comprise many miles, and were originally 
so called under the ])laus of the district, as included in the scheme 
we have before referred to. European emigration to Natal in 
the first instance was greatly stimulated by the scheme known as 
Byrne*s, and remembered only from the amount of misery 
brought upon those it entrapped. An adventurer by the name 
of Byrne, having obtained immense grants of land in Natal as 
soon as it came under British rule, returned to'Epgland and 
sounded the praises of the colony as a cotton producing country. 
The cry being successful, he brought out a scheme suited to the 
wants of the emigrant possessing some little money. Byrne 
undertook the shipment and conveyance of the emigrant to 
the colony, and the protection of him until he could locale him¬ 
self permanently; for the cash paid in London the man was to 
have a selection of a certain sized piece of land from whatever 
portion of Byrne's grants remained iin-allotted; and these were 
described as suitable for vari()us agricultural [>rodnctions, but to 
the growth of cotton the major part was supposed peculiarly 
applicable. Mr. Byriic in extension of his charitable and pbilan- 
thropici^bject undertook to supply another want; there being in 
Natal at that time no banks, the emigrant would have been 
obliged to take with him his little all. Mr. Byrne saw the evils 
likely to accrue on the voy.age, and immediately on landing from 
the existence of too much ready cash amongst the passengers and 
to lessen the danger, he established a private bank in communw 
cation with his agents in the colony. He received the amounts 
in London and his agents were to pay the same in Natal. Un¬ 
less we remember the class who emigrate as small agriciilturibts, 
it will seem strange that such a mark of confidence should be ac¬ 
corded as that Mr. Byrne enjoyed, and which unfortunately for 
the emigrants was entirely misplaced. On the emigrant’s 
arrival he found that nc arrangements had been made in the colony 
at all, he was in many eases unable to gain possession of his land 
for months, and when he received the allotmcni, not a vestige 
of any thing was there to hand—sweet potatoes or mealie meal 
had to take the place of those comforts of liie which only civili¬ 
sation calls into existence, and even necessaries were unobtuiu- 
ablc for love or. money; and to crown all his troubles, the agents 
of Mr. Byrne had such differences with the great benefactor at 
home, that they refused to recognise any of the orders for re- 
rayment of those funds wliich he had taken charge of in London, 
^lese disagreements soon ended in the failure of Mr. Byrne 
and the misery of the hundreds he had so misled. 

After leaving these 'Cotton’ lands and resuming tliejonmey, the 
next few days were diversified with sport, hair-breadth escapes 
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and accidents, amongst others, Mr. Baldwin had the wheel 
of a waggon containing 3000 ponnds weight of picks pass over his 
thigh, and he seems to have escaped a broken bone most wonder¬ 
fully. When he had pretty well recovered, the party crossed the 
Tugela, which forms the northern boundary of our possessions. 
It must have been a motley group, what with Kaffirs, Hottentots, 
men, women and children of all sorts, colors, and sizes, who 

* having got possession of a case of gin spent the most noisy, 
quarrelsome, abusive night I ever witnessed.* Some weeks of this 
indescribable life of a half trading, half amateur trip in the Zulu 
country brought the party to within sight of Panda's hill, where 
they had some good sport with buffaloes, prior to jiaving a visit to 
the fat old chief of one of the must important of the I^flir races. 

It is customary to the present day for traders or hunters to 
pay a visit to the head krasil. Panda in former times ^exacted 
it as a right. Probably he did so not merely as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of respect due to his rank, but as a means of enriching 
himself, and this being thorouglily understood, it was usual for 
traders to supply themselves with a few articles suitable for 
presents for the old monarch. The most gorgeous blankets (rugs 
as .we should call them,) having a vast prepondcruneb of the 
regal color, scarlet, were often selected as an introduction likely 
to ingratiate the giver in Ilis Majesty's favor. We saw some of 
those rugs, which had the honor of a special mark of preference 
by royal selection of no niggardly kind, an honor expensive and 
not over pleasing to the trader. They certainly reflected credit 

* on the knowingness* of the person who had them manufactured 
from designs of the boldest character, such as representations in 
the most staring colors of those animals which are best known to 
and feared by the Kaffirs, of course depicted in the most extraor¬ 
dinary if not impossible attitudes. Such little marks of attention 
are never lost on the Kaffir chiefs, and are valuable if only to 
obtain for the traveller a security for his greater protection. 
Scarlet being the regal color, woe be to the Kaffir who wears 
it in the Zulu country unless he belong to the royal family. 

The promised visit to this chief ended in an unsatisfactory 
manner and is thus described:— 

' We all saddled up early to pay a visit to Panda. His 
‘ Majesty however was asleep, and his attendants did not dare 

* disturb him. After remaining some time, we were ordered to go 
' to the gate and wait there, so we took huff and rode away 

* without seeing him, broke up our camp, made a ggeat bonfire 

* of all the hute the Kaffirs had erected, and once more proceed- 
'ed on our journey. We had not gone more than two miles 
'when one of Panda's captains came up in a great fury 
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'swearinj^ awrully by tlie bones of' Dinp^aan and Chak5,^ tlie 
* much dreaded and cruel, and of other renowned warriors of tlie 
' nation, that if we did not immediately turn back, an impi 
'(rej'iment 500 strong) would be down upon us and kill us 
' instanter. He was in a great state of excitement, would not 
' hear of our outspauning or debaying our return a moment, 
' said the signal for attack was crossing that water coui-se (poinH- 
' ing to a running stream not twenty yards ahead) j and as 
‘we were entirely in their power, we thought discretion ti.i' 
‘ better part of valour and did as we wore ordered, looking very 
‘ foolish in both onr own and our followers* eyes. Panda had 
‘ always opposed our wish to go that way, and it was bearding 
‘ the lion in his den, and most foolish and misjudged on the part 
‘ of White to go in direct opposition to his orders. On passing 
‘ his kflial gates we went through two lines at least 200 yards 
‘ long of magnificent men armed with assegais, shields, knob- 
‘kerries and knives in close file waiting only the slightest 
‘ intimation from his majesty to annihilate us instantly. It was 
‘ a nervous moment; I did not half admire it, and all our Kaffirs 
‘ were the utmost alarm; a dead silence was maintained by 
‘ every one, and poor White was awfully annoyed and vexed 
‘about it. To do him justice, I believe if any of us would have 
‘stood by him, he would have infinitely preferred shooting half 
‘ a dozen and being si)ittcd himself to tlie disgrace to white 
‘ men of having to obey a Kaffir, but it was all brought on by 
‘his own obstinacy. Likwdsi the prime minister, came down 
‘ to us—a fjit, good tem])ercd, jovial fellow—made the peace, and 
‘ eventually all was settled amicably; but our long meditated 
‘ route was peremptorily forbidden, and we were obliged to rest 
‘ satisfied with the shooting Panda thought fit to give us in the 
‘ Slatakula bush, where, the old fellow knew well there were 
‘ rarely any elephants worth shooting. He is a wily old savage. 
‘ On Clifton wishing to see him out of curiosity, though he 
‘sent many presents to him, the only answer he sent was, * "I 
‘“Imve nothing to say to him; does he think me a wild beast 
‘ “ that he is so anxious to see me ? 1 wont see him nor did he 
‘see any of the party but White and the interpreter.* 

The country is now so frequently entered that European sports¬ 
men do not always pay a visit to the sovereign but traders think 
it to their advantage to keep in favor with the reigning chief 
principally because they have to send down herds of cattle, taken 
in barter, and a strangeris cattle are sometimes detained if 
the king or any of his numerous dependent chieftains consider 
the owner has exhibited a too great disregard for jHis Majesty** 
authority. * 
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The Kaflii blanket is an useful article, it a|)peai'.' to serve not 
only for barter but as a means of eonipcnsatinp^ a native for in¬ 
juries inflicted. Thus we read—*Onc Kaflir jyot a bullet through 

* his foot, and as Edmonstone got the credit of it, he was obliged 

* to give a cotton blanket, worth 3s by way of compensation.* 
In other places we read of blanket compensation being accepted 
ns an inducement for going into danger. 

Mr. Baldwin has left us in the dark os to his real opinion of 
the Kaffirs, not from his avoiding the subject but from tlicinulti- 
plieity and variety of the opinions ho expi’csses. In one place 
he represents the Kaifir as the most trustworthy of servants, in 
another he prunounces liiin an incorrigible scoundrel. A lengthen- 
e<l residence amongst the Kaflirs, both Amapoiidasand Zulus, has 
given us a good impression of the ])eople, and we believe that 
it is only from the want of suitable legislation that the Kaffirs 
of Natal are not an useful, trustwortliy and an industrious 
people. We go furlher and say we ureeonviiiced that few would 
be as good suljects as they are even now, if placed as they are 
under a Governniont which holds out a ])rcniiuin for idleness. 
Idleness has esiio.eial charms for a race that has never been 
trained to any form of industry. The policy pursued Cowards 
the Kaflirs under British rule in Natal is most extraonlinary, 
and has done more to retard the advancement of the Colony 
than anything else, but it is not within the limits of this article 
that our views could be full}'’ expounded, nor is it likely the 
subject would jjossess sufficient interest to the Indian reader 
to justily our doing so. But that the government of the 
Kaflirs of Natal is radieally wrong is shown by this fact, that 
Indian coolies are brought there to do the planter’s service, when 
tens of thousands of idle Kaffirs are to be found in the immediate 
vicinity of the same plantations, and the native labor would be 
infinitely more serviceable than the imported. A great premium 
• to their idleness is the existence of what are known as the Kaffir 
locations, four or five immense districts containing some of the 
choicest laud in the colony. When first Natal was occupied by 
the British those allotments ivore made, and although yearly the 
opinion gains strength that they are a source of evil and not of 
good, the Government fears to deal with the question. On these 
lands any Kaffir may squat, he may grow any quantity of mealies 
(Indian corn), he may rear any number of cattle, the only pay¬ 
ment he has to make is the same as if he lived on other lands 
viz., the hut tax of 7«. per year irrespective of the number of its 
occupants; thus he is only nominally taxed, he can sell the 
mealies or other produce, reared not by his own industry but by 
that of his wives, his time is spent in huntingjandjn bartering or 
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foiling^ any produce he becomes possessed of. His only labor 
being* that of grinding his tobacco, for of snuO' he takes an in¬ 
ordinate quantity made more pungent by the addition of a herb. 
A Kaflir rarely ^ocs one hoar even when at work without takinj^ 
his snuff. And never leaves off until his eyes stream with 
water. He adopts a most cleanly mode in taking it—he makes 
out of bone a lon^ handled spoon with very small bowl, and in 
this he conveys the smifT to his nose avoiding the use of his 
hngers in the European fashion. His daily supply is sometimes 
carried in a most extraordinary manner, having a large hole 
in each car he carries his box (usually a common Englisli made 
needle case) on the one side and this spoon in the other, the 
handle of the latter doing duty in another service as a comb, 
being finely tapered into a kind of three pronged fork of minia¬ 
ture dimensions; with it he has his hair dresse<l, for the Kaffir 
never dresses his own hair, the operation is performed by a reci¬ 
procity of service. 

While on the subject of Kaffir habits, we should especially lay 
stress on the great diffimilty presenk^d by the fact that nothing 
will induce the race to work continuously whether the occu¬ 
pation be light or heavy. Your best servant will decline to stay 
with yon, let the temptation lie ever so great that you may 
offer him, if he has made up liis mind to return to his kraal. 
That you have been the best of masters is no reason with him 
why he should save you the inconvenience arising from his 
departure and which he perhaps well knows to be excessive. 
The same complete ingratitude manifests itself in every way, 
and it may be doubted whether the Kaffir ever really cares fur 
an European unless it be us a child—for Kaffir nurses do evince 
an extraordinary love for infants. Many persons have placed 
Kaffirs in the Missionary and other schools, have dressed them 
in European modes, to sec them attend for a limited time, and 
then return to their kraal, and divest themselves of every 
habit or article of dress adopted in the school. The govern¬ 
ment has -had ample proof of this at the termination of tho 
Frontier war. Mosh.'sli was induced to send his two sons to 
be educated in the Cape Town College; while there they 
dressed and associated with all classes of society as Europeans, 
but immediately on returning to their country, and that after 
many years residence in Cape Town, they adopted the primitive 
habits of their countrymen. 

A more ^.absolutely lazy man does not in all probability exist 
in the world. The Kaffir’s incentive to industry is only 
one—^the obtaining sufficient money to buy the requisite 
number of cows required by the father of tl^ girl upon 
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whom he has set his mind ere she can become his wife. Gener¬ 
ally ten cows when worth about £3 each is considered a fair 
value. The first wife secured, it may be with or without 
her consent—it is not material—for he has full power over 
her, in exercising which the lather is bound to support his son- 
in-law, the husband is on the road towards the possession 
of a second wife by a similar process, and in this he has 
far less difficulties to contend with, for he has a wife slaving 
for him, and though it may not be absolutely derogatory 
for him to add to his wealth b)' some exertion on his part, yet 
the temptation is strong to rely only upon his wife's industry to * 
enable him to obtain a second, when by the joint labours of 
the two wives he will have but little difficulty in raising the 
means of acquiring a third and so on ad llbUmu, It is no 
uncommon thing to see a gray haired Kaffir buying a wife of 
the same age as the daughter of sixteen he sold yesterday. Per¬ 
haps no slavery in the world is so complete as that in which 
the Kaffir holds his wives, the native law is so strong that 
he entertains no fear either of disobedience or unfaithfulness in 
his wife. This system of polygamy is that which Dr. Colenso 
has through good repute and through evil repute always upheld. 
Many worthy men who understand the question erjually well 
with the unhappy Doctor, and possess a little more of Christian 
charity in their hearts think it a disgrace to British rule that 
sqch a thing should be tolerated under British rule, and they 
would to-morrow strike a blow at its existence within our borders 
by taxing in increased ratio each wife after the first. It must be 
xeinembered that Natal has not been taken by the British from 
the Kaffirs in the same way as British Kaffraria; nor is there any 
thing in common between the present inhabitants of these two 
portions of our South African possessions. These latter are as 
warlike, as given to theft of cattle, and as cunning as the Zulus 
and Amapondas are, docile, honest and open. The experience 
of Kaffir wars in the Cape Colony has shown the frontier tribes 
to be no mean enemies, and in all probability, had Sir Harry 
Smith's policy been continued to this day, wars would still be a 
source of misery in the Eastern province. There is nothing in 
common amongst these tribes of Kaffirs or the country they 
inhabit; language, appearance, mode of life, tastes all differ as 
much as the fastnesses, from which our troops could never drive 
the Cape enemy, differ from the open lands of Natal. A 
great misunderstanding prevails on this point evan amongst' 
those who might be expected to be better informed; however, 
w'c trust it will be distinctly understood, that in using the 
word Kafl||^in the present article, it is intended to apply 
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solely 1-0 tliose of Natnl, for we see Mr. Duldwiii (wc suppose 
to render himself more intellif^fible to the gieueral reader) Jisia 
used the one term Kaffir for ull the natives he has come in 
contact with, even including some which do not belong to 
any section of the race. In one sense he is right for Kalfir 
simply means unbeliever, a man who adopts no form of worship 
whatever. 

When the British first took ]>ossftssion of Natal it was thinly 
populated—its few cliicfs were unimportant while one till ? owned 
a white man us its leader. Situated as the colony is betwo'u 
the Zulus and Araapon<las tlicse two rival and hostile people 
made Natal a common battle lield, while the petty chiefs there 
with hut few followers ^vere powerless against either race; the 
poverty of these people offered no temptation totlieir neighbours 
in raids for cattle, but tlie lew Dutcli boers originally in the 
colony, hilt now almost entirely dispersed over the Free State and 
Transvaal republic, were never long free from annoyanee from the 
powerful Kaffir chiefs on the Nortli or South of tliem. Tlius 
our taking Natal, while injuring none for the locations have 
jirovided against this, has preserved ])eaee. When the British 
Ooveniment allotted the immense locations to which we have 
alluded, there was not even the hut tax, and these locations 
were looked upon as a kind of compensation to the ])Cople whose 
country was taken. Thus one tribe whose lands bounded the 
beautiful hay of Natal were allowed llieir seleilion when the 
Government made crown lands of those bordering on the sea, in 
many cases the exchange was beneficial to the tribes so located, 
but in this one it led to its dispersion, for singularly enough fish 
formed the staple article of food witli this particular tribe, and 
being driven inland entirely changed Ibc babils of the jieople. 
Wo say siiiguliirly, because it is the only tribe of Natal that 
does not entertain the greatest abhorrenee of fisb, so much so 
that a Kaffir servant disliktis even to cook it for his master. 

After a few years of English rule it has heeii shown that the 
Kaffirs so value the hi'iielks derivable from British occupa¬ 
tion, that yearly large numbers escape from their chiefs botli 
Zulu and Amupondu to take shelter in Natal. Here they 
can dwell in safety, Avith opportunities of improving their 
condition; whereas amongst their own tribe they are merely 
slaves to their king to light his battles or do his bidding, of course 
through a gradation of chiefs and thus rendering more oppres- 
*sive a rule |)ad enough even for those attached to the highest 
tribes. Besides, to this day no Zulu’s life is safe on any occasion 
of mourning or rejoicing amongst the Royal famil\', for a eortiiin 
number of men arc always executed on such occasi^s, and the 
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Bolcction dcpeiuls merely on the will of the sove’*'M‘ 5 n.* From 
tlin,a{lvantajyes allorded by British occupation tlie population 
which was dilfortuitly estimated in 1817, but jycnerally at from 
twelve to liftecn thousand is now supposed to be upwards of two 
hundred thousand. The Tu^^ohi war, fouj^ht on the extreme 
northern boundary between twf) rival eliiefs, sons of Panda, 
added immensely to the number of refuj^ecs in Natal. The 
horrors of that war are almost ])ast belief, but so many 
Eng^lishmen have h»>riie witness to what they saw that the facts 
mentioned by Mr. "Baldwin maybe taken as in no wise exeeedinj? 
those perpetrated on that oeeasion. The victorious arm}' was 
commanded by an Eni^lishman a Mr. Dunn, who is oven now 
friendly with, if not a kind of adviser of Kctchwayo. This ‘gentle¬ 
man lias lived in the Zulu country for many years and is ‘greatly 
respected by the people. Ketehwjiyo’s enemy was his eldest 
brother—his other brothers heinsj then too youni^ to he feared, 
hut it is now his greatest desire to obtain possession of these two 
boys. They are, however, under the prnleet ion of our Government, 
being jilaeed in the Bishop^s Collo^-^ in Pieter iMaritzburg, and 
to eaxjh demand which Ketehwayo makes lor them, tlie auth(»ri- 
tios reply they are at liberty to leave whenever tliey choose, but 
having been in formed as to the request, tliey desire to remain 
where they arc. Nothing hut a fear of British strength prevents 
his eoniiug down to seize them, a step which his followers aro 
believe l tre<[uently to urge on liiui. The custody of these boys 
has given a deal of tvoulile to the (loverumont, Imt on each 
occasion the Seeretarv for Native A (fairs has endeavoured to 
show Ket chwayo tlio fruitlessness of any step liaving for its end a 
forcible recovery of his brothers. When in 1801 through friendly 
chiefs it came to the kmflvledge of the Natal government that 
a large so called hunting party was being concentrated on tho 
banks of tlio Tugela, the Governor lost no time in ajiplying to 
Sir George Grey at the Cape for further Military assistance, the 
demand was met with a promptitude such as has always been 
shown by that able Governor. Sir George^s experience in the 
Cape and New Zealand wai*s has taught him the value of quickly 
concerted and summary measures when dealing with barbarian 
enemies. In this instance the speedy possession of an additional 
six hundred Queen’s troops enabled the authorities to remove 
the regiment located in Natal further towards the frontiers, a 


* Mr, Fynu who dwelt .amongst them for more than thirty years, during 
which foiirtecu were spent as a Jh'itish Magistrate, says that at least 7000 
perished in th||||;eueral massacre ordered to mark tho death of Choka’s mother. 
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sktp which wc have a ri^ht to believe had its effect, as before 
loii^ the wily cliief was fertile in explanations as to the Iiiin|iiig: 
])arty on the British frontier. It is sincerely to be ho[)ed these 
younger sons of Panda will be long ere they cross the Zulu bor¬ 
der, as their existence is openly spoken of as the present king’s only 
danger. Panda abdicated out of fear of Ketchwayo, and now being 
very old and entirely bereft of all state, the Zulus have lost both 
fear and interest in the man whose friendly disposition towards 
Europeans has enabled us to know much of these extraordinary 
people which we could never have learnt from the refugees. 

Mr. Baldwin alludes to the fearful sacrifice of life in this war, 
and we select one or two passages on the subject. Thus writes:— 
* The Kaffirs who were on the victorious side told me that the 
‘ ’J’ugela was red with blood and that the Tiiyoni, another river 
' about eight miles nearer was so feetid with the number of dead 
' bodies that no man could drink the water, and that 1 should 

* walk over dead bodies all the way between the Matakoola 

* and the Tugela a distance of fifteen long miles. I found 
‘ from Mr. Aftebro that the country was nearly depopulated, 

* thousands and thousands of men, women and children being 
‘ stabbed or drowned in attempting to cross the Tugela. He 
‘ calculated that fully one fourth of the whole Zulu nation must 
' have been destroyed, and told me that 8,000 head of cattle had 
' passed his station alone. The victors lost a great number of 
' people also. It is most extraordinary to hear them talk about 
' the fight; they appear to think no more of taking human life 

* than an Englishman would of killing a rabbit. One man said 

* he had killed six, another nine, five or three; and one great 

* warrior had killed twenty, and then he would count on his 
' fingers, so many young men, so miny wives, and so many un- 

* married girls, Zintombis, and laugh and chuckle over it im- 

* mcnsely. Panda who was alive and >vell, while his two sons 

' were fighting which should succeed him had himself killed 
' seven of his brothers’. * * * 

' The whole country was entirely depopulated, and the air 
' tainted with dead bodies for the last twelve miles, they were 
‘ lying in every possible attitude along the road, men, women and 

* children of all possible sizes and ages; the warriors untouched with 

* their war-dresses on; but all in a state of dreadful dccomposi- 

* tion. For a long time the Kaffirs endeavoured to avoid tread- 
' ing on or coming very near the dead being very superstitious; 

' but as w# neared the Tugela the bodies lay so thick in the 

* road and on each side that it was impossible to avoid them any 
' longer. The Kaffirs walked very tpiickly and never answered 

* once any remark I made appearing frightened^as well as 
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‘ intensely disijusted, and no bribe that could be oflcivd would 
' induce a KafHr to touch one. I saw many inslanco: of mothers 
' wilh babies on their backs with assegais through both., and chiU 
' dren of all ages assegaied between the shoulder blades.’ A 
^ very large number of the young and middle aged now in Natal 
’ bear the marks left by wounds received at the fight of the 
Tugela. They are very proud if an European notices these, and 
it only requires an allusion or question regarding how they were 
obtained to set them off on a full and graphic description of 
that day. A Kaffir, who will admit he belonged to the defeutod 
army, will enter with the greatest gusto into a narration of what 
he saw and did. But enough of a horrible story. Mr. Baldwin 
says he shortly afterwards came up with the victors teaching 
Ketchwayo as they said to be king. After such an acquaintance 
with Kaffir life it is strange to find Mr. Baldwin saying— 

* They say perfect happiness does not exist in tliis world, but 
' I should say a Kaffir Chief comes nearer to it than any other 
‘ mortal; his slightest wish is law, he knows no contradiction, 
' has the power of life and death in his hands at any moment, 
'can take any quantity of wives and put them away at any 
' moment, ho is waited upon like an infant, and every wisli, 
' whim and caprice is indulged to the fullest extent.’ 

But contradictions abound wherever Kaffir character is 
touched upon in these travels, it may be owing to the variety 
of tribes our author has had to do with. Wo cannot wind up 
our remarks alluding to Kaffirs and Mr. Baldwin’s opinion of 
them better than by quoting a paragraph as a context to many 
to be found in his book. In the one below he does only justice to 
a people possessing many admirable qualities, foremost amongst 
which are honesty, truth and patience, against these roust be set 
ingratitude and laziness—of the latter many are already compa¬ 
ratively cured, but the former bad quality they will never lose; 
they do not understand the meaning of gratitude, but they may 
be taught to understand the value of industry. Many persons 
deny their honesty, such a denial is a libel on the nation; a few 
years real experience enables any man to cite dozens of cases of 
the most interesting character to prove its extraordinary preval¬ 
ence, although we agree with Mr. Baldwin it has been implanted 
through fear, for by their law theft is punished by death. Some 
mistakes have arisen with casual visitors through a want of discri¬ 
mination. Unfortunately too many cases of petty larceny have 
occurred amongst the youths from the Missionary schools, and 
the writer is convinced it arises from impressing upon the native 
children the necessity for doing as Europeans do regarding dress, 
&c. without sufficiently inculcating that nakedness is lesS' 
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discredittiLle tlijiii wejirinjy rlulhes ol)tained by ilu'ffc. Tlie 
tostimony wo reler to is as follows, and if money^ be inserted for 
‘ bullets^ it will be equally correct t— 

‘ l^ota note from John some nine days a^o, saying he had lost 

* all his bullets on the path, and wishing me to send him more. 

* This morning the bullets were bi'onght here by a Kalfir who 

* had picked them up two days from here. Their high sense of 

* honesty is wonderful; for there is nothing, perhaps, that 

* they more desire than powder and lead, and this find 'v;>s a 
' godsend; yet the Kallir brought them back. There are sonic 
‘excellent traits in tlndr character; hut, as they are perfect 
‘ heathens, it is as much through fear as any better feeling.^ 

The best j)roof, if proof be needed, of the Kallir's honesty, is to 
be found in the fact the oldest Colonists employ them on errands 
of trust. The Kallir servant as fully understands the value of 
money as his master docs, yet the master emjdoys him every day 
to carry money long distances and through localities in which if 
he were missing, it would be irnj)ossiblc to trace bis whereabouts. 
Sliaugors accustomed to that caution which .a residence in 
most countries renders ncccssarj’^, never fail to express snrjirise at 
the trust reposed in the Natal Kallirs. Often have we known 
Pieter Murit/burg Mcrcbanls and even the Banks send to D’ Urban 
by servunts hundreds of pounds counted out in their presence, to 
satisfy them as to the exact number of “s/mmi** (tens) they had 
to deliver to the D’Urbaii Mulonghi** (white man). And al> 
though the payment for this work will be but some 12s or IJ-s 
between the two (for they prefer to travel in company), we never 
yet beard of a breach of the trust reposed in them. 

Attached to the volume is a small map of South Africa, upon 
which are traced the various routes adopted in each of Mr. Jbild- 
wiu*s trips, adding materially to an easy comprehension of the 
extent and variety of the country comprised in his joiirneyings. 
It is only when we thus see them clearly described, that we 
recognise how greatly cnchanced must he the dilfieulties the 
traveller ha,s to contend against, wlien trekirig in Bechuana 
land or the Mosilikutse country as compared with Natal and 
the Zulu country, to say nothing of the Transvaal and the 
Free State. These latter parts of South Africa are blessed 
beyond all comparison with any other districts hy that ines¬ 
timable prize an ample supply of irrigation, its higli lauds 
and mountain ranges send forth tlieir rivulets in all directions 
towards tl\e Eastern coast, but seem to cherish a conservative 
dread of supplying any land South of Natal or North of De- 
Ligoa Bay. Jn Natal one never thinks of enquiring as to the 
certainty ot Mudiug water, whereas to a traveller visiting some 
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of tlie (listricfs alluded to by Mr. Baldwin it is the Hi's! con- 
si<lei'ution. More misery has been engendered by ‘ 'ishly under¬ 
taken trips into arid lands than by all other causes put together, 
and it is only the practised traveller who thoroujyhly understands 
the necessity of graining sound informatkn on the subject ere 
** ventures where there is danger of a scarcity of water. In Natal 
every few miles the traveller meets with a river large or small; 
his chief difficulty resting in detention from this cause in tiic 
rainy season, owing to the absence of bridge accommodation, 
but generally speaking, during three fourths of the year, no rivers 
are too deep to be safely crossed by the ordinary South African 
waggon. With this countless variety of streams, which How 
tlirough the Zulu eotiiitry as well ns Natal, it is a lamentable 
fact, but so it is, not one is navigable for commerce, and even 
if the beds of the most favorable could l>e kept clear, there still 
exists one great hindrance. As they all flow towards the Mo¬ 
zambique Chaiiiicl, all are blocked at the mouth except at certain 
tides; the same drawback exists in the shape of a bar at the 
mouth of the bay of Natal. No anchorage could be safer, and 
none presents greater conveniences naturally, while lew could 
show half the beauty presented to the eye when once inside the 
bar. With all these advantages it has one of the most serious 
drawbacks whicli any port can be subjected to,—the depth of water 
so suddenly' iluctuatcs, in accorduiico with the prevalence of certain 
winds, that we have known vessels drawing eleven or twelve feet 
only detained outside six and seven weeks at a time. To over¬ 
come this difficulty, very extensive harbour works have lately 
been commenced at Port Natal, it being believed that the colony 
will eventually be benelitied by the removal of the bar, to an 
extent which justitics the present vast outlay. The bar that 
silts up the mouths of all tiie Natal rivei*s frequently becomes 
of such a height us when aided by the dry sands, driven by 
the easterly winds, to form a ridge of laud making the river 
near its mouth into a lagoon for a time, and it is in these lagoon 
that the sea-cow delights to revel. But this silting up greatly 
di^pends on the nature of the season and especially on the pre- - 
valence of certain winds wliich at all times blow more or less 
strongly on the East coast of Africa during the summer season. 

Turning over the pages of this book, we are reminded by 
frequent reference to the weather that some allusion to the 
climate should be made, as being one of the chief advantages 
of which Natal can boast. The climate is superb J^vve have 
'never yet heard its beauty called in question. Visuors, con¬ 
tented or discontented, will admit tlmt the splendid climate 
with wliich Natal is blessed goes far to make up for its 
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muny sliortcomings. The Colony may challenge the world 
to show one superior, we might almost say equal to hers, 
possessing the highest qualities of the temperate and torrid 
zones admirably blended. On the coast, and for some iii'teeii 
or twenty miles inland, an allmost tropical heat prevails during 
the whole summer, but rendered healthful and agreeable by the 
prevalence of strong sea breezes whicii blow almost without 
intermission during the season from North East or South East; 
while the higher lands of the inteiior possess an European climate 
<aided by a strongly rarifled air; indeed the clearness of tiie 
atmosphere in all parts of Natal is remarkable, and Mr. Baldwin 
points it out as being the great cause of sportsmen from other 
parts so continnalljf misjudging distances when taking aim. 
The summer season in all parts of the upper districts resembles 
that of the most favored parts of Europe, while the winters 
are less severe than in the northern heniispherc. It is on this 
account that Natal is now being strongly recommended as a 
favorable spot to which to transfer a patient suffering from any 
description of pulmonic complaint. When the Colony is so 
selected, we suspect the invalid should take up his residence 
between Pieter Maritzburg and the Drakensburg, as we can 
hardly believe that the coast lands with their tropical bush can 
prove otherwise than injurious to the sufferer. 

The wide difference between the climate on the coast and that 
inland is shown by the character of the Natal products em¬ 
bracing, as we have said, almost every known plant; those of the 
tropics are rendered especially fine owing to the hot season being 
the time of year when the heavy rains descend, coming in the 
form of thunder storms of two or three hours duration nearly 
every afternoon. The increased altitude of laud towards the in¬ 
terior is most strongly marked on the coast, hut in four dis¬ 
tinct steps the height of the Drakensberg mountain range is 
attained. Pine Town hill some ten or eleven miles from the port, 
and on the road to Pieter Maritzburg forty miles away, is 
in elevation hut little inferior to that city. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of this city, the capital and scat of government, all Europe¬ 
an fruits, flowers and vegetables grow in perfection, while 
twenty miles towards the Drakensberg wheat forms the only 
exception to a satisfactory production of the cereals of the world, 
and many colonists are still sanguine that a wheat crop will yet 
be added to the number, but from the attempts already made by 
practical pien we fear further experiments will prove equally 
disappointing. The neighbourhood of the Drakensberg is 
healthy and beautiful, forming the sanatarium for invalids in¬ 
jured by other climates, or by the reckless colonial living which 
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is the bane of the Natal of even the present day, proving it no 
exception to the majority of young colonies. 

It may seem strange to the casual reader if we express the 
O))inion that despite its splendid climate, and thougii blessed 
as wo admit it to be with a most fertile soil, we can see no chance 
of Natal ever becoming a thriving colony. We have before 
stated that the colony will produce almost every thing belong¬ 
ing to the vegetable kingdom, but to each one of those prodiiet^s 
which can ever enrich a {)eople, some serious and, we fear, fatal 
impediment exists against a favomtible competition being main¬ 
tained by Natal in the markets of the world. So long tis the 
C(iloiiy has to depend on imported labor it will stand at a dis¬ 
advantage in a comparison with nuiiiy parts of the globe. Let 
us take, for instance, the article of sugar, the only exportable 
article produced in a quantity worthy of notice,—the little 
wool exported being the produce of the Free State though ship¬ 
ped from D^Urban. This article dates from about 18.55 or 185(>, 
and was looked upon as the crop which was to do what cotton 
failed to do in making the fortunes of tlm colonists. It is 
proved that sugar can only be grown in. Natal by imported 
labor, in which case it has to com[>ete with Brazil and (hiba 
(slave conntries) and our own West India Islands, to say no¬ 
thing of Manritins and Reunion; and as though this conipetition 
was not suiKeient to deter capitalists from investing tiieii money, 
experience has shown that daring some winters the frost is too 
severe fur the cane even on the rising ground; in the valleys 
it has proved a total failure. • 

Take again cotfee. Some beautiful specimens have been pro¬ 
duced. Tlierc are now several estates in the neighbourhood of 
Urban, but unfortunately the berry docs not ripen simultane¬ 
ously, on the same tree will be found tlie green berry, the ad¬ 
vanced and the ripe, thus requiring the gathering to continue all 
\he year round entailing vast labor where labor is very dear, 
and very dear hecstuse no legislation has yet been permitted, 
having for its object the making the refugee Kaffir an useful 
member of society. Without some great advantage to com¬ 
pensate for the difficulties which must always present themselves 
in growing tropical produce in a semi-tropical country, any such 
enterprise must eventually fail. But to the sportsman or 
the man travelling for pleasure Natal has ample attrac¬ 
tions. The novelty of a rough South African Colonial life 
will have its charms for both, while the former will probably be 
as well satisfied with the opportunities of distinguishing him¬ 
self as the latter with the varied amusement and information 
derivable from a visit to a beautiful country inhabited by such 
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an extraordinary people as the Kadlrs. Probably there is no 
country in the world that contains at once such a variety, of 
nature, animal or vegetable as South Africa. Every tree, 
shrub, plant, fruit or flower is to be found there, while the 
animal world has been more than abundant in its grants to 
the eastern portion of the continent. The buck, for which the 
country has gained so celebrated a name with all hunters, 
is equally prolilic in the Free State as in Nnmaqualaud. When 
the dry season drives the herds to the lower districts for 
pasturage yon will see Gordon Cumining’s statements full^ 
verified—one looks out and the first sight astonishes, but a con¬ 
tinuation of the same moving mass leaves one uncertain as to 
tlic correctness of the visual organs, it seems incredible that the 
flock the sportsman saw gallojiiug along at sunrise this morn¬ 
ing can be connected with that at wliich he takes aim this 
afternoon, but so it is, and after a while he loses any thought of 
the credible or the incredible, and believes any thing the native 
tells Iiim, whether likely or unlikely, whether it refers to the 
gorilla or the unicorn. The diUiculty is when to doubt, and do¬ 
ing so sometimes proves one absurdly incredulous, hut there still 
remains the danger of an exhibitiun of credulity which the Kuflir 
will turn to advantage, and where to draw the line will always 
be the difficulty of the Natal traveller. His credulity may 
prove tolerable, but the Kaffir has little respect for the over 
Buspieious European. 

In the present instance, the list of the game hugged is so 
enormous that we should he inclined to call in question our 
autlior's veracity, did we not know Mr. Ealdwin. His state¬ 
ment only affords to us another proof—if such were wanting— 
of his quality as an unerring marksman and is to ns as satis¬ 
factory as the productuui of tlie skins of the animals reported 
to have fiillcn to his rifle. In one expedition alone, tliat 
to the Zambesi he bagged many individuals of the following 
list of animals, elephant, hippopotami, rhinocerosos, white, black, 
blue, and two homed; girafles, elands, hiiflhloes, hartehcests, 
wildebeests, of all sorts and colors: queggas and some thirty 
dlifercnt species of bu(;k, to say nothing of lions, leopards, panthers, 
hyenas, wolves, dogs, cats, anteaters, boars, crocodiles, arma¬ 
dillos and a thousand other animals, while the birds comprise 
every winged thing from the ostrich to the sacred Ibis, or the 
large crested bustard to the common snipe. 

Bemem^iering to have met Mr. i^aldwin on his last return 
journey reminds us that few of our Indian readers are likely 
to he able to form any correct idea of a traveller's waggon 
life in the parts Mr. Baldwin selected for his hunting field. 
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Few lives arc more extraordinary than the wag'^oncr’s, wliether 
he jollows the treck lor pleasure or for profit. We see now and then 
the ijuii had to be dropped by our author in lav<,r of tlie whip, 
and we are not surprised to see he complains of the hard work 
entailed by tlie perpetual use of that sixteen feet bamboo handle 
with twelve feet of hide attached. Many a laryfcr and strong¬ 
er man than Mr. Baldwin has found waggon driving no 
easy occupation, but he in common with others admits its 
charms. 

The reader is much mistaken- if he supposes that a twelve 
months trek in a South African waggon is monotonous—to 
say nothing of sundry breaks down, or now and then some ne¬ 
cessary repairs to be elfeeted, there is the continual aileiition to 
one's oxen, the outspan every three hours with the simulta¬ 
neous temporary encampment, and the wood fire to boil the 
coffee, almost the universal drink when treking in South Africa, 
then there is the perpetual unpacking and repacking the 
\vatehing the span wliile grazing, us oxen acenstonied to roam 
ov'er such distances as Zulu cattle are will, if allowed, wander u 
long way in search of grass should they find that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the outspan distasteful, and this often has to be select¬ 
ed from its proximity to water. 

_ Then there is the change of time for treking, and the suspen¬ 
sion of it when wet weather sets in, owing to its proving very 
injurious, while it is cruel to trek in rain since the yoke when 
wet galls the necks of the oxen most unmercifully. Of course 
the most pleasant time is when the moon allows one to trek 
by night, and both men and beasts are thankful for those paids of 
the month. The turn out of a waggon is one of the moat remark¬ 
able exhibitions in the world, it is nnique, and while not likely 
to have a charm for Lord Dundreary, whom it would sorely 
puzzle to discover the uses to which some articles are put, it 
does its share in adding to the novelty and pleasure of South 
African veldt life. The waggon has to serve the traveller’s 
every purpose—it is as much his hotel as his storehouse, and 
a pretty medley of both it generally is. Mr. Baldwin describes 
himself as surrounded by a chaos composed of ‘ heads and horns 
* of all descriptions, lion's and wolf's skulls, ostrich eggs, jackal 
‘and wild cat skins, koodoo,tressebe, wildebeeste, springbock, 

' rhinoceros horns and ears, great lumps of salt, dry flesh bang- 
'ing up, neck straps and yoke keys; guinea fowls, ducks 
‘and geese, pheasant and partridge feathers ir? all direc- 
‘ tious, rabbit skins without number, pots, pans, ostrich 
‘ feathers, buflalo and eland hide.' We do not mean to say 
every waggon will show so great a variety, but there may 
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always bo found an incongruous mixture of articles of trader- 
food, wearing apparel, waggon necessaries, tools and curiosi¬ 
ties. Some idea of an African huntcris life may be gather¬ 
ed from a few casual remarks which are found hero and 
there in the book before us. ^ It is miserable enough at times, 

* but altogether it is a roving, careless, wandering life that has 

* charms for me. We do just us we like and wear what is most 
' convenient. When on foot a blue and white shirt and a' stout 
' pair of gaiters, with the iulditioii of a cap and shoes, are all (hat 
' 1 burden my body with*. * * * ' Missing my way I was obliged 

* to sleep ill a Kailir kraal.* Any person possessed with olfactory 
nerves at all sensitive will pity him. ‘ I slept out that night 

* after a heavy feed on the eland, (just shot) of which the Kaffirs 
' reserved for my special benefit the tongue and a marrow-bone.* 
As a contrast we read ‘on our return we found Proud foot and 
‘ Maxwell arrived. We had a jolly afternoon with a little target 
‘ praeti(‘e and atlilctie feats and finished up the evening with 
‘ singing*. At a meeting such as this even European politics aro 
disuussed, we find. Of course ail local information is sought with 
avidity. It serves another purpose in the form of providing 
a circulating library, by which the book read half a dozen timea 
in one waggon takes it place to do duty in exchange for one 
equally well digested in another.* Objections on the ground of 
its promoting a desultory stj'le of reading may be raised, but 
only let the objector he in a like slate of destitution, and 
he will learn to value anything in the shape of a hook. 
It is true this kind of library may not be quite as ptjrfeet as 
Mr. Mudie*s, from whence we arc told books are sui>plied to every 
part of the world, but perhap.«s even that enterprising purveyor 
of literature might experience some difficulties in keejiiiig up 
a regular supply of new books to a subscriber of the roaming 
character of those who belong to the Baldwin school. In another 
place we read of a vegetable diet as novel in its way as elephant 
heart. ‘ 1 breakfasted yesterday about 2 P. M on a raw telo, a 
‘ root somewhat resembling a huge potatoe, hut soft, sweet anti 

* moistj* and amongst oth(*r horrors of the desert he describes a 
drinking vessel out of which he says ho had a most refreshing drink, 
it being the paunch of a duagga, ‘ the very best thing one can carry 
‘ water in, as evaporation takes place; and though the sun is 
' burning hot the water is remarkably cool and good.* While 
extracting these items from various parts of the book referring 
to Veldt, b«sh or desert life, wo must not omit to afford our 
readers an insight into the views upon European waste which 
our author and Kaffirs equally protest against by their daily 
life. When speaking of a dinner of jroasted giraffe, we are told 
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the daintiest part is the intestines, and we arc assured that if 
wq will only consent to drop our prejudices, we English shall 
find we systematically neglect tlie best parts of nil the animals 
of which we partake. Every man is of course at liberty to follow 
his taste, but vre are not yet prepared to take as a fair specimen 
of an epicure, a hungry hunter or to pin our faith on an authority 
evidently so far from that of a fastidious gourmand as we believe 
Mr. Baldwin to be. We know he is right in saying that ' the 
' KafHrs know well the best parts of every animal and laugh at 
' our throwing them away*; but tastes dilfor, and the Kaffir when 
he can get animal food selects the parts that possess the strongest 
flavor irrespective of delicacy—besides which, their digestion is 
generally of an almost perfect kind—while the manner in which 
they dispose of lung-sick cattle rendem it certain they arc 
blessed with stomachs very different from those usually given 
to Europeans. 

Perhaps it was the society in which ^ome of his meals were 
taken that rendered onr sportsman disposed to look with a fa¬ 
vorable eye upon Kaffir cooking. 

* We dined in the open air, and were attended by tlie prettiest 
‘ girls in the kraal who knelt before ns and held the dishes from 
^ which we ate. They ivear no clothing hut a skin round their 
loins j their legs, arms, necks and waists are ornamented with 
' bc.ads of every variety, and ivory, brass and copper bracelets. 

' Finer made girls than some of the well fed KafHrs I suppose 
‘ are not to be found. They have small hands and feet, beanti- 
' fully-rounded arms, delicate wrists and ankles ; their eyes and 
‘ teeth are unsurpassable, and they arc lithe and supple as .*1 
' willow wand.' Here is another episode in waggon life which, if 
usual, would we suspect cause most of our Indian hunters to lose 
a taste for sport were they compelled to imitate it. * I have made 
* pair of shoes, mended others and done my best to kill time and 
' have received four books in exchange for mine, but am very 
' chary of them reading only a little at a time, to spin them out 
' to the uttermost.* 

Mr. Baldwin in various places gives good, useful practical hints, 
and as Natal hunting is widely different, owing to the kind of 
game, to sport in many countries, an intending visitor will do 
well to read the volume. To the ^merous sportsmen in 
India, to whom a change to the beautiful colony of Natal might 
prove agreeable, we unhesitatingly recommend this hook. Of 
course many of the jottings down in its pages will secSn common¬ 
place observations to the experienced hunter of large game any 
where, but upon the tyro they will not be wasted but may prove 
serviceable in his early essays. He writes: * the bagging of 
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* larpfe shy «ynmo on foot is a coinploic science anrl re(|i)ireH 
' no small skill. You must lake your bearings, study the wind 
Mo a point, and if seen by the animals, go in uu exactly opposite 

* direction, marking well the place, and gradually work round 

* never stop])ing to look dead at them unless well concealed. It 
' is impossible to use too much caution. 1 have heard an old 

* hunter say that if he got one good chance in a day he was 
' perfectly satisfied. The first dawn of day is the best time 

* to eomraenee, and a good telescope an immense assistance.' 

When Mr. Baldwin thus instructs others he must not b 
taken for a boastful instructor. We cannot do better than 
(piote an incident which goes far to prove that he is by 
no means a sportsman of the braggadocio class—he misses 
and he blunders, and with his usual truthfulness is not 
ashamed to let us know he does so. Thus we read—* llcaelicd 
‘ tlic St. Lucy, across a hilly, rough, stony, broken countiy. After 
' being roasted in the sun till I thought I must have had brain- 
' fever waiting for a cow koodoo (the sentinel of the troop) to 
' disappear over the ridge, I came so suddenly at last upon the 
‘ troop that though usually most shy, wary, and difficult of 

* approach, they seemed now quite stupified, and I got right and 

* left at two magnificent old bulls, hearing tho bullets tell loudly 
Mike the drawing of corks both within twenty-five yards; 
'but being too anxious to get both, 1 got neither. It was 
'very mortifying, and I felt very small in my own eyes. I 
' bad left niy hat far back and suffered terribly in conse(iucnce, 

' To crown all, I lost the finest horned rhinoceros I ever beheld. 

' 1 found him, wliilc endeavouring to trace the blood-spoor of 
' one of the wounded koodoos, standing half up to his middle in 
' a mud-holc with his tail towards me. I endeavoured to di- 
' rect his atteotion to mo in various ways. I was witliin fifteen 
'yards and had been for many minqtes and could have picked 
' my place to fire twenty times, but after the last discomfiture 

* I thought I would make de^ sure, when without warning of 
' any kind he suddenly made right off, and X had only a stern 
' shot left me which was of no manner of nse.' 

After all the sport we arrive at that portion of Mr. Baldwin's 
narrative which affords some interesting information regarding 
the realisation of his hopes and endeavours through the last trip 
he undertook. He reaches the Zambesi overland. For some time 
past we have seen him giving way to despair, so much so that 
we have be^n almost fearful he would abandon ■ his intention; 
the difficulties were so great and apparently insurmountable 
that most men would have turned back long nefore deterred by 
uch hindrances as want of guides, \i(|int of water, indisposition 
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of ilu' utliMulanfs io "o on, iinfriiindJinoss and i|i^ioranco of the 
'natives, duplieity of the chiefs, loss of oxen, all il>’coiispirinjy 
to Torrn siillicient reasons for al^idoning the darinjr enterprise. 
After some dajs spent in trying to get help from the Datokas 
])_v bribery ami all other possible modes, lie says : ‘ I can get no 

* intulligenee at all from the natives as to the when and where 
‘ I ani likely to reach the great falls of the Zambesi, and T now 
^ believe firmly that none of them know themselves anything 

* about it.’ In another place he says—* My hopes of reaching the 
' Zambesi even on foot are tied. 1 am all alone and will chance 
' a pair of liorscs through tbe Ily in the night.' It may be 
unnecessary, but we may remark that Mr. Ilaldwiii alludes to 
the t«.ftse Ily—one of the greatest of all the troubles and dan¬ 
gers the African traveller has to contend against. This fly some¬ 
what larger than tbe common honse-lly abounds in some districts 
of South Africa, and fortunate indeed is that traveller who can 
get through with the loss of only one or two of his span of 
oxen,—for the bile of this insect (and it attacks horses as well 
as oxen) is generally fatal. The work of destruction by the 
tsetse fly is frightfully sudden. Sometimes carrying olf the 
whole of a waggoner’s sjian in twenty-four hours, and leaving 
him destitute of all means of communication but by liisowii feet. 
Too great care cannot be taken as to the whercaliouts of these 
districts, for the iuexperioncc'd traveller will not discover the 
existence of this plague until liis oxen arc dying around lilni 
ai>pareiitly without reason. 

Not many days after reading the cx])ressions of dcs])}n'r, we 
find his hopes are realised. On the Mh August he finds the 
Zambesi Falls, for four days ho walked day'and night until his 
ears were greeteil with tlioir roar; altliougli rather long for ex¬ 
tract, his description of the Falls will not, we arc sure, bo unin¬ 


teresting, and therefore we transfer it to our jiages. 

* I struck the river first about two miles above tlie Falls and 
' lliere it is not less than two miles wide, covered with islands 
' of all sizes, one at least ten or twelve miles round wooded to 
* the water’s edge—mowaiia tiees, palmyra, and palms and plenty 
'of wild dates, some of tiie former measuring twenty yards 
'round the bole. The river is the finest and most beaulifnl I 
'ever saw. It is rocky and rather shallow and just above the 
' Falls about one mile wide. And now for the Falls. 1 heard the 
'roar full ten miles off, and j'^ou can see the immense volumes 
' of spray, ascending like a great white cloud, over wliifch shines 
' an eternal rainbow. The whole volume of water pours over 
'a huge rock into an enormous chasm below, of immense 
' depth.’ 


h 
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counted from sixteen to eijriiteen, while n. Iieavy stone of 
' about twenty pounds weight was falling. 1 could not see it to 
' the bottom, but only saw tl|e splash in the water. 1 stood 

* opposite to the falls at nearly the same elevation, and ct)uld 
' almost throw a stone across. Tin* gorge cannot he more than a 
^iMiiidrcd yards wide and at the holtoin, t!»e river rolls lurhuleiitly 
'boiling. You cannot see the largest falls for more than a few 
' yards down, on account of the spray, and you aie drenched 

* with rain for a hundred yards round from the falling mist. 
'It is <»ne y)crpen(lioular fall of many hundred lectj aj.d 
' I should think these were no less than 2,000 yards long, 
' and the outlet is not certainly more than forty 3 ards 
' wide.' 


'This outlet is not at the end of the gorge, though how far 
‘ oil* 1 cannot say; the streams meet, form a wild mad whirlpool 
' and then rush heller sUeltor through tin* pass. Ijooking up 
* the gorge from that point is the most magnilicent siglil 1 ever 
'beheld. It is as if streams of brimstone tires were asecuding 
■'high into the clouds. There wa.s a never ceasing rain fur lil'tv. 


'and in some places a hundred yards on the high hind oppu.site, 
' and the rocks are veiy slippery, and tin; ground wliere there aie 
'no rocks is a regular swamp, where the hippopotamus, butfalo 
' and cleyihant come to gi-azc on the green grass. There is one 
' grand fall at the head of the gorge w'hieh you can sec to . In; 
' bottom about eighty yards wide, hut not so deej), as the riv<‘r 
'forms a rapid, before it shouts per])endieularly over llioro-k. 
'Below the l^alls the river winds about hi a deep, narrow in- 
'accessible gorge—a strong swift roeky stream. 1 followed 
' its windings for some distance, ami after all w^as not more 
' than two miles as the crow flies from the Falls. It is one suc- 
‘ cession of kloofs, valleys, mountains, and the worst walking I ever 
' encountered. The river through this fearful gorge seems not 
' wider than a swollen Highland torrent. The greatest drawback 

* to the otherwise magnifleent scene is that the dense clouds rising 
' from below render the main Falls invisible, and it is only the 
' smaller cascades you can sec to the 1 ottom. There are some 
' thirty or forty of these, spreading over a space of at least 1500 
' yards. The Makalolo are very jealous and very much alarmed at 
' my having found iny way hither, and cannot account for it. I 
' show them the compass and say that it is my guide and they 
' are sorely perplexed. I saw the Falls from .the opposite side 
‘ yesterday and also from above. No words can express their 

* grandeur. The view from above is to my mind the most mag- 
' nificent; the water looks like a shower of crystal, and it is one 
' perpcndioular fall of immense height. There is only one outlet, 
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V* ami it is inaivi'llons how such an iiTiineiise body of watejf 
^cjucezes itself through so small an opcninjj.’ 

Ill this neijyhhourlutofl Mr. l^ahlwin of course came across. 
Sckelctu, the muii \vht» is now R'ivinjif the Zambesi Missionaries 
so niiieh trouble, imlce*! such a eoinplcti aiitati^oiiism has lately 
beou manifested towards the Europeans there that the wisdom of 
wididrawinpf the 0 -\ford and Camhrid'.yo ^Mission sent out tho 
year before last has been seriously diseussed at home. So far as 

V • 

we have heard from those who have had to do with Sekeletu, we 
are dispon'd ti> believe lie will never for^iivo the Jlrilish, ami if 
we are to carry ou Missiunaiy labours in his cnimtry, it must 
he at the point of I lie sword. After his rece|>tiuii of Mr. and 
Mrs. Price, upon whom he ivveii^ed himself lor what he con- 
. ider.s a hreaeh of faiih on Dr. Livingstone’s part in some traus> 
ail ions in ivory, for some time at any rate our people should 
Keep clear of this delennined and powerful savao'c. In that case 
hi- believed , or ])retende(l to believe, that Mr. Ihiee’s IMissionary 
i»:Mtv had come to o-ct more of his ivory, ami therefore un¬ 
der a semblance (if hos[iilality bo ]>oisoued the whole. Mr. Price 
ioil.uiiatel}' recovered owinj'' to the weakness of his stomach con- 
hoipifiit upon a illness; this caused it to refuso to retain the 
jioisoii; lull Mrs. Price ami a. i»'cntlejnan w'hosc name we forj^fc 
died almost immediately. M’hi*.se wretches, in addition rohhin^ 
1'-. Price of every ]>a.i’t of his throe years’ e<piipment. To a 
harharons ])(‘ople irritah'd as Sekeleln’s is, w’c haveiio husiness to 
'end our ^lissionaries, it is invitin;^’ bloodshed, and this must 
contimm so Ion*:;'as w^e pm’sist in thnistin;r ourselves on them.* 
They consider us iul(}rlopers and treat us as such. We see by the 
ljn<>-lish papers that a bishop has 5^0110 out to fill the vaeaiujy 
caused by Disho]i Alaekenzie’s dtnitli, ami we hope he will on 
arrivin'*’ in South Afnea see tiro noeessity ol‘ ehoosiiify some 
other neii^hlKinrhood than the one selected at lirst, entailin/i' as 
it has a loiuj* series of calamit ies ami misfortunes. Mr. Price is not 
now, we hcliev'e, amongst them, unfortunately for him he knouts 
them only too well. We have Itoard him relate how after the 
interment of tlnjsc of the party wdio di(nl from the effects of 
the poisoned beer, he saiv a few' days afterw'ards one of the chiefs 


* Eiilcrtiiiniii'' iliose vidws, we arc glad to see that the Uritish Govern- 
went has just dctcriiiiiicd on the ahandonnient of tho Livingstone Kiiterpi-ise 
—-iilthougli the reual of the inoinbers is based upon tho es[iensivo ciiaracter 
ol the c.Kpudition and not upon the recent disturbauceH. Any way we are 
• glad to reail that an end will now be put to the danger attendwg a handful 
of Europeans, and presume the promoters and supporters of the 0. and C. Mis¬ 
sion will consider tho withdrawal of Livingstone's party as a further gi'uund 
for deciding upon a transfer of the Missionary laborew to one of those dis- 
trlcU in £$uulh Afrit.'a where tiie uliiefs are friendly t(^ Kuro][H;an kuhjects. 
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with a nccUl.ioo niadooi' a Kuropcan*s teetli, and wiiioli the sjiva|^c 
Itoasiud wore Mrs. l*rico’s—only itio correctly us all the hocliv-s^ 
wenj Ibiiiid to have heen dajj uj) and mutilated. If sued) a man 
iis Mr. Price known and respected by many of the Kaflir tribes, 
and therefore understanding liow to treat the barbarian inhabi¬ 
tants of Africa meets witli such a reception as tliis, tlie position 
of a Missionary party avowedly come to settle in the nei«»;hbour- 
liood must be hazardous in the extreme, illr. Iluldwin is ii.-mean 
judjro, liavinj*; had considerable experience with chiefs of tie, 
M<isilikatse class he found the less Jjo had to do with Sekcletu’s 
])eople the better. Tiiey are thorough followers of their chief. 
Thus we read: ‘ aMassipootana, one of Sekolctu’s eaptaius, was 

* oxceedinL;*ly savaye 1 hud seen the fulls without any assibtauce 

* from him or ln.s people, and sent several messeng-ers to say that 
‘ 1 must pay him handsomely. On the third day 1 went to see 

* him and made liim a small present, hut he was quite on the 
‘ high horse and said, that now 1 liad come across he would take 
' eare that I did not go baek again; 1 must stay there till 1 
‘ had paid him for the water 1 drank and washed in; the wood 

* that 1 burned, the gi’ass i hat my horses ate, ainl it was a grvat 

* oilbnee that 1 Iiud taken a plunge into the river on coming 
' out of one of his punts; if 1 had heen drowned or devoured 

* by a crocodile or sea-cow Sekelelu wouhl have blamed him, 
‘ and had I lost my footing and fallen down the Palls, my 
‘ nat.ion woidd have said that the Makololos had killed me.* 

That the Makololos arc at present very angry with Dr. Living¬ 
stone and the Missionaries they take gooil eare to show on every 
possible occasion; they never were known as a friendly tribe, 
but it has boon only of late that the directly hostile feeling to¬ 
wards the English lias been plainly manifested. IlaUUvin explains 
it thus and says lie gained the iufunnatioii from his own inter¬ 
preter. When speaking of his disappuiutmeiit in huding that the 
Makololos would not tr.i le any tusks witli him he says—' the 
‘ captain is exceedingly aiiiujyod at a numher of his men sent 
‘ by his father to Dr. Livingstone remaining behind, and he 
' blames the doctor, who he says ought to ha’'‘j made liiem conic 
' baek, and he is vexed also at the non-arrival of of the cannon 
' and horses which the doctor was to have brought him.* We 
do not douht but this is another grievance, for we have always 
understood that the treatment Mr. Price received was ostensibly 
as an example of wbat Sekeletus people would do with any who 
again toofcJiway ivory under promises of sending back presents- 
in return. Too great care cannot be taken in promises made with 
the natives of South Africa tliey are very mindful of theirs, and 
expect others to be the same; if they are once defrauded. 
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even nninlentii)iinlly, tlic most friondly people will become 
,a’ eiiemios. Mr. ibildwiti mentions the treutme: ’ In* received 
from Seehele, one of the most frienilly chiefs wo have in Africa, 
ami one that pretends to he half a Christian. 

Afr. ibildwin writes—‘ I found Seeheh as I expected at the 

* llariian^roats State, and instead of reeeivini;: thanks from him 
‘ for the sale convoy of his dauj^hter, he merely pointed to Inir 

* and sai<l tliat is my child wlnmi an linj^lisliinan your coiintiy- 
^ man has thrown away. I thoiijrhtthe Kno-lish were my friends; 
' hut now 1 see thev are iust tin; same as the lloers and wish 

* to make me «lead; and as they have treated me so I will treat 

* them. He told me that I must pay his man whom I had 

‘ en^’aiired for two heifers, I must ^jfive him tw«» ha^s of powder 
‘ and two bars of lea<l, and do it at once as he was b’ 

* inspaii and trek to his state. I did so and then he ordered 
' his people to drive my horse Kleiicr to his hors(‘s, and he should 

* take him also, and let me see the way the Bechuanans aeted when 

* they wore wrono^ed. I could do notliin^ hut submit which F did 

* with a very had ^’race. l\ly drivei aud his driver bdd me tliat 
‘ the moment tiiat Seeliele .vas »»‘one the Man;j;walos would unload 

* my wai^'j^on and take everylhin<if as 1 had »-oiic throui^li 

* J^^aehiu^s (sountry without iirst askinp^ liis leave, and they 

* he^_:^cd me to iu'^pan and with Scchele.' 

In r(‘adin^ these accounts of his rambles in South Africa, wo 
liave scon Mr. Baldwin as the traveller, the s|U)rtsman, ami we 
may say the diplomatist, i’.i all tlircc characters remaining per- 
feeily unfettered and able to follow his own in. the 

path which olfered him the greatest temptations. Tii all these he 
has jn’oved himself no common traveller. ^J’hc skill he has exhi¬ 
bited during his trips, extending over an eight years residence 
in South Africa, is only equalled by the exhibition of his in- 
domitahlc pluck and never ceasing energy; imlefatigahlc to 
the last degree he must have been, or wo eould not now 
chronicle his three ditrerent wanderings in the. Zulu country; 
Ills journey into the Merico country; his visit to Lake Ngaini 
or his sojourn amongst the .Maccahicas, to say nothing 
of his troubles and dangers when he went amongst tlie 
latter as well as the ’Makololos. That he has come safely 
out from among tliese various tribes we heartily congratulate 
him, and only regret that it is not within the limits of an .article 
such as this to iiiid room for the various sporting adventures 
which Mr. Baldwin so ably relates. We open tlie^book and 
ev'^cry page conveys some adventure more daring or more danger¬ 
ous than the one wo last read of. It will prove to those who 
read it a lively as well as entertaining book, e<fiially enjoyable 
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as a fund of imiiiseniont or as work of insiriietion, we invite tlic 
reader to a liook wiiieli we should spoil if wc abridged, but fr^uri 
which we have already made more than a liberal selection, but in 
defence we must plead a temptation such as seldom falls to our 
lot. 

Wc lake Ictave of our inlerestin^ author and daring sports¬ 
man with the (piotati on of one more example of his ])rowess, and 
one that he has himself selected for especial notice as ids hist great 
feat. If he has by this time n-joined his old friends in Natal we 
know that with gun in hand lie will he certain further to dis¬ 
tinguish himself, and we tru^t that health and opportunity will 
onahle him (o give the world in an etpially entertaining and iiistrue- 
tivo narrative tlie results of his secoud scries of wauderiny:s in the 
Colony he so thoroughly loves, and where he is so universally res¬ 
pected and such a great favorite. The adventure with the Lion 
we give in his own words. 

*• Tlic masaras followed his spoor about a couple of miles, when 
' he broke cover. I did not sec him at (irst hiii gave eluisc in the 
‘ direction in which the masaras pointed, saw him and followed 
' tor about 1^1)00 yards as he had a long start, Avhen be stood in a 
‘ nasty thorn tliickct. 1 dismounted at about sixty or seventy 
'yards and shot at him; I could only see his outline and that 
' very indistinetl}'^, and lie dropt so instantaneously, that I 
' thought T had shut him dead. 1 remounted and reloaded and 
' took a short (;irele and stood up in niy stirrups to eateh a sight 
'of him. llis eyes glared so savagely ami he lay crouched in 
' so natural a position with his cars aUme eroet, the points black 
' as night, that I saw in a moment I had missed him; I was 
' then about eighty yards from him and was weighing the 
' chances of getting a shot at him-from behind an immense ant- 
' heap about lifteen yards nearer. 1< had just put the horse in 
' motion with that intention, when on he came nith a trenien- 


' dons roar, and Ferns whipped round like a top and away at full 
‘ speed. My horse is a fast one, and has run down the gemshok, 
' one of the ileetest antelopes, hut the way the lien ran Iiiin in 
' was terrific. In an instant 1 was in my best pace leaning for- 
' ward, rowels deep into my horse’s Hanks looking hack over my 
‘ left shoulder over a hard flat excellent galloping ground. On 
' came the lion two strides to my one, 1 never saw anything like 
' it, and never want to do so again j to turn in the saddle and 
' shoot darted across my mind when he was within three strides 
' of me, bdt on second thoughts I gave a violent jevk, on the neat 
' rein and a savage dip at the same time with the otf heel armed 
‘ with a desperate rowel just in the nick of time as the old mana- 
*' kill hounded by me grazing my light shoulder with his and 
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‘ all but nuliorsiniy me, but I iiiannfrcd to mysolf by clingy* 
^ injj to the near stirrup leather. 11c iiniiicdiately hiektined his 
* speed, as soon as 1 could pull up, which was not all at once as 
‘ Ferns had his mettle up, 1 jiimped oir and made a very pretty 
'and praiseworthy shot considering* the li 'rce ordeal I had just 
' passed (thouj^h I say it who ou«;ht not) brcukin«r his hind le<y 
‘at 150 yards off just at the edp;e of tlie thicket. Fearful of 
‘ losin«r him as the miLsaras were still llyinji^ for bare life over 
‘ the felt with their shiehls over their heads, and I knew nothinf» 
‘ would prevail on tlnun tc) take his spoor again, 1 was in tho 
‘ saddle and chasing him like jjiad in an instant, llis broken 
‘ leg gave me gn-at eonlldcncc though he went hard on three legs; 
‘ 1 jumped off forty yards behind him and gave him the second 
‘ barrel, a good shot just above the root of the tail breaking his 
‘ spine, Avhen he lay under a bush roaring furiously and I gave 
‘ liirn two in the chest before he cried “enough.’* ’ 

Fate has .‘igaiii shown her caprice. The Nimrod that with iron 


frame bids deiiaiieeto fever alter fever in South Africa, runs risks 


and braves dangers such as do not ordinarily fall to the lot of 
man, rides after the hounds in Leicestershire and meets with a 


serious accident, bnt we trust ere this tho results of tlic in¬ 
jury received on that occasion may have proved of a less formid¬ 
able ehaiMcter than was at iirst feared, and tliut it may he our 
plea'^ure to have again to welcome in the Veldt the William 
rdiarles llaUhvin we had the pleasure of meeting in the beautiful 
(Colony of Natal. 
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AtiT. II—1. A Circular of the Chief Comniis^ioncr of Nagporc, 
eluted l-tli July 

2. l)r^ heaces from Central India, Mil, G. Clixe Vol, 1st. 
Engineer's Journal 1858 : 

8. Friend of Imllaf\'6KA~^^, 

4. Tinm of India, 1801-02. 

6 . Report on the Adniinielrnfion of the Central Provinces up n. 
August, 1802. hy R. Tkmi'Le Esi^. IJ. C. S., Printed at the 
Chief Commissioner’s Oliice Press, Nagpore. 

W HEN a few yeara ago attention was called, by Captain Bell 
to the Nagpore Provinces, very lew people in England, or 
even in India, cared to read his published letters. Tliere were lew 
who took the trouble to enquire where Nagpore was. 'Whether 
it was inhabited or not; whether it was still governefl by its 
old native Princes: whether it was to the found in the map near 
Sind, or only a few miles from Bombay: whether it was an ap¬ 
panage of the British Crown, or governed by the Nizam at 
Hyderabad! whether it was well or ill governed, were questions 
far less interesting than the most American questions, even less 
interesting than the question of the progress of the Red River 
setllemcnts, or the administration of justice by the iludson^s 
Bay Company. Since the publication of Captain Boll’s letter, 
however, many changes have occurred, we therefore oiler no 
apology for entering on this subject, Tlie transfer of the 
administration of the British possessions in India to the Uuceii, 
and the growing importanee of India to England, have tended 
to secure general attention even for interior of this vast 
Peninsula. And now the great cotton distress by oiiee more 
concentrating attention on India will have theelfect of bringing 
into prominence even such small sections of India as the Central 
Provinces which by their large cotton capabilities, and by their 
admirable ada])tability for European colonization will prove them¬ 
selves to be not devoid of interest. 

The last decade witnessed great changes in India. It added 
British Burmah, Nagpore and Oude to our possessions. It gave 
birth to the rebellion of 1857; and in the extinction of the 
Court of Directors it saw the termination of that ancient policy 
which hadf tended to make English rule in India an anomaly. - 
It witnessed among other things the fall of the last monarch of 
the line of Timur. It shewed us with startling distiuetucss 
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our future polii'V in India slioiiUl be; wliat is our p-rcat 
•s'lissioii in Tiidia. It sliewed how important to or., success here 
is the iniproveiiient of the masses; and that preat material 
results can (mly be achieved by devolopinp the physical resources 
of the country we have to povern, !^.or can wo with these 
lessons before us blame the policy of Lord Dalhousic which 
be([ueathed to us, the povernment of provinces like that of which 
this article is intendeil to pive a sketch. 

The administration of the Central Provinces was constituted on 
the 2nd Xovember IStJ], The Central Provinces embrace the 
t«*rriU)ries between the IStband 24th deprees of North latitude, 
and the 77th and Sonl deprees of East lonpitnde. Tliey strateh 
over an area ol 150,000 square miles. Their shape is that of a 
vast trianple. They comprise four Comniissioiiership.s, those of 
Jubbulpore, vSaup«)r, Nappore and Cliuteospurh. Their physical 
rc.?ources are proat; hut only partly'' developed. The preat belt of 
the V’^yndhyansstretehesover their entire Icnpth. On those central 
elevations are many' sites for sanataria, and many tracts at pre¬ 
sent waste which are admirably adapted for European settle¬ 
ments. There is much in the varied features of the scenery 
which oharaeteri/.e these provinces that will bear comparison 
with some of the best parts of India. Where the country is 
intersected by hill ranpes, the wildness ol‘ the sccnoiy presents 
some points of rcsemhlancc to the districts which hortler on the 
Sub-Himalayan and Scwalick ranpes. Over a preat portion 
will he found the diversilied features that are so often to be 


met with in the Piinjauh and in parts of Oude—extensive cul¬ 
tivations, larpe tracts ovorprown with hiph grass, wild jungles 
and sandy plains. Like the Piinjanh, too, it has many' large 
towns, and some villages which arc large enough to rank with 
towns, large tracts of uncultivated laud, and strips of wastes 
overgrown with stunted brushwood and rank grass, whore few 
sounds except the ring of the axe, or the cry of some wild bird, 
break upon the car. 


The city of Nappore is situulcd about two miles from the civil 
station. It is not so regularly built, neither docs it possess so 
much an air of cleanliness s.s the city of Jubbulpore. It is one 
of the largest native towns in these parts. It retains nearly all 
the larger houses built by the Mahratta nobility during the 
reigns of its Alahratta kings; and its few sniall regal palaces 
are still objects of (;onsidt!rable interest. A few miles distant 


from the city' is Ealdce. It is now in ruins. Thirty.years ago 
it was the country residence of the Nappore kings. To the 
north west is a court now dilapidated. Like the Caliph Vatliek’s 
the hall is of large dimensions, and very' long; with small block 
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windows and dfxtrs. To the west are a nuinlier of smaller eonrfft 
and a temple. Not far from it is a Ijiinj^alow built ftn-the reec;*;- 
tion of European travellers or visitors, and in the neighbourhood 
the inaj^azines, store rooms or old arsenals of its former soveieif^ns 
are still to he seen. At some distance, a few tumuli, and mounds 
of earth still visible, indicate the sp(>ts where the Naj^pore kind's 
used to review their troops. \M(‘wed )»y inoonlii»-ht, with its 
surroundiii}^ fields and jnnole, Paldee has a dull onbre and 
de.seried appearance. It siands amidst extensive fields a relic 
of past oriental sovereio’nty. Many a wild tale is still rehiteilof 
it, associated as it is with the last rule of the Mahratta kinj^s— 
tales of bacchanalian orgies which surpassed those of Babur; of 
riijfhtly revels and deep debauch which would have done credit 
to the court of the Kinj; of Oude. 

It is to be rci^retted tliat no efforts are made to rebuild or at 
least repair edifices like these. In Ajj^ra and at Bejapore, in 
Delhi and at Lm^know some of the finest of native structures 
arc rapidly becoming ruins. Indeed it will soon be no easy tusk 
to repair tli(!se massive stnicturcs. 

Seetabuldee Fort has been so often described that we shall 
here only say a few words upon the fveoloj^ical formation of the 
hill on which it is built. The hill is trappeau, and hut slightly 
elevated. The surface of the rock is nodular trap. Below, there 
is a fresh w'aicr deposit, clay, and imderlying the clay is to be 
seen the amygdaloidal traj) which rests on the basaltic outflow. 
The hill commands a view of the city on one side, and of the 
station on the other. To the uorlh-west is the small trappeau 
table elevation which borders ou the station. Towards thosoJith 
and east cxt.ensiv(j fields or occasional patches of waste laud 
overgrown with shrubs meet the view; beyond can be seen the 
granite range of Kamteak, the basaltic elevations of Colarmot 
and Joonapanec, as well us the points of Miinsur, Sonedehi and 
Gordpar which have been taken up as Trigoiioinetrieul stations 
of observation. 

There are few districts more interesting geologically than 
that of Nagporc. It is here that those extensive efl'usions of 
trap are to be seen which form a portion of the great basaltic 
district of India, extending over more than two hundred 
thousand square miles. Equally interesting is it from the cir¬ 
cumstance of having three distinct formations: running pa¬ 
rallel to each other—granite, sandstone and trap. Small as 
this tract-is, scarcely extending over 25,000 square miles, it yet 
contains, besides these three well marked series, insulated hills, 
indicating in other localities an intrusion of platonic rocks or 
an upheaval of metamorphic strata. 
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The reeeiit fossil diseovories of Mr. llysluj) and Mr. Huiilcr 
li'ive thrown much on the fjeoloj^ical era of t* strata of 
this district. While up to this present, of the geoloffv of Sindc 
we know nothing besides the fact of a few Ixnies of inaininulia 
and a few fossilized fornminifera liaviiii^ been discovered ; while 
with the exception of a few silicified jialins no fossils have been 
discovered in tho Saiin'or and Nerbiidda Territories; while we 
know still less oi‘ the Ibssilifcrons roninins of the sandstone 
deposits of Ihindleklmnd and the eouiitry in the vicinity of 
Aura and Ajinere; and scarcely enouijTi of the sub-Jlynia- 
layau ran^'os tt> enable ns to decide whether they bclon*]^ to the 
eocene of the Lerti.ary, or eretaejeons t>f the seeoinlary rocks, 
wo have in the Na^porc Territories, throni»'h luiieh careful 
r4*S'*arch, reliable data t o •;o np<in. There are many localities where 
distinctly marked or«j^anisnjs have been found in the sandstone 
strata. At Taklee no fewer than ten s])ecies of Coleoptera were 
found. It is a)n(mjj^st the fresh water Ibnnatioiis, between the 
nndcvlyin*;’ and overlyiinjj tra]) that perhaps the j^rcatest num¬ 
ber of liisf^ils have been fouinl. 

S4)me interest iu'r ibssils wau'e .also found cmbcddial in thesand- 
slojie strata near lva)n])li. In the collection mailc by Mr. llyslop 
were sfone cycloid (Isli scales: tlicse were iincnamciled, but in 
some of the |L?anoidians :i slight trace of llui enamel mi<>;ht still 
be se<‘ii. Arnon!Lf the fresh water ALjUuscs the followiui^- speoica 
may )»c cniimeratial:—- 

Mtdania I 3 a 1 imii» 

Paliidiiia Lymiuea 

Valvata. Unio. 

Sixty miles south of Nafrpore, amonirst tlie wild sandstone 
rauj^es tind not far from Manjyalt Mr, llyslop discovered the 
cranium of a reptile. It was subsctprently identified hy Pro¬ 
fessor Owc)» as l)elon<ifini»‘ to tlie s|X‘cics of iJiachyof)s Luticeps. 
Ti>o iv^e of these rocks should not be older than jurassie. or 
triassic. There is between the jreneral physic.d ap|)(>arane(‘ of the 
Naj^pijre district and that ol the Sau^-or and Ncrlniddu Territo¬ 
ries a very remarkable dillerenee. • 

There arc not the .same mai'kcd varieties of hills and plains, 
streams, rocks and valleys whhdi lend so much pictnroscpieness 
to the Nerbudda basiij. Then! are no wild ravines intersected 
by hrawlini^ and tiirahlino; mountain torrents. No banks friiii^ed 
with the kiKitted and o-narled branches of theTerminalia Arjiina* 
Ulce those of the Mahaimddee in Pnrj^nnnah Sonepore, the 
Nerhuddah in Barrel la, the Penoh in Sconce, or Ihe Machna 


* In tho Vcniuculur the Kuwith. 
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in Biiilool, no forcrils tmniii«r witli tlu* owr ainl 

iiitorlwistin^ bamboo, or j^lados dccpenod with the shade of t-lie 
funereal drapery of the Tilandsia.* 

The principal liills in the Najrpore Territories are those which 
form its Northern base. Extending; in a direction from North 
to South between the paraliids of and north latitude, 

they are not so much detached ranji^es as tlic termination of a series 
of extensive plateaux which extend from the Malu*leo hills in 
Chindwarra on the North West to the Laiifji hills on the South 
East. These liills very nearly throii‘»;bont tlieir entire length pie- 
sent a bold and well marked outline. Kisiiig to more than two 
thousand feet above the sea level in the iMahudeo hills, they 
extend in a eontinuous lino in an easterly direction through the 
cut ire length of the Nagpore Provinec. It is between Chiiul- 
warra and Moollyc that those wild ranges arc found in the 
centre of which arc the fortresses of Dcogurh and the hill 
villages ol‘ (Turgoozur and Malaree. Further South in bold 
and well defined outline can bo seen the escarpment of the 
ChindwaiTu and Seoneo table land alnitting on tlio plains near 
the village of Doougurtal. At the Kiirui commence those as¬ 
cents wliieh lead to the pleasant station of Sconee. Further South 
beyond the valley of the Weingunga are the Laiigi hills which 
at the lowest calculation rise to an elevation of more than two 
thousand live liundred feet above the sea level. The surface 
rook on the scarped sides of these plateaux is often red sandstone. 
This is underlaid liy yellowish conerctionary, and argillaceous 
shales. The base in many parts is formed of a thick debris of 
fragmentary rock broken off from the sides by the action of the 
weather and in others of a thick subsoil of red clay. 

There are few places whore the disintegrating and denuding 
forces of rain are better seen than among the hill districts of 
India. Amongst the colder regions of the temjierate zones rain 
through it falls im re frequently duriiig the year than in India 
is generally less powerful in its intensity and less destructive in 
its cftects. The Greenwich Observatory calculations shew the 
average fall of fain in London to be not more than 24^ inches. 
Among the bleak regions of Sweden and Norway the average is 
still loss. In India, in Bengal, and the North West Pruviiiecs 
where a fierce warm season is followed by heavy and protracted 
rains, the fall in a single day has been known to exceed thirty 
inches. Among the Sewallick and Snb-Hymalayan Ranges, 

* The Tiliuulsia is known also to f'lwv w'ild in America. The traveller 
approaches to the cemetery of Bonaventnra through a nionrnful avenue ol’ 
oaks, while on either side is :i wilderness hung with the lilandsia. 
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over the eloviitions of Darjeelinj? aiul more particularly over the 
lino of the Wosterii Ghats in the Deccan, an: those 

wild regions and rock fastnesses where the lirst Mahratlas 
hiiilt their fortresses, the nniuial fall of rain has soinelinies 
lieen known to exi^eecl oOO inches. In Ceinral India, where there 
is scarcely any severe hot season, the fall of rain thono-h not nearly 
so nmeh, is still cnnsiderahle. The cllects of these rains are seen 
in the wild luxuriance of the vefjetation which covers these hills 
in several localities, in other parts in their tendenev to denude the 
rock of its associated elay, to brin<^ down honhlers and dchri.s, to 
sweep down fra^finents of rock into the streams below, to dam 
hill torrents and to form natural lakes until the rock l»arrier lias 
been swept away, to convert solid strata into a loose detritus, 
jiartly arj^illaceous and partly arenaceous, and to produce those 
inecjualities and alterations in outline of surface ami cscarjnneiit 
which lend so much piclurcscpieness to hill and river setmery in 
India. 


The escarpments of these hills arc as stronp^ly marked as that 
of the Vyndhyan table laud on tbe Nortli of the Nerbudda. In 
orograjdiical features they are alike. In pfeuoral lithological 
characters they present the same features. In outline they shew 
tlie same blntf liemllands, the same steep elitfs: the same sub- 
lyirifj underelids. 'Whore the rivers d(?se(!nd they sometimes as 
in tlie ease of the Tons tumble over tlie edj^os of the plateaux 
in a succession of low falls: or else How between parallel gorges, 
and over gentle slopes. 

Towards the Puchmiirrics these ranges become more irregular 
in outline, and present to the view, instead of asingle contiiiuons 
diaiu, several detached groups. Those wlio have visited these 
hills have remarked the beauty of the groves, the riehness of the 
scenery and the park-like appearance which some of tlieir more 
wooded plains present. Indeed, there is much that is pictures¬ 
que about these hills. It is here that the IMaliadeo hills pre¬ 
sent those irregularities of outline and contour which lend to 
them an appearance of wild and abrupt grandeur. It is 
amongst the Puchinun*i groups that those steep sides, promi¬ 
nent peaks, abrupt falls aii I strongly marked contours are seen 
to most advantage. Situated .as they are amongst the wildest 
parts of the Mahadcos, they attain a height of more than 4,d0() 
feet above the sea level, and exhibit a succession of extensive 
plateaux admirably adapted for the site of a future station, the 
.seat of the local Government of these Territories. Those who 


would look for abrupt and wild scenery among tlie Highlands 
of Central Indi.a, will find it amongst these l«)oalilics. Situated 
amongst wild and dense jungles, there have not been many who 
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lirjVf! visilud 11)0 l*iJtjljiTniiTie.s. Those who ha\c have been 
clijinncd with the nsitural beauty ol' the place, and the park-like 
aj>|)oaran(‘e of its scenery. 

There is a vc'ry slrikin^ resemblance between the sandstone 
forinaiions So\ith of the Nerl)ndda, and those which form the 
Maliadewas. In general lithological character they are not 
much dissimilar. That peculiar lormation of the Kyrnore and 
Ihiiidnir groiqis, running parallel to each other with ii''<*p inter¬ 
vening strata^ indeed is not to be found on the South side of 
the Isicrbndda; but IVorn the V('ry small palaeontological remain.' 
yet found there i.s much i-eason to believe that both were 
similarly deposited; and that the Irappean elfusion which is so 
marked on tin’s side, and of which s<*arcely mon* than a trace is to 
he found on the other, was produced by the .same volcanic forces. 
Unlikely as it would appear, the V"yiKliiyji.n formations lui.\e 
alreafly been traced into conneetion with the stratified rocks of 
Delhi and Agra. A yet nearer conneetion may eventiuilly be 
discovered between ilie Mahadewu and Kyrnore groups than has 
yet been found to exist. 

Thebeariiigsof the scarp are North Ea.st. Granite anderyslallino 
rocks underlie the base, 'flio sandstone ranges of the Kyrnore 
or Hundair on the north of the Nerbudda, as well as the sand¬ 
stone range.-i of the Mahadeo and Satjiiirason the Simlli, ajrpear, 
as Mr. Medlieott writes, to have partaken in some great ‘pheno¬ 
menon of iijdieaval.’ Tliere are indeed two <;ireumstaiiees which 
would strongly favor tliat theory. Each viewed alone would in 
itself he a very strong ground for the induelion of 

that belief. The first is, that in these sandstone groups tlicluwer 
strata are found invariably to rest, often uneonfonnably, some¬ 
times only horizontally on hypogene, ])lutoiiic or nietaniorphic 
rocks: the other is, audit is a feature which has struck geologists 
before, that no denudation or sedimentary deposition could have 
worked out niigiiided or have ])rodueed the wonderfully eonti- 
iiuoiis direction of tlie scarp. Eroin this table land can be seen 
distinctly the distant ranges of hills which lie to the South, 
and which form the principal ranges of the plntonic rocks of 
this district. These from their vertical nature, and from their 
nearness to the trap beds indicate very strongly their igiu*ous 
origin. Amongst them are to be found granite, gneiss, fclsjiar 
pure and (piartziferous lutrnblende and vari(»us schists. There 
are in this vicinity very few strongly marked instances of well 
defined foliated micaceous schists. Tliere is ahundaneo, liowevcr, 
of that character which has its tyj)C in the siliceous and fol- 
spathie rocks of the Nerbudda basin. 

Mr. Hyslop who has given niucli of his attention to the 
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f’f tlie Njii^pon* Proving', lliiis writes of llic* ininerHlo- 
olwirncler of itv*? quart/ rrx'ks. 

^ I'lio quart/ rock yields l»ut the principal o* :* that iti 

^ yields is m>n. Tliis ore may he ohlaitied in immense quantities 
* in the district of Chaiuhq both on the l.ast and West of the 
‘ Wcinivuiuya. Near Dewul Clanm, oidy three miles from the 
‘ liast hank of the iiavi^’iihle stream, which communicates by 
'the Godavari with the Ihiy of Heiujfal, in the midst of a level 
'country covered with jun«'le, there is a hill named Khandesh- 
‘ war consistiiij^ of strata tilletl up at an an!»le of 00^ or 70''’, the 
'dip heiiii^ to the north. The summit of the hill is about 250 feet 
'above the level of the plain, 100 feet b(*in*' jyradual ascent 
' throu;^h jungle, and the remainder an abrupt wall of nuked 
' rock. The iron ore is for the most ])art specular, thou;> h many 
‘specimens possess pedarity, and seem to )>c m.aj^netic. It is on 
‘tlie surface of the s1o[kj that it is most valuahlo; hut the whole 
'mass, from an unknown depth under{^rouiul to thehijirhest peak 
'above it, is rielily laden with metal. This sinjrle hill mi^ht 
'furnish iron for tin? construetion of all the rail roads that siiall 
'ever be made in India, ami, with its abundance of fuel and (‘heap- 
'ness of labor and convenieiuic of situation, it is admirably 
' adapted for an ex])ort trade to every part of the country. JJut 
'besides this hx-alily, there are others in the nci^hhourhuod 
' which could each contribute an uniiniited supply of (be same 
' indispensable metal. Amoiu*'these maybe mentioned Loliara, 
'0»*alj)ct, and JMelapar, Jllianapilr, iMenda and Amjawalii, which 
'are ali on the West of the Weini^^uii'^a, and at all of which 
'pl;ie(‘s the ore seems to occur in quartz, and is sometimes 
' oTaimlar !mt for tlie most part cennpact.^ 

At Ilainteak this class of rocks is most stronjyly developed. 
The j^ranitc in this locality nuiy he taken as typical of the 
granite of the country; and will be found not to he much 
unlike that which forms the long range of the Gurrali hills of 
the Jubhulpore district, on which the old building of the Mud- 
dun Mohal stands, llunning parallel with this range the granite 
might bo irac(id throughout .‘ill the country covered with the 
schistose f<;rmations. 

A line drawn from Baitool to Bundara will indicate as nearly 
as possible the commencement of the great trap beds of this 
district. The South West side is bounded by the Wardah. On 
the Bast it stretches far beyond the Weiiigunga. The hills 
are for the most part Hat topped, but where the effusion has 
been considerable, extensive plateaux as at Mooltye and Nag- 
pore or Taklce arc to be found. No one who has once visited 
these plateaux or observed the minerals of these rocks could 
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i:iil tn lictrri struck with the hij^h ignoDUs fiisiun to which 
th<‘y hiul hecii feuhjocted. 

(jrwiist'iiie, chiystoiie, amygtlaloid and porphyry are to he 
seen iiiil)edded amongst these rooks. It is dillieult to state 
positively wlielher the granite of this district is older than tlio 
iraj). To us it appears, although this theory may ho opposed 
to Mr. llyHlo[»’s, that tlio trap is posterior to the granite. The 
granite u])pears to have been the first topcnetrat(?ahovc Mic surface 
and to heave up the sandstone and stratilled rocks, t hi'-wing 
tliem up from their horizontal positions into vertical elills «.~ 
ranges, insinuating itself among the hands of the metamorphie 
strata, or in volcanic masses overtlowing like liquid lava. There 
are two traps tlio underlying and ovorilowing. Mr. Hyslop 
describes their relation thus. 


‘ Ilcfore either of tlio volcanic rocks was poured out in our area, 
* there had been deposited on the sandstone, a stratum which must 
‘have been at least six. feet thick. Over this there was spread a 
‘ inolteu mass of lava, M'hich hardened on the surface of the stra- 


‘ ium ; and itself cooled into a flat sheet of globular basalt about 
‘ SO feet thick. After a period of repose, the internal fires again 
‘ hei'ume active, and discharged anotlier cirusion, which iiisiiiiiated 
‘itself between the sandstone and superior deposit; and ae^i 
* emnuhitiiig in some parts more than in ot iiers, through force of 
‘ tension ruptured the sujierincnmbent mass, tilling up the sira- 
‘tum, and scattering tlie overlying trai>, or raising both stratum 
‘and trap above the level of the plain, either left it a flat tnyiped 
‘ hill, or with hoilin&r surge, piishiHl uj) its summits gradually or 
‘ by lit ful eflbrts. In these convulsions, the more recent trap, 
‘ where it has not tilted up the deposit altogether, has generally 
‘ encroached upon it, entangling some of its fragments, eon- 
‘ verting the greater portion of it into a erumhling vesicidar rock, 
‘ or producing miniature outliers of amygdaloid from materials 
‘ susceptible of the * hange.* 

Such are a few of the principal litliologieul features of the 
Nagporc Province. 

No Geological survey party has as yet been deputed to exj)l()ro 
these interesting tracts. Yet to the Geologist the country would 
prove an interesting one. In some parts tlio scenery is truly 
delightful. It is, however, among the wilder recesses of its hills, 
or among its higher elevations that the traveller is most gratified. 
There is throughout a wonderlul diversity in the scenery. Dif¬ 
ferences in geological strata will often be betrayed by difierenees 
of contour; and the nature of an escarpenient will sometimes 
indicate the limits of a geological boundary. The escarpment 
of the Mahadewas is distinct from the escarpment of either 
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the plutonic rocks of this vicinity, or-the low line of the hiisaltie 
hills which lie beyond them to the South. 

By reference to a map the reader will find that the principal 
rivers flow from the line of the Mahadewa 1 ills. It is from these 
.. elevations also that some of the largest rivers of Central India take 
their rise. The Weiugunga rises from among the elevations of 
Sconce, and after flowing through the districts of Buudara and 
Chanda unites with the Wavdah and empties itself into the Co- 
davery. Further to the AVest the AVardah takes its rise. It is join¬ 
ed by the Pain Gunga, and by the Piiiinah. Rising in a marsh, and 
scarcely coming up to Ihc dignity of a rill at its source, the Taj^lcc 
supplies near its commencement, the sacred tank of Mooltyc, 
flows parallel to the Safpoora range, passes through the wild and 
hilly countries of Asseergurh and Berampoor, and enters the 
giilph of Cambay not far from Surat. These rivers are fed by 
the tributary mountain torrents that flow from the Mahadewas. 
They are fed also hy those streams which take their source in 
those numerous elevations which are to he found so frequently 
throughout Central India. 

From each hill range during the rains there dash down turbid 
mountain torrents which overflowing their beds, assist in fertiliz¬ 
ing the earth. Using the same channels every year, they have 
hollowed out for themselves passages among deep rock strata; 
or extending over the softer earth of the plains have spread 
themselves into broad rivers. The hanks of such rivers arc often 
steep and precipitous in the vicinity of the hills, but they become 
less abrupt in sandy plains or level Helds. 

Of less importance than these in the Nagpore districts, and 
in the wild and hilly tracts of Chuleesgurli, are the Kanhan and 
the Pencil, the Kolar and the Mahanuddee, the Sew, the 
Kutsoo and the Joak. Though these streams are scarcely navi¬ 
gable, there is no reason why they should not be made available 
for artificial irrigation. It was a remark made by Col. Baird 
Smith, that' while in India nature had done every thing, and 
^ while there was nothing whatever to conceal the practical value 
'of her arrangements from our knowledge; nothing whatever 
* had been done bj^ the Government to turn these advantages to 
' its own good, or the good of its subjects.' This remark is 
peculiarly applicable to the Nagpore Provinces. With great 
facilities for irrigation, no effort has yet been made to Wing 
into practical use the numerous streams which in every direction 
intersect these provinces. The review of the history of the. 
government of these provinces for the past, so far as the intro¬ 
duction of any works of public utility are concerned, will 
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|)r(;soiil l>iit a ilrcary wa^to, uiirolievocl i))' a singlo rcdmmni; 
iaaliiro. l/nlikc Taiijorc, and tl.e deltas of tlio Cauvc‘ry, Kistiiaii^ 
and Godavery, whore aiicioiit water works iiuHento the early a«>‘c 
at wliioh irrij»;ation works had tlierc he(?n developed : unlike the 
provinees of lJpp<M* India, whore extensive canals have been ex- 
eavated; in those dist riots, rivei*s, streams and tanks have alw!i 3 ’s 
been sullcrcd to lie idle. No o'rcat name like that of tlie Riijab 
VecMvimun in tbe provimio of Tanjoro, like that of tin: !?heem 
liajali in Suu^orand nnndelkhiiinl, like that of linnject Sin^h in 
the Pnnjaubis mentioned amongst tlie natives asbavinp^ deserved 
well of posterity ly j^iviiijiy to thorn w’Orks of any public utility. 

Much as y(*t, recpiires to be done in these districts to improve 
the comiininieations by water. In the Snmbbiilpore Division 
many years ajj^o goods were brought n]> over the Mahamid- 
dee m far as llajoo. Stipplics from Calcutta by the Sew River 
liavc been landed twt*nly-six miles from llaepore. It is not 
a year ago since the gunboat iMut/J/uim-j despatched by tbe 
Madras authorities for the opening out of the Weingunga rtiid 
Wardah, made its way to within live miles from Clianda. The 
Godavery in its upper source through the Nagjrore Province offers 
l.lie finest Held for engineering success. Like tiro Nerbudda 
owing to rock harriers it has hitherto l) 00 n almost impassable. 
Through its entire Icngtli three considerable rock barriers, at 
dilfercnt distances from the sea, oppose dillicnlties of no inconsi¬ 
derable nature. There are some ra])i<ls and a few shoals; 
still tljo diffieulty ina^' l>e overcome. In places wliere the ohstrin;- 
tions offer the greatt'st ditUoulty to engineering skill, canals 
might bo dug. Until that is done, steamers might ply between the 
harriers, and roads running parallel to the banks might be con- 
strueted at a small cost • in order not to delay the transit. 
Already sanction has been obtained for the improvement of this 
river; and though perhaps one million sterling will ho required, 
the vast results that mas fairly' be looked forward to, and that 
would assuredly be obtained, will more than repay the amount 
spent on it. 

Last year the Nizam ceded to those Provinces the left banks 
of this river. With the Wardah the river way for au outlet to the 
large cotton supplies of Nagpore would thus extend over more 
than 800 miles. In August Mr. Temple went down to Chanda, 
when we may suppose he gave this subject the coiisidoratioii 
which is due to it. Between the Nagpore districts, and the 
Upper Provinces on India, there is in one respect a very striking 
difference. In Nagpore as well as throughout the Central Pro¬ 
vinces no river has as yet bet'ii made use of for purposes of 
navigation. The traveller docs not meet witli those wide streams 




wliicli fcrtilizo loi many iiiilos the traols ot* country through whicli 
they How. Ko boats arc ever scon cariying ihop: Jnceofono 
district to the marts of the otiior. A few nule canoes, each 
hewn out of a single trunk, scarcely large enough to carry the 
solitary fisherman who alone eaii guide ii., are the oul\' boats 
ever seen on these streams. With the exeejitioii of the few largi?r 
rivers already mentioned, the rest How through the wildest Iraets 
covered with primeval jungle, or dash over rocks through deep and 
impassable cliauiiels, very pictuivsqne, wild, and ahru))t, but for 
all practical purposes of mivigatlou, or irrigation quite 
useless. 

Next to the rivers the tanks, of whicli there are several in 


the Nagpoie districts, claim attention. iS«imc of tliem are very 
pretty. Skirted by largo trees on their banks, or only a still 
and placid piece of water rclleeting naught hut the ^louds 
above, there IS scarcely a tank whicli docs not lend something 
tow'ards the beauty of the scenery, ^lany of them as the 
tank at Mooltye, the one at Sconi'i*, and the lake at Saugor, 
are flanked with stone steps wdiieh lead down to the water’s 
edge. Not seldom ruins of old temples amidst cmhosoining 
trees are seen retlected on the margin of the water. Sometimes 
the stone steps, arc overgrown witli moss. This is ])avticnlarly 
the case in Baitool and Jiibbulpore, on the water eilgcs of 
old luincd temples and mi tlie surface of broken rock 
lying on the margin of these tanks. It is very pleasant 
wliere every thing has been embrowned by a tropical sun, to 
see these evergreen coverings, silently growing among craggy 
rocks, quietly and noiselessly enfolding amidst their tender 
tresses the old and crumbling ruins wliich but for them would 
long ago have mouldere<l away. The largest tanks arc to be 
found in the Saugor and Jiibbulpore districts. In the Wein 
Gunga District also are to be found some very large lakes. 
The Nawagaon Bund of Bortaubgurh is nearly twenty miles in 
circumference j while the Sconce Bund at Sabiiugarhee is scarcely 
inferior in size to the Ranectal at Jiibbulpore. There is a 
large artifleial tank near the city of Nagporc, and also 
at Kallode, Mansur, MooUyo and llamtcak. In his llcport 
on the Kevenuc administration of the Nagpore Province, Mr. 
Temple remarks 'that the people appear to be neglecting 
* their tanks; and he irusta that measures will be taken to 
' keep them in repair.' Depending in Central India as the crops 
do on rain, it is impossible adequately to estimate the advantages 
which must result from any system wliich would extend artifi¬ 
cial irrigation. Water in the East is a power. Whether in the 
scorched plains of Scindc, or lac ricli regions of the Punjab, 
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svIm'Ukt in the Provinces of the Gangctic valley, or in the plains 
of the Nerhudda basin llie profits resulting from irrigation works 
arc more than fourfold the original capital invested. Wherever 
water Hows, whether rippling in natural torrents over pebbly banks, 
or winding cpiietly in artificial channels, freshness and verdure 
attend it. Under the native rule its value was far more under¬ 
stood than it is now. The ruins of the eanals and aqueducts of 
Sliajehan and Runjeet Singh in Upper India still attest the care 
and labor which had been bestowed on those works. In ^he 
Nagporc District to the present day is to be seen a long line of 
waterworks connecting one of the largest tanks in Taklee with 
the city of Nagijorc. Even under the native Government those 
works paid. Rents were levied from water grown produce, from 
water mills, from lands irrigated by water, from water carriage 
trails^. 

The principal crops in the Nagpore Province are wheat, rice 
and other cereals, opinm, sugar cane and cotton. The principal 
staple of consumption is wheat. Rice is extensively consumed : 
animal food only in small quantities. The people in these Districts 
are not so strongly built as the men in Oude or the races in 
in Upper Ilindoslan. The Mahrattas, however, are nearly all 
active; they are far more athletic than the races in Bengal or 
the pcoide in South India. This might to a certain extent be 
owing to the fact that rice is not so extensivelv used in Central 
India, as in Bengal or in South India. The rice plant is only 
gr<jwn ill the vicinity of tanks. As a rule wherever rice is 
tlic staple food, the race becomes enervated. It is not surprising 
then that the people of these districts should 1>c physically 
inferior to the men of Upper Hindostan, but superior to the 
men of Bengal. 

It would be interesting to give a slight sketch of the Mahratta 
races of tlicse districts. To the present day they retain some¬ 
thing of the old military spirit and love of lawless gain which 
characterized them as a race when they first sprang into exist¬ 
ence ; and which for so long a time made them the terror of 
the rest of India. Less baiharous in their manners and customs 
than the Rajput races, they have not the vanity to carry their 
claims of ancestry to any great length. The Hindoo of the 
Gangetic valley, loves to trace through the mist of past ages 
the origin and achievements of his race. The feeling is perhaps 
a weakness with all savage tribes. The people in Ceylon still 
point to tho bridge over which the first of mankind walked; 
and to the apple which still bears the mark of that fatal bite 
which led to his fall. Tfie Burmese still aver that in 
the first ages their old men lived through a period of years 
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which could only hear a feeble comparison with the number of 
rain drops which fall aiiiianlly on the earth. Th ISfahrattas 
scarcely look further back than the time of the earliest of 
the Sewajees. The first of the Na^pore Mahrattas came origi¬ 
nally from Kandeish and Berar. Unde: tlie Mahratta Kings 
t>f Nagporc they held all the principal offices of the State. At 
the present day some of the most infiuential of the proprietary 
classes arc composed of Mahrattas. Among the agricultural 
classes^ there arc two castes^ the Gharcc and Mahratt>ii Koou- 
bees, who arc the descendants of those horsemen and c.'iinp 
followers who attended llagojec in Jiis first expedition into 
the Nagpore district. There are several other sub-divisions of 
the great Mahratta family, who all claim to have originally 
come from Mahratta, anti who in customs, manners, dress, 
and physical apj^earance bear a very strong resemblance to each 
other. 

Next in point of interest to the Mahratta population are the 
Gonds. There are few races more remarkable than tlic Gonds. 
They are, or may have been, the aborigines of India. In the 
oldest of Hindoo and Buranic legends they are mentioned as an 
ancient race. As the tide of conquest poured in, it is not 
unlikely that this race, still remarkable for primitiveness, and 
still distinguished from the other races in India by strong 
peculiarities of language, manners, liubits, religious worship and 
hearing, hjui retreateil from their enemies, and found a shelter, 
amidst the deep recesses of the hills, or in wild and thick jungles. 
It is not unlikely that like the lied Indians of Americji, this 
race kept itself distinct from all other races. We still find them 
so : whether among the slopes of the Sewalick, the wild regions 
of the Sonthal country, among the table lands of Central India, 
or the steppes of the Western Ghauts. Every where tlicy 
manifest the same physical organism—the same characteristic 
evidences of a stunted growth—obtuse features, a dull and heavy 
look, dark complexion, and features which unmistakeahly indicate 
the life of barbarism which has been theirs from the very earliest 
ages. They have no written htiigiiage. They have never assimi¬ 
lated with the Hindoo, by whom they are looked upon as an 
inferior race. In those villages wffiere they live together they 
are held in as much abhorrence as the outcast. 

The Hindoo in Central India looks upon the Gond with much 
the same feeling as the Hindoo of Upper India looks upon the 
• Coles, or Bheels. Wherever free labor is in requisition, there 
the Good is made to do it. Whether as ' begarces' or as coolies, 
as the bearer of the heaviest burthen, or as the servile agent of 
the most degrading work, the Gond is made equally available. 
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TIiu Goiid religion is niiule^jup of the wildest superstition, 

iruiniiit sjierifkos formed si part of their ritual They siierificc 

oil dilferent days, in order to propitiate tlic wrath of their 

several deities. The pheiioiueiui of iiiiiure, the crash of 

l-liuiwier, lii^htiiiii'if, storius, scarcity of rain, arc looked upon 

hy them as so many indications of an onrai 4 ’ed «Ieity. Ho^j^s, 

fowls and g’oats are olfereil up l»y them as saerilices. Kude blocks 

of nodul.'ir basalt, small sjicjir heads of iron, or the small i-. nnded 

debris of ina^^nctie iron ore, are often carefully preserved t>y 

them in t.ho I runks of laro-e I'orest trees, and wor.shipped uuderthe 

name of Phnrsct:luum. Their other deities are of a similar nature, 

possessino- the same atlrilmtes, manifestiii" the same threat- 

oiiinjf or protiic.linjjj powers, ami eoneiliated hy very nearly the 

same rmie ami laiitasiie riles. Drunkenness is their common 

vice, the women are as much addicted to it as the men; wild 

dances arc often porformed and obscene sonpjs sun" nliilethua 

intoxicated. A resident of Na^i'orc thus writes about the Gon<ls 

of the Na^pore Province. ‘ Amoii" th.cir own community, they 

^class themselves under a varicl v of divisions and sub-divisions. 

%! 

'The former are partly local, and partly referal)lo to ditlereiiccs 
‘ in dialect. Aceordiii" to them there is the Giirra Goml, who 
‘ inhahits Gnrra Miindla and l5ho])aul; the llaj Gond of Deo- 
' j!^uvh : the A'lanjyo Goiid of llustar; the Khullotec Gond of 
'tlic Khiillotce, or lowlands, East and West of the Lanjee hills; 

' the Jarria Goml of Chanda; the Alareo Goml of Selin^aiia 
'and llustar; and the Kt>orkoo Gond of the A'lahadewa hills. 
'The ATanjec, ATaroc, and Koorkoo Gonds speak dialects distinct 
' from that which is common to the rest; of the two former no 


'specimens have been procured, but the Koorkoo dialect is found 

* to resemble that spoken by tbo Lurka Coles, on the frontier of 
' Sin"hboom. The different tribes divide themselves like their 
' Hindoo nfeipfhbours into twelve and a half castes; and those 
' a^aiii branch out into su'-divisions, denominated accordinjjto 
'their penatcs,or household gods. The rules of prohibited marri- 
'a"es and eating and drinking together arc apjiarently as 
'complicated as those of the llindoos. The (foiids without 

* distinction eat animal llesh, and they vie with the outcast 
' llindoos, in their eagerness after carrion.^ 

Years before the Maliomcdan Princes of Delhi, the successors of 
Akbar and Auriingzebe, carried their arms into the Deccan, three 
distinct Gond dynasties held their rule at Deognrli or Chindwarra, 
Mundia and Chanda.* The mins of crumbling walls amidst 
the recesses of deep jungles, still attest or indicate the localities 


* See the accoiuits by the Mdhomedaa Hiatorian Kahheo Khan. 
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\\ Iioi’ii tlioso cities once stood. And even apart from the old 
‘•ifies of JVliindla and Deo^iirli, the ruins of tUfj; lines of 
walls at liaitool, Saolio’urh, Khcrla, and Singo’-jhur shew 
how cxtcMisivc were the (lond fortilications. Of the roysd Cloud 
families of Mundla and Kherla ind a f-ingle survivor is now 
left, lint there are still state pensioners at >lag])ove, who 
trace up through a long line of aueostors their relationship 
to the Gond princes of CJiunda and of Ueogurh. Tlie Alahratias 
succeeded the Gond in the sovereignty of these parts: ami they 
were succeeded in their turn hy the Mussalinans. AVheii the 
Mussalniuns crossed the Nerhiidda, and invaded the Deeean they 
found three i)rinei]nil Afahratta families ruling, where once the 
Gond dynasty had been so extensively established. The chief- 
ship of Deogurh extended IVoin the ^Nerbmhhi to llerar, and eni- 
hraeed the country lying between Kandeish and Alooltye. Tlie 
Gii/z-Alundla kingdom extended from the Nerbudda to tbo 
plateaux of Buudlekhunct, Avhile the kingdom of Tclingana, 
even then, as it is now, the wildest [)arts of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, embraced (Mianda, (illmteesgnrh and Bnslar. Never civi¬ 
lized the Gond is si ill a degraded being. In Bnslar and Karoiide 


human .sacrifices accomj»anied h^- the wildest rites were otlercd 
up. The Marco (loud will often he seen in a eonij»letu state of 
nudity, or with only a slender covering of a few liroad leaves 
clumsily stitched together. In Bustar only thirty yeans 
ago ciaiel sacrifices of Mornon and children were ofl’ered up to 


Buiitusliwaree Devee. Tii Karoude theue existed the custom 


of ‘ putting to death yearly several human victims wliese reeking 
' bodies were lorn into a f lumsaiid fragments for the jmrjiose of 
* being buried in the fmlds, in order fo obtain a good return in 
' llie crops.’ In the hills of (Jhuteesgur, in tlie more inacces¬ 
sible Zomeendarecsof Snmlmiporc, and in the hills of Sirgoojah 
where the}’’ seek for no shelter beyond that afforded by forest 
trees, and provide no food for themselves beyond that afforded 
by the wild fruits of the,jungle, they ate their own relatives when 
they had become too old to move about. Like the savages of 
Australia they danced a wild dance aeeompanied by every variety 
of horrid sounds, and of grot esrpie actions j a dance which 
equalled any corroborry performed by the savages of Australia. 
Meriah sacrifices of chiltlren were offered, and rites dark as any 
which disgraced the worship of Moloch were practised amongst 
them. The Gond population, once quite as numerous as any 
other class of natives in this province, appears to he on the 
decrease. A single season of scarcity is often marked by the dis¬ 
appearance of many Gond families; and Gond villages will often 
be seen amidst deep solitudes unoccupied oy a single tenant. 
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The remaining' portion of the population consists of Hindoos 
of various castes and Moosiilmans. Under the old Mahratta 
(government a census used to be made oiujo in twenty-five years; 
and ado])ting their system the British (rovernment found that 
the population of the Nagpore Province in 1S31-22, amounted 
to two and a quarter millitnis; the Moosiilmans being to the 
entire population as to 100; and the Gonds as 11-8 
to 100. The present population of the Central Province!* may 
be assumed to bo nine millions. 

The early history of the Nagpovo Province would be uninter¬ 
esting to the general riMdcr. Jt is as unvaried as a history of any 
Native State can bo. In the narratives of events that occur under 


Native Governments there is found very little to relieve 
their dullness—no aets of daring lieroism, no exercise of for¬ 
titude, eoiiragis, self-sacrifice. The histories of all Oriental States 
display the one unvarying feature of a rapid rise, and of a still more 
rapid degeneracy. A strong and energetic ruler spreads, his eon- 
ipiests, and will often bo reminnbcrcd long alter he has passed 
away. Under his feeble heirs and under the tutelage of hereditary 
vi/iers, bis empire under the pres&ure of external and internal 
flililcultics eriimblcs away. 

It was tlius with the Nagpore Province under the old 
!Maliratta rulers. We shall hastily pass over this period of 
its history, always obscure, seldom interesting. A brief summary 
of that history may be sketched in a f«w words. 

The first Rajahs' of Goudwaiia reigned at Kherhi near Baitool 
and paid tribute to the princes of Giirra-raundla. Tlie other 
Goiul chiefs hold their rule in wild fortresses occupying the 
fertile lands in the neighbourhood. Occasionally from the more 
intelligent class of Hindoos a chief of greater energy would 
spring up and intimidated by his incursions these chieftains 
would pay a fine. Such a chief was Bukt Boolund, who rose 
into notice during the i eign of Aurungzebe, and who ruled 
amidst the wild hills ot Deogurh. This was in 1700 A. D. 
To him succeeded Chan Sooltan,whose widow on his death called 
in the aid of llagojce Bhoonsla. The present members of 
the Bhoonsla family at Nagpore are descended from this 
chief. 


In 171'0 he established the Mahratta authority in Knttack, 
and in three years from that date, through the treachery of a 
Dewan he obtained tbe province of Deogurh. In 1719 he ex¬ 
tended his rule to Chanda. He then invaded Berar. With 


repeated successes his hopes of further concpiest rose high. 
But in 1751 he was met by Salabut Jung and Bussy. The 
results of that war were disastrous. He made a hurried retreat 
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io Maj^poi’o when; 1 m; died ill 1755, leaving his kingdom to 
his suns. 

So early as 1773, from the growing importance of Nagpore, 
an alliance with it lieeame an ohject of desire to the small body 
of English merchants who ruled in tho llengal Presidency. 
Sabajee sent in a Vakeel to Calcutta, and Mr. Elliot and Col. 
Goddard were entrusted with powers to negociate with the Court 
at ^Nagpore. The results of these negoeiations were to establish an 
alliance between the two Go\ei’ninents. The Court at Nagpore 
bound itself to remain lUMilral. These terms wcre*iiot kept by the 
Nag])ore Court. In 1779 ^NFadtijee entered into a scerct con- 
federaey Avith the Nizam and Ilyder Ali, for the subversion of 
the British power. What the results of this treaty were 
every one who has rc.'ad the history of British India during 
that period must well know. ^Matched against uncijnal 
forees Col. .l):iili(‘’s dctachnuMit was defeated, and the sul»se- 
<|uent retreat of the army under General Mnnro rendered it 
almost. imjMhSsible at that time to preserve our tenure of the 
Carnatic. ^ladajt'e had to he bought otf to save our possess¬ 
ions in tlie Cariiiili'-. Since tliat time until 1790 no further 
relations with the Nag])oie (^ourt were entered into. When, 
at a later period it was jieec.ssary to oppose Tippoo in 1798, 
Mr. Colebrook was apjiointed Jtesideiit at Nagpore, with a 
view of drawing the Nagpore Government into the triple 
Jilliance which the English, the Nizam, and the Pcishwa thou 
formed against Tijipoo. 

yifter the fall of Scringapatara and the death of Tippoo iu 
1799, the policy di(;lated by the Court at Nagpore was opposed 
to the English Government. That policy urged the cessation 
of animosities between the two rival chiefs Scindia and 
Hulkarj it urged a grand coalition against the English ascen¬ 
dancy, then ra]>i(lly on the increase; and there is no doubt tiuit 
if this policy had been carried out Assaye would not have been 
so conudeto a victory, nor tlie Deccan have been so easily 
conquered. The fall of Gawilgurh followed the brilliant 
victory at Assaye, and llagoye ou the 7tli December 1803 
bad to sign a treaty by wliich he was bound to admit a 
British llcsident at his Court for the future. The Honor¬ 
able Mr. Eljdiinatono^ was ap]>ointed llcsident. Prom 1803 
to 1817 no direct hostilities against the British fiovernincuL 
Avere undertakoii; but in that year owing to the treachery of 
Appa Sahib of Nagpore, and the Pcishwa Bajee Kao, the 
battle of Sectabiildce took place on the 27th November of that 
year. That battle and the subsequent fall of Nagpore, obtain- 
<‘d the cession of the territories northward of the Nerbudda, 

u 
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Burar, Oiiwil^urU and Scrgoojah ;* and from that period loo 
dll fed the gnmn-.'d superiutendance of affairs by a British ilesi- 
dent assisted by Britisli officers. 

There is at present no one with a valid title to the heirship of the 
Nagpore Kingdom. The last relie of the Bhoonsla line was the 
ijueen IJnpoorna Bagee. She is now dead, and so is Baka 
Ihigec. Among the present claimants are Joonajee and Iswunt 
Rao (loojur, the son of Nana Ahccr Rao. But among claims 
so eonnieiing and so little based on rights it is not easy to 
ileeido. And tt would be a political error to confer on either 
of them a riglit to which by birth neither have any real 
elaims.f 

Tlio policy of the Government of Lord Dalhonsie has secured 
to us a province not much inferior to Oiide or the Punjaub in 
resources and capabilities, and superior to them in climate. It 
has given ns a jivovinee which with some extension, and under 
the direction of a master mind will be inferior to few otlicra 
in British India. It contains some stations superior in climate 
to any others in India, those on the Himalayan Ranges 
alone excepted. Tlie elevations of the Vyndyan and Mahadewa 
ranges offef retreats, as pleasant as any which could be found 
away from Siinlah, Harjeeling or tlie Ncelgherries. 

No one now wislies to see the old regime restored. Even the 
peasantry have long ceased to feel an interest in the old dynas. 
ty. They look upon the thing iis accomplished. The policy of 
INIr. Mansell lias long boon forgotten. Even the old Mahratta or 
Miissalman chiefs, except one or two families nearly or personally 
interested in tlie question, ])refer the change. And that this 


* These are 

the dates of iU'ijuisition. 
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Norlmddii Districts 
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t J<ano,ie(‘ is ut present cuiibtilulcd the head of the house, and to him the 
pay incuts of the stipends to the Kances and the genen! control of the palace 
and household ai'C entrusted. 

The scale of those allowances is as follows:— 

Janoojee Rajah lls. 90,000 per annum 

TDurga Baec „ 45,000 

< Ananda Baec „ 45,(XXJ 

(.Savitreo Bace „ 15,000 

Zenana, ladies and slaves „ 38,000 


Rs. 2.33,000. 

Mr. Temple’s Report, p. 139. 
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sluMiUl bo so is not surprising. The Nagporo liovorninont 
nmlor the old Mahratta Bhoonslas was a pure do.<i lisin. The 
Ikmi-s «>r the adoj)ted successors of the first llsij^ojr) rci.n'nod 
us Kiiij's. They were alike feared and hated. ThtTc were few 
ehiefships, and the indepcndaiit chiefs c.vcrcised but little iii- 
JliKMice. There was no clanship. There were no lu?n*ditary 
aHeeLioiis binding together in one the interests of llio Mahratta 
nobles and their followers. While there was intense sollisli- 
ncRs, there was no patriotism. A kingdom constituted lik«* 
that of Nagpore might have been diflicult to coinpier, but 
when once annexed, in spire of Mussalmaii fanaticism, and 
ail occasional leaning on the part of a few of the ALihratla. 
families to the old line, was easy of retention. The odjcers 
of the King, wore pai<l by him ; were grateful to him, wore 
dependant on him. They were not easily seduced, and the 
op[)osition they might make would be considerable. Willi the 
fall of the King, however, they were obliged to suciMunb, ami 
no fears wore cniertuined but from the other branches ol 
the reigning family. It was in this spirit that the treaty 
of November 1817 was formed, the principal clause in which 
was the immediate and unconditional surrender of A])pa Sahib, 
who was then reigning. From that day Nagpore became vir¬ 
tually ours. What is left for ns to do is the eoustruction 
of these provinces into a Lieutenant-Governorship. The work 
which Lord Canning left undone has been left for Lord 
Klgiii to complete. We would suggest again, as wo liave 
done before, the extension of the Central Provinces, giving 
llicin a wider area than luis as yet been contemplated. W bile 
oil the north, the lower base of the Bundelkhuiid hills and 
the Jumna would form their natural limits ; on the south they 
should terminate with the Nizam’s country and the Godavery. 
Bounded by the Bombay frontier on one side, and the old 
Kegulation Provinces of the North West’ on the other, they 
would thus embrace the alluvial tracts of the Saugor ’and 
Norbudda Territories—the Non-regulation districts of the 
North West South of the Jumna—tlic highlands of Central 
India, tlie fastnesses of Jcyporc and Goudwanah, Nagpore, 
Berar and the Northern Circars. This would give us a 
compact palatinate. It would render available all the great 
cotton districts of Central India. It would give us a province 
ill point of capabilities scarcely inferior to Bombay, Madnis or 
.the Punjaiib. It would be drained by the Godavery and 
the Mahanuddee. It would have two of the main linos of 
Indian Itailway intersecting it. It would have the advantage 
of ports on the scacoast, capable of as much improvement as 
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any in tlu- iJonibay Pro.sidency. It would make available 
lar^o tracts oK waste lands^ now utterly thrown away aud over- 
j^rowii witli rank jungle, for the accommodation of European 
settlers. The fertile tracts on the Vyiidhyan, Mahadeo and 
Satpoora Ranges would offer facilities for the cultivation of tea, 
eolfec and opium, much greater than those allbrded in Attic 
Farm, Arcatlia or Hope Town. It would more than any 
thing open out for these parts that career of progn*ss 
wliich has as yet been denied lliein. In the plains of the 
flooii, on the spurs of the snb-llimalayan range, and on the 
slopes of Darjeeling where formerly the native cultivator never 
succeeded in forcing Ihe growth of the scantiest crops of the 
most wretched pulse or grain, have sprung up farms like Attic 
l<’urm and Anjadia. In Central India, too, as in the Doons, 
have existed ff)r ages past large tracts of waste land over¬ 
grown with interniinable jungle and utterly thrown away. In 
the dislriels of the Central Provinces there are vast ranges 
of table elevations not brought to any use as yet. 

The settleineiit of these Provinces is at present being matle. 
If wo should desire one thing more than another it would be 
ti\o infusiorf^of a better element in the old proprietary. At pre¬ 
sent, tlie fairest provinces in India if wo ex(!opt the sub-Iliina- 
Inyau tracts are tiirovvn away on a class of people witliout any 
intelligence, jierleetly devoid of energy and with no cajntf'. 
Under tliem teak forests, the finest next to those fiuind 'u 
Burmah have been exhausted for roofing purposes and for iiiv- 
wood. Coal and iron mines have never Ijoen worked. Miles ol line 
arable land of the best black soil have been allowed to run ^vasto. 
That under Mr. Temple's administratiou thei’c is an cncnunigiiig 
prospect for these Provinces none can doubt. We have alrcjidy 
alluded to their capabilities. From the peculiar eharactoristu;s 
of their soil the principal sonrees of their wealth will, we .sup- 
j>osc, be found in tlicir produce of cotton and opium. The ear¬ 
liest attention will be given to the opium. The facts of the past 
two years furnish the most unmistakcablc evidence of their cotton 
producing power. The cotton of Berar and N'’gpore has during 
the late cotton crisis made i.hc fortunes of those merchants who 
embarked in the trade, 'riie Godavery forms the natural outlet 
of the giMjat cotton produce of Central India. To the navigabili¬ 
ty of the Godavery the attention of Colonel Bruce and Mr. 
Temple has during the last year been given. On the 27th Juno 
Colonel Bruce left Nagporc. On reaching the Wardah 20 miles 
above Chanda, he embarked in a raft and got over 30 miles of 
river in 20 horn’s. He met with obstacles which he indeed 
surmounted; but obstacles sufficiently difficult in their nature to 
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show tli.'it shipping- cotton ljip;hor than Chaiula was not very 
])ractical)lo. lie passed throuf^h a wild and iinpopu]* .hI district, 
wliLMV siipplios were scarce, and where it was ditlicult to see a 
single iialive; a district nevertheless to .all appearance lertile, 
a!nl ^'ivin^ occasional (glimpses of spleiidio scenery and of lar'^e 
masses of luxuriant foliajye. J le passed over the first two bar- 
riiu’s, and found the tramways in workinjy order, hut perhaps less 
satisfactory than they should 1,*o. In his report Colonel lirueo 
deals with coinrnou sense realitii's, and sup:o’ests that the navij^a- 
ti<«u may ho made practicable. [Making Oiandah the lirst e\p<jrl 
cotton mart, and eonstructiuir a i^ood metalled road from llience 
to Mofteloe, the first and worst harrier would he avoided. From 
Mouri'lee, the navl.‘ 4 ,aticn is descrihed as feasible, the river wi<h; 
and deep. From M•);;■<■!<•».■ to the head of the second barrier the 
tlislauec is !s miles. A steamer does this in eleven hours and a 
li.ilf. A<‘r(iss the second harrier there is a ji^ood tramway, lilni- 
b.oMiii*' in a second sleauici* the traveller is easilvM'arried from 
t.iiis barrier to the sea. lie pass(‘s Diimoojooihiinna, Dowliish- 
vvanim and other places, inei'fs with no ohstaclcs, and linds tlio 
iounioy •■;my. From Chamhdi to the sea, cotton could thus be 
cNjiorled over the mctallv'd road across (he harriers, alM alono* tlie 
''!nda\erv in less than lOo iK'niH. 

.Mr. Tom[ilc examined the (i'>il;;vt>r\ works later in the year, 
i ri> oj)!nioii did iml diller malori.dly from lluil ofC^donel Uniec. 

Ijc ' .lion soil of Ccniral India i--lio<., extensive and fertile. 

< liipatc is favorable to the o'fowth ol‘ e(jllon. Jlotli the 
.\m 'l l ,:iu and !\^y\>tiau eotton plant have been found to ji^row in 
pch -liun. Somethinu: towards the advancement of this trade 
1 til he done by faeilitaliiio' (he introdnetion of Kuropean capital 
.oid lalior. Additional impulse will l»o s^iven by tiieintroduction 
of an improved system of irrijration, .and b^'the means of transit 
over the (lodavery, and by the tavo branches of the {yreat 
Indian ItaHkay. The new Ilcvenue Scttlomonts will restore much 
of their old prosperity to many districts which under the Maliratta 
rule had been broujylit to the lowest ebb of paupcris'rn. The fjraiit 
in fco-simplo, and the sale of 'vast c lands will tend more, than any 
thing else by infusing anew elemeiit in the proprietary, to im¬ 
prove these Districts. Vi itli European enterprise and European 
capital we may hope to look for progress as great as that seen 
in Australia. Indeed there arc many circumstances existingin 
India which give it a position of superiority over either America 
xn* Australia. In many parts of India, and particularly among its 
great central elevations, there will bo found v.ast tracts Jilready 
cultivated, large areas of culturable land, and an industrious and 
a numerous population. Besides its grc.at mineral wealth there is 
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;tti ililt'i'liuriH'ol' riclu'.s in (Iuis'(iil wiiicli only ri>(|iiir(.> (<> 

I»o (li'V(’loj)otl hy Mnj^lish cnpital, iiitelligonce anil culorpriso. Tlu; 
lirst i<]iir<)[>(‘an ijotllcrs in America and Australia had diiliciil- 
ties almost insurmountable to ovnrconu;. They found a race of 
wild Indians who lived by hniilin", and who like some of the 
more savafjjc races found in India supported a miserable existence 
on wild fruits and the scanty produce of the land. In India, 
settlers will lind an ancient but a barren eivili/.ation, and u j ooide 
who have left traces of their industry and labor in monuments 
as enduring as the obelisks of Thebes. But if material results 
arc to be shown, and if })rogross is to bo made, it can only be 
effected by an inlusion of new energy in the great working masses 
of India. 

To those who watch with intcrost the progress of India 
the Central Proviueos will present an interesting study. With a 
large extent t»l‘ territory, and with resources not inferior to the 
other palatinates wdiieli the policy of Lord .Dalhoiisie left to us, 
se.an;ely any thing was known about them oven so late as 1SHO. 
Mo vc]>orls li'ul appeared. Nothing was known of the adminis¬ 
tration. Still less was known of the condition of tlie agrieullural 
masses, or#f the resources of the eouiilvy. 

I’lie insoucianre of IMr. Plowden liad left to Major Fllliotl. the 
thankless work of getting through an aecuinulation of aireajv. 
To Major Elliott Mr. Tonple succeeded, and under his adminis¬ 
tration it would not be loo niuoli to say t.liai there has been an 
earnest desire of progressive reform. The lleveuue, .ludieial and 
Civil reports of the past year have been printed. Improvement« 
in roads, and in arborieidture have been suggested. New lines 
of roads liavo been laid down. A Horticultural Society has 
been formed. Sites for sanataria h.ive been selected. An olfieial 
Cazettc hasbeou started, and ;in Impulse been given to the admi¬ 
nistrative maohiuory which will be productive of much real good. 
In the departments of Law and Jiulieiul Procedure||^ct ATTT of 
1850 and the PunjaubCode have been introduced. Some atten¬ 
tion has been directed towards lessening the duration of suits. 
Courts of Small Causes have been introduced, ard a new Consta¬ 
bulary lias been organized. In Bevenue the concession of a Per¬ 
manent Settlcracnt. has been promised to estates adapted for it, 
and revised settlements arc being made for periods of 30 and ;50 
years. To Captain Mackenzie has been entrusted the regulation 
of settlement operations on an uniform principle. 

Amongst other improvements noticed in Mr. Templets report 
is one which at this early stage it would be immature to intro¬ 
duce. Wliilc nothing could be better than to secure a perfect 
proprietary title in the laud and to protect tenant right.s and 
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svilKndin.'ito ; il v'oiiKl be, we tlniik, an err^v to invest 

'nsit i VO chiofs witli juJieial jKnvors. TJic eomlil ion ol't he peasantry 
has always rciiiaincil the same. The status of the nii<ldie classes, 
middle men, landed propvictt)rs and Zemeei'davs has not «lotcrio- 
raled. The Revenue system in foroe hy makinjj them i’esj)onsihle 
for the "ood management of their villages has tended to improve 
this class. They arc responsible for the laud revenue. Tliey re¬ 
present the agricultural communities of which yieyarcthe consti¬ 
tuted heads. Their rank is hereditary, hut they are entirely 
devoid of any education. Few can read or write, and yet it is 
prop,;sed to invest them with judicial ])owcrs. This would at this 
stage l.-c i npolitie. Totally uuaerjuainted with rules of Proeoduiv, 
justici* cntnislcd to them woidd hccome a mockery, lii stieli 
liautls authority would loo often he the instrument of op])ression, 
of exfietions wors<‘ than oppnssion, or of individual aggrandisement 
more eriininal than holh. !3etwecn the cultivator classes and the 
]u-opri< if'is t»f villages there has always heen an antagonism 
<juit(: ji- great as that which existed in Furopo hetween feudal 
chiels iuui village serfs. The wealth of the great Indian landed 
proprietors has ever been based on the ])ovcrty of the agricultu¬ 
rists. Landholders have rack-rented their sub-lenauts^n 1 he same 
proportion as they in their turn have been rai:k-rcntcd by ilie 
govern<n(‘iit under wbieli they lived. Under our own adminis¬ 
tration the nature of the Rent. Laws lias •put some stoji to 0 ]>- 
pre^-jitMis tif this nature. The one bitter complaint still made by 
the liwidliolders of these Provinces is that they can no longer 
tyranni/-o over their sub-tenants; they can no longer enhance 
rents, or ejeiit tenants at will. The single praise which it is ours 
to record is that under our administration we have striven to 
improve the condition of the masses. We liave taught them 
obedience to our laws. We have given them security of life and 
property. 

The one dark feature which disfigured all former governments of 
India was the studied neglect of the masses; the liumaii animal 
had degenerated, and to use the words of Gibbon,' without art 
or laws, almost without sense or language, they were poorly dis¬ 
tinguished from the other animals of the creation.' 

If we arc to succeed in dispelling this shadow, it will be not 
by giving powers to a class who can only abuse them, and who 
have never yet used them well, but by wisely governing through 
the best instruments, and by improving tho material resources 
of the country. The triumph of our Indian Government should 
be a triumph over the unemployed agencies of the natural as well as 
over the grosser evils of tlio social world. Tho last can only be 
tlie result of lime, of good government, and of better example. 
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l( will iiovw lio nttsliiied ]>y i»o\v«,*rs to iiic only class \vhu»i' 

iiifcri'st it woiilil Iio to abuse them. 

Ucvicwiiif? the iulininistralioii of the past year the Editor of 
'lie Tnhvh of India thus writes :— 

‘ ft would bo miieli too tedious to review Mr. Temple’s rc- 
‘ pert, but it may jierhaps bo iiitere.stiuf^ to note a few of the 

* Milieiit jioiiits. The land revenue for l S{>l-(i2 was Its. 51,7fi,lb;3, 
^ liut there was some delay in inakinj^ Ihcse collections. Dus- 
' luehshad to be issued, and the Chief Commissioner remark.^;, 
‘ i hat the issue of so lar^e a number was thought unsatisfactory. 
' It fended to excite an ; 4 »|)rehension that in some parts of the 
^ cumlry, flic assessmenls wore too high, while in other parts the 
‘ admiuislration was somewhat defective. Mr. Temple remarks 
' 1 hut the great desideratum at present in the revenue adminislra- 
' fioM of the (kmtral Provinces is the completion of the settle- 
' nuMit, which though commenced ini»re than ten years ago has not 
' > ft been finished. This is to b(^ regretted. In very many districts 
‘ the assessment is at present high, and in such districts there can 
^ he no progress: there is t oo ofliui deterioration. Nothing so tends 
‘ (o cheek the growth of capital and to depress tlie agricultural 
‘ inas.ses. Mr. Temple has given this subject his earnest eon- 
' sideration, and measures are in ]U‘ogress for facilitating the eom- 
‘ pletion of the work. Several Settlement Ollicers have been 
‘ ai)j)oiutcd, and the plst it is hoped will he no criterion of tlie 
‘ lilt arc. An able article in the Calciilta lierlew on these TitiI- 
' (oriiis, suggests that the Settlement should alone be entrusted 
^ to otiieers of large local cxjierienee; and it is a good feature of 

* the administration that it has been emplojing the best agency 

* at its command. 

* In the Judicial department the distribution of business 
‘ amongst dilleront ollieors appears to have hecn judicious. The 
' civil work is heavy. The llevenuo Deiiartmcnt, remarks the Com- 
^ missionor, is in an iuimature and transition state, not so por- 

* feet perhaps as tlic revcimc system in many parts of India: but 

* st ill such as would give a eonlidence of speedy remedy and a 

* cheerful future. Like the Punjaub reports ably written, the 

* reports before us abound in praise of some of the oDTu'ors of the 

* province. Amongst those names wo find the following officers 
‘ prominently mentioned : Major Snow, JNIajor Brown, Cajitains 
' Gordon, Thomson, Baldwin, and Cuniberlege, and Messrs. Cline, 
^ Cameron, Muntoii, and Ghisolm.’ 

llich in physical rcsourec.?, with a climate almost Italian on 
stune of its higher elevations, and superior in this respect to 
the North West, to Bengal and oven to some of the best Districts 
of j he Madras or Bombay Presidencies, the Central Provinces must 
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ill a short liino, if woll jwlministcveil, tako their 
^iii point of material interest with the Pnnjauh 
more years will open out the llailway lines, which will connect 
lliem with Bombay ami Upper India; ant in another decade, 
with a lar^e and ;jrowin}» colony of European settlers, we trust 
that thc«e Provinces will be second to none in India. 


place «ide by side 
and Oude. Two 



Aiit. Jll.—1. Speficft of Mr. Janies Wilson, delivered in the 
Legislative Council, Calcutta, March 3rd 1860. 

2. SjHeck of Mr. Samuel Laing, delivered in the Legislative 
Council, Calcutta, February 16th 1861, 

3. The Theory of Foreign, Exchangee. London : Effingham 
Wilson, 1861. 

rpHE Bank o! England is the model banking institution of the 
jL universe in the opinion of most Englishmen—^her wealth is 
infinite—her resources boundless—her solvency impregnable— 
her system in every respect perfect. Few except those who 
make such subjects their study know anything of her history 
and her struggles, of the facts that her notes were inconverti¬ 
ble for thirty years, and at a discount, in comparison with 
gold, for the greater part of that time; or that she was once 
reduced to the ‘ miserable expedienl/ as Adam Smith calls it, 
of 'payment in sixpences.* These and similar episodes in 
her past history would not, however, if fully known impair the 
prestige which she enjoys at the present day in the eyes of 
most men, as the greatest, incomparably, of the banking institu¬ 
tions of the commemal world, Nor is the conviction that 
the Bank of EngladPWould be a worthy model for all similar 
establishments throughout the commercial world confined to the 
uninitiated in the mysteries of currency and banking. A 
large and highly infiuential school of political economists do 
not hesitate to assert that the system of the Bank of England, 
since its reorganization in 18-t t, is Jis nearly perfect as any 
human institution can be—perhaps only stopping short of 
absolute perfection in so far as they were unable to induce the 
Legislature to accept the proposed scheme in its entirety. 
On the other hand, however, many high authorities, of whom 
we need name but Mr. Mill to show that the opposition is 
powerful, argue that the restrictions imposed by Sir R. Peel*s 
Act of 1844 were injudicious and even mischievous. Both 
parties agree in the end to be attained. They differ as to the 
advisability and the efficacy of the means which were em¬ 
ployed. N^on nostrum tantas compouere lites. But as these rival 
parties have appeared upon our Indian stage it will be neces¬ 
sary to lay their conflicting views before our readers as briefly 
and clearly as we can: and to examine into the applicability of 
either or neither set of opinions to the circumstances of our 
Indian Paper Currency. A short sketch of the history of the 
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Bauk of England from its establishment to 1844, including 
two matters in which we are specially interested—-ss connec¬ 
tion with Government as a creditor, and its management of 
the national debt and other public funds—will not, we hope, 
be considered irrelevant. 

The Bank of England was incorporated by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment and Iloyal Charter, on the 27th of July, 1694. At 
this beginning of her existence she advanced to Government 
£1,200,060 ; and was to receive from the public £100,000 
per annum, of which £1,000 was remuneration for manage¬ 
ment of the national debt, which may be said to have had 
its origin about this time. The remaining £96,000 w^as inter¬ 
est on the amount advanced, at the rate of 8 per cent per annum. 
So low was the credit of Government at this period that this 
high rate of interest was not exorbitant. Thus at the very com¬ 
mencement of her career the Bank of England became closely 
connected with Government in the two-fold capacity of credi¬ 
tor and manager of the public debt. Thus began that mutual 
interdepeiHlencc of the Executive and this great Corporation, 
by whiihj there can be little doubt, considerable pecuniary 
loss has been iuilictcd upon the community at large. At a 
much later period of the connexion thus begun Mr. Ricardo 
said —‘ it may be doubted wliether a bank lending many miUions 
'more to Government th.^n its ca])ital an^ savings can be called 
'independent of that Government.' But there is no doubt what¬ 
ever that few Governments would he independent of such a bank. 
How the public has suffered we shall sec hercafler. At present 
we must continue our history. 

Ill the third year of the Bank’s existence lier notes were at a 
discount of 20 per cent, in consequence of her refusal to cash 
them during the re-coinage of the silver currency. This had 
become so debased by wear and clipping that re-coinage was 
imperatively required, and the redemption on the part of the 
Bank of her ' promise to pay* the amoupt of her notes in 
the new silver would have exposed her to heavy loss. In the 
following year, 1097, however, she was allowed to add to her 
capital stock £1,001,171-10-0. 

In 1708 (the seventh year of Queen Anne's reign) the credit 
of Government had improved so much since the date of the Bank's 
incorporation that the former was able to borrow at 6 per cent—• 
the market rate for loans on ordinary security. Accordingly, by 
an Act of that .year (VII Anne c. VII) the interest on the 
sum which had been lent by the Bank in 1694 was reduced to 
six per cent. But this was effected by a further loan of £400,000, 
which she paid in to the Exchctjuer receiving for the whole 
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loan, now arnountinj; 1*) 11,(500,000, the same sum as before 
(fc 100,000) for interest and expense of management. By the 
.same Act the Bank was permitted to cancel outstanding Exche¬ 
quer Bills to the amount of 11,775,0:^7-17-10^ at 0 per cent: 
and was allowed, for this purpose, to take in subscriptions to 
double her capital. Accordingly in 170S the ca]>ital amounted 
to 1^1',‘1-03,3‘1;3 ; and the sum advanced to Government, to 
13,375,027-17-10^. In the two following years by two oallsof 15 
and 10 per cent, the capital was raised to 15,509,995-M-S, the 
loan to Government remaining as before. But 12,000,000 was 
added to the latter by the 3rd George 1. c. VIII. enabling llu! 
Bank to cancel that amount of Excliecjucr Bills. 

In 1722 the Bank purchased stock from the South Sea 
Gompany to the amount of £1-00,000 ; adding to its capital for 
tlii.s purpose £3,'100,000. At the completion of this transaction the 
aimmnt advanced to the public exceeded considerably the capital 
of the Bank—the former amounting to 19,375,027-17-10^ ; 
the latter .£8,959,995-11-8. The Bank received from the country 
ini crest on a sum greater than its capital: that is, greater than the 
sum for which proprietors of Bank stock received 4ividends. 
lienee arose the distinction which still subsists, between the 
Bank*s 'divided* and'undivided’ capital. The latter in 1710, 
aniouut(?d to .£11,680,800; and the former to .£10,780,000. 

By the Ith Geo. Ill. c. 25, (176-1-,) the Bank Charter was re¬ 
lieved and in consideranon of this renewal, .she agreed to pay over 
to the Exchequer £110,000, subject neither to interest nor repay¬ 
ment. In 17-82 the'divided’ capital was increased from £10,7-80,000 
to .£l l,0l-2,l-00. In 1800 the Bank advanced to Government 
.£3,000,000 for six years without interest, in consideration of 
which the Charter was to continue till 12 months* notice after 
August 1st 1S33. In 1807, when this sum became due, the loan 
was continued (without interest) until six months after a definitive 
treaty of peace : and in 1816, the same was continued till 1833 
at 3 per cent per annum. Accordingly the permanent debt of 
the public to the Bank, or her ' undivided* capital, from 1800 to 
1833, was .£14-,0S6,80(); of which, however, from ISOU to 1816 
only £11,680,800 was bearing interest. In the same year 
(1.810) the 'divided* capital was increased to .£1-1-,553,000 at 
which it has since remained. It was intended that £3,671,700, 
^vhich was repaid to the Bank by the public in 1833, (being one 
quarter of the total debt) should be deducted from the divided 
capital : but this was not done. It was in thi^ year that the 
Bank Charter wjus renewed to 12 months* notice after August. 
1st 1855; with a proviso that it might he tenninaied at 
twelve monllis’ notice after August 1st 1815. Aceordinii' 
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to ihis proviso Sir Jloliert Peel oarriod liis velfliralod Act ol' 
IStt {7th and Sth Virt. c. ;32.) wherohy the oiiarter was 
continued to twelve months’ notice after Ane^iist 1st lb55. 

So far we have p:iven a brief sketch nf ihc history of the 
IJiink of Eii'^hiiul with reference to its capital, divided and un¬ 
divided, the latter showin«y its connexion with the State as a 
creditor. Tlic ]5ank’s employment as manager of the national 
debt deserves some consideration; especially as the charj^c of 
exorbitant remuneration for the uork <lone, powerfully nrijcd 
against the J3;mk of Enjihirul in past times, has been recently 
made, with undoubted justice, in this* country with reference to 
the agreement lietwccn (iovcriiment and the Ibink of llengal. JJy 
this agreement the latter is to (rausaet tlic greate.r part, of the pub¬ 
lic banking business, and to receive, in return, eortaiiv peeuniary 
advantages, assertotl to boar an extravagantly liigli proportion 
to their sujiposed equivalent. This siibjirt, interesting on this 
aecoiint, will not detain us long. 

Attention was called to this subjet^t by jVFr. Rieardo, in a 
pampjilet published by him, in ISltJ, {ProjmmfH for an 
cut and Securt! Cnrruf'f/^ cS’c.) Tie asserted that llie Hank of 
England was * prodigally paid’ for her servieiis to the public, and 
was ^accumulating unexam})lfd treasure’ at the ex[icnsc <d' 
the enmmnnity. Certainly bis facts scorn to support bis 
assertion that ‘ all the services performed by the Bank could 
be performcid by public servants and in public otlieos at a 
saving of half a million annually.’ It is obvious tliat the lalnn- 
and ex])ense incurred by the Hank in her management, of the 
national debt and other public linaiieiul matters would not 
increase in the direct r.-ilio of the increase of the amounts 
managed or disbursed. An establishment liaving been fixed and 
organized for the purpose of performing the funelions nderred to, 
the total amount of the sums disbursed or received might bo 
doubled without involving the necessity of doubling tlie ex¬ 
pense even of the execut ive establishment—not to mention the 
supervising ofliciuls, whoso number and cost might demand 
no augmentation whatever. Hut tlie compact made with the 
Hank, in pursuance of the recommendations of a Parliamentary 
Committee in 1.S07, and which was in force when jMr. Rieardo 
wrote, was based upon a direct ratio between the amoiinis dealt 
with and the remuneration payable, as long, at least, as the un¬ 
redeemed capital of the national debt did not exceed four 
Jiundrod millions. When this sum was exceeded the per-eentage of 
remnneraiion was certainly diminished; hut even thus diminished 
it appears to have, been extravagantly high, not only alisoiilely 
lint relafivulv to the scale fixed fur the lower amounst. The 
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urran^eineiit ^mvo to the Bank £450 per million aierlitig; while the 
amount of‘unredeemed capital exceeded three hundred millions 
and was below ibur hundred millions; £3t0 per million while 
greater than four hundred millions^ and less than six hundred mil¬ 
lions ; £300, if the debt exceeded the latter sum. The Bank was 
also to receive £800 per million for rceeivinjif contributions on 
loans; £1,000 on each contract for lotteries ; and one-eighth per 
cent for receiving contributions on profits—the Incouie Tax of 
those days. Mr. Percival undeniably made a bad bargain for the 
public: and wliat makes its badness more remaiHrable is, that so 
far back as 1786 the auditors of public accounts had reported 
that Government could manage the debt for £187-10 per mil¬ 
lion ; while the Bank was receiving £340 per million on 600 
millions, and £300 on 230 millions. The expense of manag¬ 
ing the national debt had increased enormously, and more 
than in pro])ortion to the increase of the debt itself between 
1792 and 1810. In the latter year the sum paid to the Bank 
on this account amounted to £277,000, in the foyner year it had 
been but £99,800. But we are not to suppose that th# sum 
actually paid to the Bank constituted her sole remuneration 
for the duties peiTorined for the public. She enjoyed besides the 
use of large sums of public money deposited with her: her 
profits on which cannot have been less than five per cent. 
These public deposits had increased from four millions in 1792 
to eleven millions in 1816. Her profits from this source, therefore, 
as W'ell as her direct remuneration had nearly trebled in twenty- 
four yeai’S : while her labor and expense had not increased any¬ 
thing like two-fold in the same interval. For the ten yeare 
1806—1816, the average amount of public money held in 
deposit by the Bank averaged eleven millions sterling ; the 
profits upon which may be estimated, as we before remarked, 
at five per cent per annum. That the Bank should receive this 
profit, besides payment according to stipulation for services 
performed, appeared unreasonable, even to the liberal financiers of 
that day. Accordingly, it was in 'compensation * to the public 
for its loss, measured by the Bank’s gain, interest on these 
deposits, that a loan of £3,000,000 was made to Government 
(which we hava mentioned before), from 1800 to 1816 without 
interest: and from 1816 to 1833, the same sum at 3 per cent in¬ 
terest. This 'compensation* to the public amounted to this—that 
in ten years the Bank gained £3,820,000, at a cost of£100,000 ! 

So potent is the ' power of the purse* even over successive 
Governments of a free country, that although most of these 
facts were pointed out by Mr. Ricardo in 1816, and the remu¬ 
neration received by the Bank of England for the management 



of the national debt proved to be excessive,* no attempt 
seems to have been made to reduce the extravagant rate of pay¬ 
ment until 1833. In that year the sum paid for expense of 
manap^ement was reduced from about £’2'’0,000 to £120,000. 
In 1811- a still further reduction was made. In IS tO, £95,000 was 
paid on this account. We are unable at this moment to refer to 
any later statement upon this point.f 

We are far from tliinkin^ that the public functions performed 
by the Bank of England at home, and by the Presidency 
or other Banks in India, would be more efficiently performed 
throngli the agency of a Government Office. In England we 
know that Government offices are apt sometimes to break down, 
even under the weight of their ordinary dutie.s, and still more 
liable to give way in circumstances of extraordinary pressure. 
And this takes place even when the working officials have been 
trained for years in the duties of their department. The manage¬ 
ment of the national debt, tlierefore, is, wc believe, wisely 
entrusted to the hands of a great corporation like the Bank of 
England, able to command financial ability of the highest order, 
and so stable as to render embarrassment to Government or 
the nation from insolvency or insecurity practically impossi¬ 
ble. But the very greatness of the institution, which renders 
the connexion between it and the public free from risk of in¬ 
jury to the latter in one way exposes it to danger of very 
considerable (but easily avoidable) pecuniary detriment in another. 
So inlliieutial has the Bank of England been, in consequence of 
her great wealth and almost invariably high character for probity 
and stability, that in the majority of the compacts entered into 
between her and the public, the latter, as we have seen, had the 
worse share of the bargain. This may have been partly duo, no 
doubt, to simple ignorance on the part of the financial or other 
minister who conducted the national side of the negotiation of 
monetary matter's, and his consequent inability to estimate the 
advantages which he was conceding to th^ Bank ivs remunera¬ 
tion for the services which she was to perform for the public; 
and let us add that so far a:-, this was the cause of blame, the 
expediency of confiding complicated money business to trained 

* Mr. liicardo estimates the net profits of the year ending lat Februaiy 
1816, derived by the Bank of England from her conneuon with the State, 
at £520,280—probably £372,000 from deposits done. 

t It may not be uninteresting to give from a Table of Mr. McCulloch’s 
.the dividend paid by the Bank of England from 1767 to 1849 (exclusive of 
bonuses). 

From 1767 to 1781, 5i per cent; 1781 to 1788, 6 per cent; 1788 to 1807, 
7 per cent; 1807 to 1823, 10 per cent; 1823 to 1839, 8 per cent; 1839 to 
1849, 7 per cent. 
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men niiher ilijui lo Ciovenmicnt oflicers is demonstrated. But 
Hie ruft that the public interest almost invariably came oil’ 
scc<»nd best in those eompaets was cliielly due to the wealth 
and iiilluenee of the Bank. Adam Smith evinces his opinion 
on this subject by the statement of his belief that the eoinajje of 
^■old by the Mint free of eharf^e—the sei^noraj^c on coinage 
licing in his view a legitimate and unobjectionable source of 
lovenuo—was a job for the beiiolit of the J3ank ot Iflngland, 
which was, and still is, the MinHs principal customer for 
coin. 

Our remarks are only intended to apply to the more compli- 
cjitial business involved in jiayment of interest on the public 
debt and similar tiansactions, when we argue that a bank is ra- 
Iher to be entrusteil with their performance than a Government 
ollice. There are some forms, and useful forms, of paper currency 
which admit of being conducted with safety, convenience and 
economy, by a department of Government. One general objec¬ 
tion will, of course, always be applicable to such an arrangement; 
namely the undoubted inexpediency of multiplying Government 
ollices or Government olliciuls, or in any w^ay encouraging a ten¬ 
dency to bureaiioratical institutions, wliich are almost synonymous 
with ajiatlieiie routine and stagnation. Waiving this, the Ssast- 
iroti' ollice of exchanging paper for gold or silver, and gold or 
silver for paper, to which the management of paper currency may 
be coullned, might be cfficiontly performed by a Government de¬ 
partment or ollice. For instance, the Hamburgh system in which 
notes are issued only against metal (the metal in this case beiug 
silver, the Hamburgh inetallie standard of value), might he work¬ 
ed iiidilfereutly by Government or any trustworthy corporation or 
eoinmissiou. Again, where notes are issued partly against a fixed 
maximum of securities, and partly against metal, the ojieratioii 
is purely mechanical and might be—perhaps advantageously, cer¬ 
tainly without harm—('ariiod on by Government officers. For 
instance tlie Issue ^Department of the Bank of England might 
1)0 so carried on, since its complete separation from the Banking 
Hepartraent by the Act of IS I t, to which wc shall draw the rea¬ 
der’s attention presently. The two cases we have given in illus¬ 
tration differ in this, that in the former no profit accrues to the 
issuers of the paper; while in the latter the interest on the 
securities against which a certain fixed portion of the paper is 
issued is so much clear profit to the body which issues—deducting 
of course the expense of conducting the department. 

Tlie management of the Tndian public debt and other financial 
matters by the Banks appears to us to be even more desirable 
than the similar arrangement at home, and to have fewer draw- 
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baclts to counlorbalance its advantages. On tlio one hand, Go- 
yt‘rnmout was far less likely than in England to coiuinaud even 
averaj'o ability of the kind required. Even where the special 
talent for Hnaiicial business mij^lit be aviiiiablc, we know from 
]>ast ex]>crience that the possessor of it would lind himself in 
an ordinary revenue, judicial or political appointmetft as pro¬ 
bably as in one suited to his taste and ability. The transfer of 
oflieers from duties in wliieli they have acquired knowledf^e and 
experience to others of a totally dillereiit kind, in accordance with 
olficial routine, or to suit the convenience of sonic "rent man’s 
protejjc or other happy possessor of j^ood interest, hius ever 
been, and still is, one of the darkest blots n])oii the Indian system 
of administration. To remove one diipartmont ol' public business 
from liability to this fruitful cause of mismanagement would be 
a gToat point plained j and, as a 1 oii<t step in this direction, the 
recent transfer of much of the money-business to Jdanks is sa¬ 
lutary, and will soon, wo trust, bo carried liirthcr. The sooner 
the military ]>ay-olfices, especially, (and military audit-odices as 
well,) are hmided over eitlier to Hanks or to ollicials who have 
had opportunities of acquiriujr a nidiraeutary knowledge at least 
of the rules of their dejiartinent and of elementary arithmetic, and 
have availed theniselves of their opportunities, the better it will 
be for the edieient performance of the public business and for the 
comfort of those who are now dependent ujioii the igiioranee of 
the European odieers, and the caprice, or obstinacy, or both, of 
their native underlings, for the receipt of their pay. Tlie most 
remarkable instances of olfieial imbecility and ignorance in the 
head of an odice, combined with complete submission to the 
imperfect knowledge, and dogmatic opinions of a native 
' examiner’ or ' manager,’ wiiieh it was ever our lot to see and 
suder from, were displayed in those military odices by men whose 
interest formed their sole qualification for that or any other 
appointment. 

In arranging the terms of the compact between Governmeut 
and the Banks, only one of the dangers which existed in England 
hud to be avoided in India. There was no risk of injury to the 
public interest arising from the preponderating influence of a 
powerful corporate monopolist, like the Bank of England—credi¬ 
tor already to the public on a large scale, and likely to intensify 
that relation again. The other danger did exist—that which 
springs from the ignorance of one of the contracting parlies anti 
the acuteness of the other. The one bargain which has as yet 
been completed in India is, we fear, as unfavorable to the public 
as Mr. Perceval’s arrangement with the Bank of England-— 
uudiiug allowances of course for the very dillercut scales of the 
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two iransactiuns. Its duration is fortunately less; while the 
exposure of the mistake which has been made in one case will 
prevent its repetition wluui other arran"(*ments come to be dis¬ 
cussed, or this one is sifted on expiry of the present term. That 
a blander was made we should have lh()u,o;ht did not admit of 
dispute, after the stoek of the Bank in (jnestion had exhibited 
so remarkable a rise immediately upon the completion of the 
arrangement in India, in anticipation of the sanction of the 
Secretary of Slate as matter of course. The fact that the 
compact was, to use military judicial lanjjuaj^e, * confirmed but 
not approved’ by Sir C. "Wood, is, we must admit, unfavourable to 
our view that the a;^rccment deserved disapprobation. That 
gentleman has succeeded in making himself so intensely unpo¬ 
pular with all classes in India, that it is difficult to believe 
that any sound or wise decision can come from a quarter so uni¬ 
versally condemned; and the Indian Council thus gets the 
credit of any measure emanating from the Westminster Iinlta 
Olliec, to which we cannot refuse approval or assent. Setting 
asule Sir C. Wood’s disap]Wf>bation the only argument ail- 
vaiiecd by those W'ho assert that the terms scoured by tlie Hank 
wcie not unduly favorable to her appears to ho that compensation 
was due and guaranteed for the substitution of Govern¬ 
ment Currency notes for hers. The answer was sufficiently 
obvious, and m'jis given very recently in the culnmiis of 
a very able contemporary. To compensation the Bunk iin- 
tloubledly was entitled, but compensation should have left the 
prices of the Bunk shares as they were. So far as the change 
of the bank-notes was concerned, any rise in the quotations of 
the Bank stock was due to some thing more than compensa¬ 
tion. Some rise was fairly to he expected in consequence of 
the increased profit doiivable from the extension of the Bank’s 
business, owing to the compact entered into with Government, 
and the remuneration which she was to receive for transacting 
Government financial matters. But the rise which actually 
took place was far greater and can he accounted for in this 
way ; and there is but one other way of explaining it, and this 
is unfavorable to the sagacity of those who conducted the nego¬ 
tiation on the part of the public. 

To return to the Bank of England, the banking system which 
had been estaldishcd in 182fi had not sufficiently controlled the 
issues of country hanks; their number, or to speak more gene¬ 
rally, the number of private and joint-stock banks had very 
much increased during and in consequence of the over-trading 
excitement of 1836-87. • In the year preceding that period there 
existed fifty-five of these institutions in England, which number 
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liiid increased to one hundred,—noteountiii}? branches—all of them 
issiiin*^ notes without aii}’ rest riel ion. Through this means the 
ciirroiiey bceainc redundant and exeiiangc depressed. Defieient 
luirvestsiii IS.‘IS and ls.‘i9 increased considerably the drain upon 
the Bank of England for gold. She accordingly contracted her 
issues ; but Ihe other banks increanU thcii*s. The elforts of the 
Bank of England to render the exchanges favorable resulted 
only in reducing her own reserve of gold to .t2/t20,000, in 
August 1889. Er<»ni this alanuiiig stale of things it might 
fairly be inferred that some regulation of banks of issue was 
dotnaiuled : but it was uot quite so clear that they deserved to be 
removed oil* the lace of t’ne earth, as was proposed, and the pro¬ 
fits which they derived from their issue of pajuu* money truns- 
ferred, not to the State, but to the Bank of Eiiglaiul, wliicli 
was already too powerful a monopolist. However, the charter 
of the latter corporation, as renewed ill 1833, had given power 
to the Legislature to revise or cancel it in IS 15. Sir R. Peel 
took advantage of this to introduce and carry the Act 7 and 8 
A'ic. c. 32 for the regulation of the banking and cnrrcncy of the 
kingdom. The measure embodied the suggestions of Mr. Ijloyd 
(now Lord Overstoiic) and other eminent authorities on currency 
and h.aiiking’, and was jiassed witli general approbation on the 
part of the juihlic. It has since been amply tried, and is believ¬ 
ed by its authors and their school to have been a master-piece 
of legislation, by others to have been a ])crnicious interference 
wilh a branch of trade which ought, like all other branches of 
trade, to liave been left perleeily free, by a ililrd party to have 
clfected in some degree some of tlic objects forwliich its authors 
designed it, but at tiio cost of even greater disadvantages tlian 
it obviated. 

By the Bank Act of 18 t4 it was provided that no new banks 
of issue should be established in England and W ales, even in 
place of existing banks which might become extinct. The exist¬ 
ing issuing hanks were not forbidden to issue, (as Sir R. Peel’s 
advisera wished), hut a low maximum of issue was prescribed to 
them, founded upon their average circulation for twelve months 
preceding the 27th April IS 1-1. This amounted to £3,477,321 
for joint-stock, and £.5,011,097 for private banks. The names 
of partners were to be published periodically. 

As rcgiirds more especially the Bank of England, the main fea¬ 
tures of the Act were the complete separation of the Banking 
and Issue Departments, and the rigid restriction ot the 
amount of issue—at least of that portion of ft which was not 
merely a substitute for the gold against which it was issued. 
Fourteen millions sterling was a limit below which the paper 




circulation had never l»een known to fall. Acicordin^ly tliis Mim 
was Hxed as thu inaximmn of issue against soeiiritics. Tiic 
<J<5bt of the nation to the Bank, amounting to £11,015,000, being 
part of the securities in question. Should the Bank etfeet, by 
private arrangement, the withdrawal from circulation of the 
paper of any other issuing bunk, she was allowed to add to her 
own issue against securities two-thirds of the amount so with¬ 
drawn. This provision has been !U;led upon so far as to add a 
sum of £l-7r),{)()0 to the original .iM-,00(),000. To the oihor 
portion of the issue, representing gold actually lying in the cel¬ 
lars of the isHiKj deparlincnt no limit was assigned. Finally the 
Bank is compelled by the Act to give her notes for gold at the 
rate of£{J-17-U per ounce, and gold for her notes at £^3-17-10.^, 
to any person at any time : weekly statements are published of 
issues, securities, bullion &c. &c. and Bank of England notes are 
a legal tender in the hands of all parties except ol’ the Bank her¬ 
self in her payments to others. 


To enter upon n. detailed examination of all, or of the principal 
arguments whicli have been urged by political economists on 
either side of the question of the expediency or inexpediency of 
this Act would exhaust far more space than we have at our 


disposal, and oven more certainly, our n'aders* remaining stock 
of paiiciico. Nor is such an examination iiec<!ssary for our 
present purpose, which is tlie a[)p]icntiori of established ]>rinci- 
j)lcs to t he particular case of an Indian Paper Currency. The 
Bank of England carries on the ordinary business of a ]>anker— 
tlio trade in money as a commodity—as well as the w’^ork of sup¬ 


plying the community with the notes whhsh are necessary for the 
purposes of commerce. The complete separation of the Bank¬ 
ing and Issue Departments, ellected by the Aet., cannot obliter¬ 
ate from our thoughts and reasonings the fact that the two 


departments, belong to one institution. Accordingly many of 
the arguments for and against Sir li. Peel’s measure apply only 
lo a body carrying on boih classes of operation. Such arguments 
are of course inapplicable to India, where fortunately the business 
of issuing paper money is free from entanglement with other 
banking transactions, and such may therefore 1 1 lightly passed 
over or omitted altogether. The fact that her Government is 
the issuer, and the existence of some peculiarities in the charac¬ 
ter and habits of the natives of India help to render the reason¬ 
ings uppn the Act of 1811 far less applicable to our subject, 
and far less useful to us in practice than is generally believed. 
We shall therefore pass over as rapidly as possible those objec¬ 
tions to the Bank Act which do not epply to India, before 
stating those which are relevant to the primary object of 





llic presonl sivlicle. Wc attach little or no importance to the 
jie<>lect to regulate the use ol' cherjues anti baiik pt^^t-biIle. It 
is quite true that cheques might be so managed as to answer 
the same purposes as bank-notes, and that the provisions of 
the Act or the restriction of the paper issued within fixed 
limits might thus be evaded. But there can be no doubt 
that the legislature would interfere to prevent such an infringe¬ 
ment of the spirit of an enactment which is still supported by 
the opinions and arguments of many able political econo¬ 
mists. There is no reason to believe tluit the Act lias liail any 
ellect upon the use of cheques by the community, nor that the 
amount represented by hank post-bills, which is estimated at 
something over a million sterling lias ever exhibited any tcuden- 
C}’’ to increase so as to disturb the operation of the measure. 
A more serious objection is the a pontenori one that the Act 
does not work wiiliout occasional violent interference with its 
action. It has become necessary, or has been considered necessary 
by financialists, on two occasions to stop the machine, in order 
to i>revent serious mischief. It may well he said that an . 
Act, which imperatively demanded suspension within three 
years of its passing with general a|)[>rol)Jition, lost prestige, 
ihit stronger language has been used by eiuineut jiolitical 
economists who assert that what has happened twiet* already 
must happen agmn whenever a scribiis monotaiy crisis occurs. 
IVlr. ]\rill, who is not so thorough going an opponent of 
the Act, its princijde and its ellects, as others who deny it any 
merit or eniciiey for good, and attvihute to it many serious 
mischiels, concciles tliat it docs ‘ arrest speculative extensions of 
' credit at an earlier period, with a less drain of gold, and conse- 
' qnently by a milder and more gradual process’ than if it were not 
in force. But he asserts that the function of Banks in illliug up 
the gap made in mercantile credit hy undue speculation is so in- 
dispcnsahlc that the Act must he suspended, as we have said above, 
when a crisis comes. Were this, however, its only fault, it miglit 
he inaiiitaiiied with a view to jireveiit, if possible, the occurrence 
of a crisis, and relaxed when fhc crisis comes. But he goes on 
to point out another stronger objection, which requires some pre¬ 
liminary explanation. The injury done in preventing the Bank 
of England, through tlie operation of the Act, from helping 
solvent firms during a commercial crisis—as in 1825-26 such 
assistance rendered the mischief of the collapse of credit much 
less than it otherwise would have been—^far more than ont-weighs 
the benefit allowed to result from the operation of the measure. 

The two principal objects which the authors of the Act of 1814 
proposed to secure are admitted hy all political economists to be 
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to an v soninl systcjii of paj)er curroney. The lirst of 
these is the maintenance of eon vert ihility, the second is the 
ensuriiifif that the minced eurrency of metal and paper shall vary 
ill quantity as a purely mclallie eurreney would vary. Now with 
roffard to the former of tliese conditions, the 1‘act that under the 
arranf?ement of JHIU convertihility was provided for and inain> 
lained without faltering snflieiently sliows that further precau¬ 
tions wore unnecessary. The Bank was compelled by the Act of 
JHJt) to pay her notes in gold, while it was left toiler own diacre- 
lioii and knowledge of her own luisiiicss to determine how mueli 
bullion she should retain in order to maintain the convertibility 
of her paper; and wnivcrtibility was always maintained. Lord 
Overstone himself ndinitted in his evidence before the Committee, 
that the Bank eoidd at any time by a 'violent action on credit* 
and 'at tlu^ ex]>enKe of the mercantile public,* save herself from a 
sio]»}»:igc of payment of her iiotosiu gold, without the provisions 
of his proposed measure, if mismaiiagenieiit of her issues should 
bring her to the hrink of such a danger. An equal degree of 
inismauageinent of her hanking department, against wliicli 
no provision is made, would h'ad to a total suspeiisioii of payments, 
—a much greater calamity than the other. This su])posod ob* 
jeet of the Act we may therefore leave witlioiit further consi¬ 
deration. 

With regard tei the oilier^loint—tliat note eurroncy should llue- 
iiiatc ill amount in the same manner and degree as a eurreney 
consisting solely of coin would vary—the principle is admitteil 
hy the o])ponoiits of the Bank Act as freely as by its advo¬ 
cates. The former, however, maintain that this essential object: 
w'ould be attained, more sinqdy and less injuriously, (or rather 
without any couiitervailing injury), hysoeuiiug convertibility on 
demand. It is true that notes may be pat/aUe on demand in 
theory, and yet not practically paid on demand owing to their not 
being presented for conversion. Tayinoiit in sjiceie doe.s not 
commence until deprceiati.'n of the currency has made some pro¬ 
gress. Convertibility on demand puts a stop to over-issue after 
this amount of progress has been made, and it is possible that 
some inconvciiiciico may thus arise which would *Jot have arisen 
had the over-issne not occurred at all. But we cannot attach 
much importance to these facts, or consider that they tend to 
invalidate the assertion, that convertibility on demand Avould 
mainhiin tlie mixed currency at the amount at which a purely 
metallic currency would rest. 

But the point on which Mr. IMill lays greatest stress is, that 
while confurraity to the pvi'iiianeul or average value of what 
a nielallic eurreney ivould be is cssoulial, coiifoniiily to the 




jtuctHaling value is not only not neecssary l)ul injurious. The 
only ohjeet of the rcquirctl (*('nfonnity is nlratfip « of value, 
rediU'in^ ihicluations to a mini mum. But tliese iluetuutioiis in 
the value of a curreney are dependent, not upon its quantity, 
whether it consist of j^old or of paper, Init upon expansions 
and contractions of credit. In order, tijcrefore, to lind what 
currency best conforms to the’ permanent value of one purely me¬ 
tallic, we have to ciuiuirc what system that is under which oc¬ 
cur the smallest and least frecpient v'ariations in tredit. If a paper 
currency which follows all the tluctuations of a })urely mefcillic .'•ys- 
tem leads to more frequent and more violent revulsions of credit 
than one not so rijjidly coiiforinahle, then the currency which 
agrees most nearly in qaaulilg with a metallic one, is not that 
which adheres most closely to its value, that is, to its perma¬ 
nent value. 


Ill the worhiujv of the present system, when {^old is exported 
from England from any cause, the amount of note circulation 
is diminished to an ccjual, or nearly equal, extentj the assniription 
being that, were ilie eiirreiicy wholly melallic*, all gold taken 
from the country would necessarily be withdrawn from the circu¬ 
lation. There is one ease in which that assumption is ivcll-fomul- 
ed, namely, when tlie exportation of gold is tins last of a 
series of ellects arising iVom an inen^ase <)f currency, or an e([ui" 
valent expansion of credit. But this is not the only, nor tlio 
most ordinary, cause of an efilux of gold from a community. Of 
other causes IVIr. IVlill ciinnu'rates four—foreign expenditure by 
(jovernmeiit, investment in Ibreign slocks or sj)ec:ulations, failure 
of crops of raw material, (as of cotton in 1 -S1-7 couqxdling Enghmd 
to buy at advanced j)riees so as to turn the balance of trade 
between her and the United States against lier) and lastly, a had 
harvest, necessitating tlie extraordinary importation of food. 
In all tliesc, and other cases which might be cniiincraicd, the gold 


exported would not in the natural course of things, be withdrawn 
from the circulation at all, at least, not wholly hy any means. In 
countries whose circulation is entirely or principally metallic the 
gold required for exportation would he ohtainod from hoards, 
which always exist to a considerable extent in such communities. 
In France, for instance, where the gold and silver coin is said to 
amount to one hundred and twenty millions sterling, hoarding 
jircvails to a great degree: and from the hoards the metal 
required foi?^ exportation in the cases enumerated, would be, 
directly or indirectly, derived, leaving the actual circulation 
imatfectcd. In England, on the contrary, where banking 
generally, and the use of paper money of all kinds is carried to a 
greater extent than in any other part of Europe, there is little or 





no lionrdiii*'’. Tlic bank rof!crvcs, or, let us say, the Bank of 
Bii'^laiul reserve is tlic substitute for the hoards of other com- 
iDiiiiities. It follows that from the Bank reserve should bo drawn 
Ihe met.'d which in other countries would be derived I’roia 
hoards, * without any attempt to stop it by diminution of currency 
or contraction of creditunless, of course, the drain should he 
so considerable in amount as to endaiij^er stoppa^^c of payment by 
exhaustion of the reserve. But this consequence is hig;hlv impro¬ 
bable. The drahi for forcif^n ])ayincnls is definite in amount 
and stops of itself .•>! a certain point. The habitual reserve of the 
Bank should exceed the utmost amount of probable drain, which 
has been variously estiinaled for England at seven, ten, and, 
twelve millions stcrliii}^. The Bank Aet compels, in such cjiscs 
as we have enumerated, what its principle condemns; eontraetin<v 
the mixed cin ulation in cireumstanees where a wholly metalli(3 
eireulation would remain imaHeeted. The i^encral conclusion at 
which IVlr. Mill arrives is that while its action is undoubtedly 
benelleial in the first sta<ifes of one kind of eominereial crisis, 
(thaf, namely, which results from over-speculation,) it, on the 
whole, materially a^tyravates the severity of commercial revul¬ 
sions ; remlerini>’ contractions of credit more frequent and 
more severe by its operalion. 

The eireumslanees of England and of this country differ so 
widely, in curreiiey matters as in so nnuiy others, that the attomjit 
to transfer a sysfein, or even to ajiply a jjfencral prineijile to 
India, heeaiise the system nr principle has been found applicable 
to (j real Britain, is lit fie less ibaii absurd. We all remeinbor 
the late jMr. Wilson^s discovery that human nature w'as the same 
in the East as in the West, and that, therefore, the same system 
of taxation and the same prineiiilos of linancial polie}- which worked 
well (or tolerably well) at homo would be henefieial hero. ISIany of 
us thoufjht he was niistaktm at the time, and most t>f us are sure 
of it now. Ill the establishinoiit of a lyeiicral paper currency for 
British India it was a prl A probable that niiicli irrelevant discus¬ 
sion, really applicable only to England, would arise, and that the 
jieculiarities of India would bo lost sight of, to a greater or less 
degree in proportion as each person interested in tbe question might 
he more or less thoroughl}'’ imbued with puiely English statesman¬ 
ship or English ])rejudiee. Many of the arguments for and 
against the Bank Act of are utterly irrelevant to the intro¬ 
duction of a paper currency into India; many ar#of doubtful 
applicability, and but few are capable of abstraction from Eng¬ 
lish accidents and application to the conditions of this country. 
There is one objection to the English system, however, which is 
equally and obviously applicable to ourselves, The inelastic 
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Hmil imposed upon the amount of paper issue by the Bank Act 
was an unneeessary deduction from the profits legitiiii.itely deri¬ 
vable from tlie substitution of paper for the precious metals. 
Fourteeh millions sterling was fixed, in 1814, as the maximum 
of note issue Iiy the Bank of Fngland, represented by securities, 
and at that amount it still remains; notwithstanding the enor¬ 
mous increase of all commercial transactions since that date, and 
the eonso(ju(Mit necessary increase of circulating medium. * Tho 
perfection ofbanking,* says Mr. Ricardo, 'is to eiiablo a couiilry, 
by means of a pajier currency, t o carry on its circulation with tlio 
least possible «piantity of coin or bullion.* This 'least possible quan¬ 
tity* bears some fixed proportion to the total amount of circulating 
medium, however authorities may differ as to what the propor¬ 
tion may most safely bo. The most advantageous system of 
paper currency will tlicretbre provide that the amount of metal 
in circulation shall always be at a minimum; or, in other words, 
the amount of paper at a maximum. When commerce and trade 
increase and the ninoimt of circulating medium necessary for 
them ineroascs with them, in due proportion, provision should 
be made that as much as ])ossil)lo, (consistently with safety) of 
the addition to tlie currency should be paper. In the Fnglisli 
system, on the contrary, no such provision is made. However com¬ 
mercial transactions may multiply, the amount of paper represunt- 
c<l by securities must remain at the limit imposed twenty years 
.ago. No doubt the ([uantity of paper issued against bullion may 
be increased indefinitely, but from this part of the paper eurreu- 
ey, as we have seen, the community derives no .advantage 
beyond convenience of carriage, of money and saving of wear 
and tear. In a little more than twenty years, between 
and 1810, the revenue of Fnglaud was tripled, the exports more 
than doubled, the imports increased more than one-half: while 
simultaneously the paper pare of the circulation was also trij)Icd. 
Under the present system this proportional iiKTcase in tho profit¬ 
able part of the paper circulation is impossible. Previously to 
1844, on the other hand, tho paper currency of England 
amounted to f l<2,300,l)()0, (the metallic being estimated at 
£^8,000,000). This amniiut was, no doubt, excessive then, though 
it might not he so at the present day: yet it can scarcely have 
been so much in excess of the requirements of the community as 
to justify the fact that in 1857, when it was found necessary to 
suspend tho Bank Act, tho Bank of England note circulation 
amounted to but £21,000,000,—or £7,000,000 beyond the fixed 
£14,000,000—which was increased by two millions, six days after 
the suspension. 

The Bank of England and its regulation have occupied 
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inoi'u of our time and space Hum \vc intended, iiioii^ii not 
more than tlieir importance juatiiics. From the preeedinfi^ 
jiaf^es it is, we trust, evident tliat there arc some generai 
j)riiu;iplcs, established by authority and confirmed by experi¬ 
ence, on whiijh a sound system of jmper cnrroncy should be 
based. It is undoubted, for instance, that the substitution 
of paper, as money, for the ])rocious metals is moat bencHcial 
to the coniinimity and profitable to the issuers. Tt follows 
'that the suhstilution of jiaper for the precious metals, 
'should always he carried as far as is consistent with safety ’ 
(Mill); that is to say, so far as to retain only so much gold or sil¬ 
ver as is suflicient to maintain convertihility. It follows also that 
since, 'the v.aluc saveil to ihe community hy thus dispensing with 
‘met allic moiujy is a clear gain to those who provide the substitute,' 
it is advisable, for this and other reasons, that this gain should 
accrue to the community itself, and that it, through its govorn- 
meut, should he the issuer. It may also be considered as estab¬ 
lished tliat Government should ho an issuer only, not in any 
other way a banher. Ev(‘u the amount of paper to be issued, 
if allowed by law to be variable, cannot with safety bo left to 
tlic discret ion of a Government oflicer or a government commis¬ 
sion. ’When the operation is ]>nrely mwdianical, (as it has been 
in the Issue Department of the Hank of England since ISl-J.,) it 
might bo as well, or better, conducted by Government. Two 
modes arc suggested by Mr. Mill either of wbicli would seenre 
to the nation the greater ])art of the legitimate profit derivable 
from a paj)er issue, without involving the Government in husi- 
nesa which it is incompetent to conduct with safety or success. 
‘Jit would he belt or that Treasury notes, exchangeable for gold 
' on demand, shoidd be issued to a fixed amount, not exceeding 
' the minimum of a bank-note circulation; the remainder of the 
‘notes which maybe required being left to bo supplied either 
‘by one or by a numb''r of private banking establishments. Or 
‘an establishment like the Hank of England might supply ihe 
‘whole country, on condition of lending fifteen or twenty millions 
‘ of its notes to the Government without interest, which would 
‘ give the same poemuary advantage to the btato as if it issued 
‘ that number of its own notes.* 

So much may, we tliink, bo considered sufficiently establish¬ 
ed to be applied with safety to this country.* Difference of 

* A Depulu Govct'uor of t-hc Bank of Bngland, indeed lays down that 
Goveminent should not obtain profit from the paper money an^' moi'o than 
from the coin of tlie country! “Sfeither consult with a woman touching 
her of whom she is jealousneither withacowrard in matter of war; nor 
with a merchant concerning exchange; nor with a buyer of HcIling-” Ecclus. 
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opinion and diseussioii come in upon the ipicstioii of the best 
Bieaiis of iniiinlainin^ convortibilityj or rather upon ‘he propor¬ 
tion which the gold or silver retained for this purpose should 
1x;ar to the amount of paper issued : and upon this subject as 
we have sotin, widely different opinions are held. At one 
extreme we have those who would issue no iwper without retain¬ 
ing an eipiivalent amount of gold or silver, of which system 
the Hamburgh currency supplies an example. At the other 
extreme may be found advocates of a paper enrreney neitber 
eonverlible nor intended to be convertible, care* being taken to 
prevent over-issue and dopreeial ion by keeping the value of the 
paper on a level uitli that of gold or silver introduced for purposes 
ol'lijxury or art. Close to this latter extreme lie cases of temjH)rary 
inconvertibility of paper intended to be rendered again convert- 
ible at some future perind ; of which England for nearly thirty 


years, and the United States at present supply illust rations. 
Near the former extreme are the modern system of the Bank of 
England, and that ;it present being tried in India, in which the 
convertibility of every note is secured hy retaining an equivalent 
value either in seenrilies or in precious metal. Between those 
two extremes lie systems rcseinhling that adopted for the Bank 
of England in Isll).* In these convertibility would bo 
maintained by retaining a certain proportion of coin or bullion, 
the riilio of reserve to jiaper-issno varying according to the various 
habit s or einaimstaneesof dilleroni eoramuiiities. That some such 
system would be the bi;st suited to this country, or any other 
resembling it in the ciroiimsiancc of having the ground unoccu¬ 
pied or of being about to establish a new system of paper currency 
of wliieli the issue is iii the hands of Government, appears to us 
probable in a high degree. 

A banker, Stiys Mr. ]MilI, uses for the purposes of his trade so 
much of the money of others deposited in his cofFei’S as his judg¬ 
ment and experience tell him he may do with safety to their in¬ 
terests and his own. Similarly in Mr. Mill’s opinion, a paper cur¬ 
rency may be Ibiinded upon an estimate of the average circulation of 
the country. One third of his liabilities is the habitual amount of 
reserve of a prudent banker. In the same way might a system of 
paper-issue be established, in ordinary circumstances, upon the 
principle of retaining coin or bullion amounting in value to one- 
third of the notes in circulation, t 


* Hut froo, of course, from all complication of other banking business 
than the issue of convertible paper money. 

t Atbuii Sniitli supposes oncji/lh a suiHciontly high proportion of reserve 
to notes. 
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The natives of India are naturally a suspicious race or cotlec" 
tion of races, lii money-dealinj^s, especially, they are prone t«; 
suspect each other of intended fraud, and to be still more distrustful 
of the foreifjner. It ciinnot be denied that, from the native 
point of view, annexations were dictated by greed, and involved 
broken treaties and broken faith; that the reduction <jf the cove¬ 
nanted interest on the ]>ublic debt, practically compiilsoiy, was 
really ctpiivalent to the ‘composition * of an insolvent .I'jbtor, not 
over-scrupulous in his dealings with his ereditore; and even 
that the Income Tax was neither necessary to the welfare of 
India nor c(piitably assessed, nor fairly collected. The repeated 
refusal of England to give an imperial guarantee for the Indian 
debt, although this measure would he an immense relief to the 
finances of this country, is not likely to inspire the native with 
excessive confidence in the honesty and purity of Anglo- 
Indian linaneial schemes of any kind ; especially as the guaran¬ 
tee was not merely not given, which might apjwar to be the result 
of an o]>iinon that it was virtually implied, and therefore un¬ 
necessary, hut was more than once proj»os<;d and dcliheratcly refus¬ 
ed. The statement that the sale of the fee-simple of Indian 
land and the redemption of the Indian land revenue are believed 
by many natives to be nothing but plans for 'making 
a bag,' preparatorily to leaving the country, is by no means 
improbable. Such being the state of native public feeling, it is 
evident that in the establishment of a system of paper currency 
for India, due allowance should bo made for a much greater 
degree of hesitation to accept Government notes instead of 
coin, and a greater susceptibility to groundless panic, leading 
to runs upon the Offices of Issue, than would he necessary in a 
European country. In India, therefore, the reserve should bear 
a higher proportion to tlie paper circulation than would be found 
needful elsewhere: nor could the sul^titution of paper for 
coin be carried with safety to so great an extent as is desirable, 
and practicable in other countries. But we have no doubt that 
Government notes might safely be issued, without any reserve 
of silver, or any security for convertibility beyond the pledged 
J'iiiih of Government, to an amount equal to two thirds of the 
minimum note circulation of the Presidency Banks: the remain¬ 
ing third being issued against securities of some kind, which, as 
bearing interest, would be a more desirable reserve than coin 
or bullion. We believe also that in further issues of Government 
notes—the issues being made gradually and carefully watched-^ 
one third, or ^^erhaps even one half, might be unsupported by a 
reserve of coin, bullion, or securities. As long as Government 
paper is be a legal tender in payment of the land revenue 
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niul ulhor State claims, the probability of a run fur converHioii 
•iiitoKilvcr will be, in our opinion, intiniiesiinal: wlrie llie worst 
possible contiiijjciicv, in the praiitic.illy impossible r ise of ait 
ll»u ontstamliii}^ paper beinjy brouj^lit in by the bolilers to be 
clinn^edl for coin, would be a temporaly suspcMisioii of cash 
payments, inllictinj^ pecuniary loss neither upon the people nor 
the State, and but slij^htly atlcctiiii' the credit of Guvermneiit, 
this necessarily bein}^ at its lowest when such a run as we are 
supposing could occur. Siiacc will not permit us to enter into 
details of a scheme of paper curreney fuiinded on these prinei[>les. 
\Vc proceed to examine tlie two systems which have been pro¬ 
posed and of which one is in operation. 

Tiie subject of a Paper Currency for this country had, (stivaiif^e 
as it may seem to l!]n«>;lish statesmen and the bln^-Iisli pub. 
lie), occurred to and been considered by Indian oflicials even be¬ 
fore a Daniel came to jud'jment, in the person of an 
Ihiiaflish Financier, red-hot from the anvil of the Treasury 
ami the House of Commons. Pajiers by Mr. Lnshing-ton and 
others prove the extraordinar}?’ fact that all knowledge of currency 
(picslions is not monopolised by the self-complacont sages of 
the British Parliament, to whom one sometimes feels tempted 
to ap))ly the ironical address of the worried Job to hi# well mean¬ 
ing* but rather sclf-coiif'cited friends and 'comforters.^ ‘No doubt 
‘ye arc the people, and wisdom shall die. with you, but 1 have 
‘ umlerstandiug as well as you. I am not inferior to you.' But we 
shall begin with Mr. Wilson's plan, which assumed the following 
four conditions as essential to the soundness of a system of pa])er 
currency. Firstly, the paper must bo identical in cxebangeablo 
value with the coin wbieli it represents. Secondly, itscpiantity 
must equal that of the coin for which it is a substitute; so that 
tlio amount of paper and coin in circulation shall bo equal to the 
amount of coin which would circulate if there w'cre no paper. 
Thirdly, all laws which should determine variations in the amount 
of circulating coin from time to time must equally apply to the 
mixed currency. Fourthly, the pai>er must be legal tender in 
all payments, except those made by the issuers, by whom it is to 
be convertible on demand. The third of these conditions, it 
will be remembered, requires qualification. The others call for 
no remark. 

In carrying out in practice a system based on these principles 
two things are indispensable. A metallic reserve must be maiu- 
’tained, sufficient in amount to ensure convertibility immediately 
and at all times: and there must be absolute ultimate security 
for the payment of every note. 

Mr. Wilson proposed to entrust the business of issuing the 
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Jiidi.'in iM»li-s lo Hiwinls of Commissioners at t^alcutta, Madras 
and Uoinl»!iy, who wove to be independent of Government, 
except in certain particulars specified in the Act. They were 
to retain as reserve a certain j>roportion of coin, to bo determined 
on from time to time, but wliieli was never to be less than one>third 
of the notes in circulation. Against the remainder of the 
issue Government Securities were to be retained; so that coin 
and securities tog(;iher should equal the full amount of paper 
issued, lly thus keeping a fixed proportion of silver and secu¬ 
rities to the full amount of the remainder of the issue, Mr. Wilson 
maintained that no! only was immediate convertibility ensured, 
but a self-acting limit was imposed upon the circulation, which 
would increase or diminish, precisely as a purely metallic curreruiy 
would do, according to the wants of the community. Thus con¬ 
stant conformitv to the third of the conditions staled above, would 
bo, in his opinion ensured; and the notes would only he a siib- 
stilnte, exactly equal iu amount, for tlio silver which they 
disphuicd. 

The three chief Issue Districts were to be divided into Curren¬ 
cy Circles, of which there W(;re to be, (as laid down in Mr. 
Temple’s Minnie on this subjeot) seventeen in all; ten in Bengal, 
three in IMadras, and four in Bombay. lOacli (Circle was to have 
notes peculiar to its(dl’, the dcnoiniiialioiis being jn-inted iu 
Bnglish and two native languages vernacular in the Circle. ‘Witli- 
iu the limits of its own Circle thepaper was to bo absolutely legal 
tender; beyond them, not: and convertible on demand only at the 
Issue Olfiees of the Circle and of the Presidency to which thatCirele 
Ijelonged. Notes of conterminous Circles would ho received by 
Government in payments, indiirerently; but would not be re-issued 
from any Ofiiee but their own—being retained and periodically 
exchanged. The notes would have been introduced into 1 fiO 
districts of British India, and exhihited fifteen dilFercnt native 
languages in their denominations. When the system was intro¬ 
duced and in working f'l dcr, the silver obtained at the branch 
Ofiices of Issue iu exchange for Government notes was to he 
sent to the Central Oltiec at the Presidency for investment; the 
amount sent by each branch being credited to that branch 
and available for it in case of need. Finally, as to the denomina¬ 
tions of the notes, they were at first to be for five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, five hundred and one thousand ru]>ees; and it w!is intended 
that afterwards notes should be issued for less than five rupees. 

Such was Mr. Wilson’s Currency Scheme, which appejira to 
US to have combined ample security with considerable and legi¬ 
timate profit to the Stale: and to have been very much superior 
to the plan substituted for it and now upon its trial. It 



sficnis tu have hoeii an imitation of Mr llienrdo’s Vlau for the 
fstahlis/micut «/* a yafiotml Tiaukj which it follow oven to its 
tlefcets. This plan, the outlines of which we .i»i\e in u note,* 
is contained in a ])nslhumous paper, dated The divi¬ 

sion of the country into Circles or Dis* riots, which appears 
to us to be the wx*ak pcjint of Mr Wilson’s scheme—the 
notes of one district not beino convertible in any otlicr-—was ob¬ 
jected to by a friend to whom Mr. llicardo showed his manuscript, 
as likely to be product ive ofinucb ineonvenieuee in the provinces. 
Tlic aiitlior was of (>j»inion that some very simple arrangement 
inloht bo doviscil to obviate that disadvantage, but none was 
added to the oripnal plan. It ouoht to bo au object with all 
An(»;lo-Tudiau statesmen to take every o]>port.unity of introducing 
thr<injL»;hont the whole of JJritish India uniformity of enrreney, 
and of w'eiijhts and nieasiircs. Govoriimcnt notes ou}>ht, and ulti¬ 
mately will, circulate thron^'houi tlu; country, h(!inry Icfi^al tender 
(.‘Very where and practically eouvortihle at every Treasury. The 
(hivle system threw needless impediments in the w'ay of a most 
desirable object. The system now in oj)eraiion is comparatively 


* Sir Ivicardo propo.-st'il to iiilvi* the tssiic sillo^Hhcv out fil’ llic 

liiiuds of the Ituiik of Kiigliiiul, uiid to its diitios hikI its profits to the 
Stii'ic Ho obviiiti-d the oiijoction llmt (tovcriimont would uhiiso its power niid 
ri-fiiso to convert its psi|K‘r cm dcuuiud in c uso of wiir Ao. by ussi^riiiiiif tlu* po\vc*r 
of issue*, not to Miuisti'rs, but to CoiiiJiiissicjucrs rciuovubb* only by vote of 
cither House of I’icrlianiciit, imilliiivinjfuoiiioiicy tr;msjccticmsof jiuy kind with 
Ministers. Wlu'ii auiple funds slmuld li.-ivcuecumulutcsd iu tlie haiidsof tbeConi- 
luissionurs, they wc-ro to fjo into the uiarkot uucl publicly buy (lovenmient sccuri- 
t ies. t >iil V wlum, from increase* of (ho pros]H:rity of tliii country, increase of curren¬ 


cy should be rctpiired, would it bo, expedient to invest in «)t!ier intorest-bearin" 
si'curitios: and, in the contraiy case, these, or part of iliein should be sold. On 
the expiration of tin* Itank of Knirhind Charier in 1833, the (hmnnissioners 
wvmld issue fifteen millions of p:ip(‘r, a siini ofjiial to tlie amount of Bank eapilnl 
lent to Government. The annual interest on the threc-per-eents should tlien 
cease. With ten millions more the Counnissioners would buy as much ^fold 
bullion as they should deem expcdicot, employing the remainder in the re¬ 
demption of part of the ]>ublic debt to the Bank on exebeejaer bills, wliich 
wove to rcmiiin at the disposal of the (kmiinissioiiers. The Bank was to redeem 


its oiit-slunding notes with the new Govcrninenl papers. Agents in .all the 
principal towns of Kiigland would, on deimmd verify by ilieir sign.atiires tlie 
genuineness of notes ])ivsented to tlieni; after which process those notes 
would he exchangeable only in the District w'liuro they had been thus 
verified. Notes issued in one District or verified by an Agent’s signature in 
one District, would not be payable in another: but by depositing them at the 
Issue Office of the fornier a bill to the amount might be obtained payable 
in the other District in its own notes. Notes issued iu the e,ountry would 
.not be payable in coin in the country, but by bill on London, payable either in 
coin or iu London notes. The Commissioners were to be obligeil to buy gold 
at £3-17-6 an ounce. They were also to exchange their notes, on demand for 
gold coin. One pound notes w'erc to circulate for one year iu ^ondon, but 
peiinauently in the coxmtry. 
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f'mi from this defoot, tin; number of circles bciiij;’reduced to three. 
In this point only does Mr. Lainj^’s scheme seem to us to pos¬ 
sess any siiperiorily f)vcr Mr. Wilson’s. 

It cannot, we trust, be necessary to defend the latter against 
objections made on the ground that it is inexpedient that 
(lovernmcnt shoidd derive any profit from the issue of paper 
money. It was Mr. Wilson’s avowed and most legitimate intention 
to devote a large proportion of the silver for which Oov’^ernment 
notes should be substituted to the discharge of Government liabi¬ 
lities, Jind the consecpuait relief »}f the finances of the country front 
the burden of a large amount of interest. Convertibility on demand 
and ultimate payment of the Government issue being secured, as 
they would have been, in our opinion, by Mr. Wilson’s scheme 
gradually and cautiously introduced, two thirds of the coin dis¬ 
placed might beneficially have been employed in the manner we 
have mentioned. 


In a paper devoted principally to the subject of our Indian 
eurienoy, which a])peared about three years since in a well-known 
Englisli periodical, Mr. Wilson’s proposed Paper Cnrreney Scheme 
was examined and roughly handled. The article in question was 
hy no means an able one, hut, on the contrary, displayed a pain¬ 
ful degree of ignorance on the subject generally, and of principles 
almost universally admitted. A writer who denies the necessity 
of fulfilling any of Mr. Wilson’s four preliminary conditions 
except the first—(that paper money should be identical in 
value with the coin which it represents)—asserting to the contrii- 
ry, for instance, that the (piantity of paper in circulation need not 
be cqiuil to the amount of coin displaced; who maintains that the 
silver imported into India from Europe, (estimated by him at 
30 millions sterling in the three preceding yeara ) remains in 
circulation and raises priceSy as it is coined and added to the cur¬ 


rency because there is so little demand for silver in this country 
* for purposes of manufacture*; who swsserts that ‘ the quantity of 
'silver which can at mint price be easily and at once disposed of 
' for coinage is unlimited,* and thence concludes that a paper cur¬ 
rency will not withdraw any metal from circulation; who ignores 
altogether the universal practice of hoarding and its powerful 
influence in matters of currency—a writer thus ignorant of the 
questions at issue, both gcncradly and with special reference to 
India, d^ervos but little notice. One or two objections, however, 
we may briefly examine, first remarking that* the absence of 
Government control, to which he objects, is, in our opinion, an 


advantage. 

He argues thus: Suppose the Commissioners to have issued 
three cr<Mres of paper. One crore of the silver received in 
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cxchanj^e would be retained in tlieir liands to ensure 0 (»nvertibi- 
lity ; the remaining two would be invested in securitii.- aiul thus 
be returned into the eiroulation, which would thus receiw, in the 
case supposed, an addition amf>uutiiij 5 to two crores—three crores 
of pa])cr and two of silver liaviiij^ been introuuced in the place of 
the original three crores of silver. The two crores of silver issued 
in payment for tlic securities iiiii*ht then come hack to the Com¬ 
missioners, and two thirds he, as before, invested in securities. This 
I'roeoss mi:^lil l»n repeated until there wore three crores of silver 
and six of seeiirities in the reserve; and nine crores «d‘ pajier in 
eiroulation havinpf repla(*ed Ihiee eroros of sil\er. lienee the 
theoieti<‘;d limit of tin* ])roeess would he that nearly all the eoin 
of the country would be in lire C<>minissioiiei’s reserve, and three 
times that amount of paper be in eirenlation. 

To this elaborate arithmetical objection the writer himself sup¬ 
plies a siillieient answer when he eoneedes that ' prudent ma¬ 
nagement^ miolit prevent the eonseciueiiees w!ii<*h he details, 
lie does not tell us why we should des])air of ohtainin*^ prudent 
inanao^ers of our Pa|)er Currency, if not of Indian inanufaet.ure, 
at. least hy im]»)rtation from Kni^lan*!; or why distrust and a run 
on the Issue Otilces should he more probable, as ho asserts, than 
averaixe eare and linamdal kiiowledo-eon llic part of the Curnmey 
(^mimis-<ioners. However, waivin'^ this, it is evident that the silver 
invested in seenn’ties, if it renders the cuiTcney redundant in 
comparison with the enmniereial reepurements of the eountry will 
be exporte<l or hoarded, leavino; the total amount in eireulutioii 
what it was before. AVe have already dwelt at such length on this 
natural j)roeess that it. is uniieeessa.ry now to recur to it. We shall 
notice one other objection, whieli has, however, been .already 
answered elsewhere. 

The purchase of securities by (jovernment is equivalent to 
the eaneellint? of so much of the public debt. In h]n«fland 
stock is purchased for the reduction of the Njitional Debt only 
when there is a clear surplus. In India there is no such sur¬ 
plus, and the eountry is therefore not in a position to redeem 
any portion of her debt. AVc have already state<l that one object of 
Mr. Wilson^s seheme w.as the er«jation of such a surplus and such a 
power of redecmiiijif part of the Indian debt, by substitutinj^ 
Governinont paper for part of the metallic currency and applyin^y 
a larffc pn»pi>rtioii of that part to the relief of the tinanees. We 
have shown by arj>;ument and the hi}^hest authority that such 
a course was peffectly legitimate and safe. What is brought 
forward as au objection is, therefore, in fact a merit, and must 
necessarily enter into any plan for establishing a Government 
Paper Currency. 
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The irirtin features of the sclieine wliieli siiptsrsoiletl Mr. Wil¬ 
son's, anil which is now in operation, are as follows. Notes are 
issued only against coin or bullion, except a certain limited 
amount-four crores of rupees—below which it is supposed that 
the paper in circulation can never fall. The notes are issued 
through Banks. It is intended that a subsidiary ^old currency 
shall be introduced, equal iu amount to one-fourth of the paper 
issue, not sup(‘rsedin«’ silver as the standard of value, but eireu- 
latiiiir at Iluftuatiijtr rates liable to revision at sixmontbs no<^iee. 
Tliis part of the selMuneis still in abeyance. No notes are issued 
for less th.'iu ten rupees, the j^old coin, wIilmi introduced, sup- 
plyiiif? tlie pi.ace of notes of lower denominations. 

To this unambitious scheme we can concoile the ]>raise of 
beinj' undeniably mfc: a merit wliich it sh.ares with ])urely nic- 
tnllic euiTcncies. Based upon the princi[)les of tlio Hank Act of 
lSl4,it isof course (ipen to most of the objections to w’hich that 
mejisure is lial)l(‘, and wliiclj we need not now rec.ipitulate. It will 
confer iipoii the public the pr<»lit aeennnj** from the redemption of 
four erores of securities, minus (•xj)onse of manae*oment., and the 
eoiivenienee of a p<»rt.‘iblc instead of .a clumsy circulatiiii>- medium. 
Tt will he understood frooj the preeediu**; p.aj^cs that it h.as not se¬ 
cured to the pu))lie the prollt and other advantaf'cs whhih we 
believe mi»>‘ht liave been derived from the iutroduetion of a 
(iovernment. pa])er issue, nor does it make provision for future 
increase of notes i.ssued ai^ainst securities, from which alone 
appreciable prolit can be derived. Its benelits, sueli .as they arc, 
will be increase*! by tlie conbunplalod introduction of a uniform 
currency note for the whole of Itidia. On the subject of th.* 
intended use *)f p;old we cannot enter further than to e.xpress our 
opinion of its supeiioritv to lliat part of Mr. Wilson’s plan 
which wouhl have issued notes for twenty, ten, five, and ulti¬ 
mately lor less than live ruj>ees. The poorer classes, amono’st 
whom chiefly these notes of low denominations would h.ave 
circulated,if.at .all, are ! oc least e.apable ofdistiii^iiisliiii^ gemiiue 
from spurious paper, and \v(»uld probably have suffered severely 
from forj^cry, wliich is even now productive of serious incon- 
veiiieiice. 

Up t*) the pro.siMit. time little more lias been effeeted in the carry¬ 
ing *)iit of Mr. L iing’s plan for supplying India with a Govern¬ 
ment Paper Currency than the snhstitutiun of the new paper in 
the oireuhitiiui for the notes of the Presidency Banks. How litt le 
has actually l»ceii done towards suppljnng this enormous territory 
with a ehe.ap and convenient substitute for its silver curreucy will 
be seen from the following statement of the condition of the Issue 
Department on the lUst Junuary last, with which we conclude 
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our paper—Notes iu ciivulatiou: Caleutta, Ils. 2,13,00,000; 
JJoinbiiy, Us. 1,60,00,000; ^Miiiiras, lls. 5«S,00,000 ; Total, 
Us. 1,.56,00,000. JSilver coin re.serve—Calcutta lls. ',71,51,139; 
Bimibuy, Us. 51,00,000; Madras, Rs. 5.3,00,000; Total, lls, 
2,78,51,1.30. Silver bullion reserve—llombay 1,09,0(),000. 
CrovEii>iiiKNT Skcuritiiss —Calcutta, lls (j.^,18,861. 
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2. Notos on. the Knaia Ilif/s and Peop/e. By Lientcii int 
11. YIJLR. Rjif^iiiccrs. “ Journal of the Asiatic Society’^ 
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D iligent students of the newspapers, those who daily read 
every line of* Correspondence,' * Editorials' and * Extracts' 
are no ilouht aware of the existence on what is ealled our 
North Eastern Frontier of certain tribes, who, they know, arc 
more or less sava«ife, but of whose whereabouts, habits and 
history th»*y have been able to form a very dim notion. Nor 
is this to be wondiU’iMl at, since with resptset to these tribes the 
Newspaper aceouufs present a most inextricable lanrvle which 
is by no means coniined to (he less civilized ]>art of the North- 
Eiisiorn Districts. For some o(’ the mistakes whiesh are made it 
is didicult to account, except on thesupposiliim that in the editorial 
mind the names of the several tribes are convertible terms, and 
that Kassiah, Kookie, Nap;a, Garo, Abor, ]\lishmee and twenty 
other appellations maybe indiscriminately made use of to describe 
all any one of these t ribes. It is hardly ])ossible to im.ajyine, 
that correspondents, writinjjf from the spot a!id with finy know- 
ledj'e of the localities, can be ‘ruiU.yol* the errors which arc such 
a constant source of confusion. 


This confusion it is true is not confined to the newspapers 
and their editors; it has taken possession of the odicial as well 
us the editorial mind, and very recently we heard of a case 
where an oflieer bcinj^ o’^dered to Sylliet was oflicially recom¬ 
mended to take steamci to Gowhatty, from whence he would 
be able to drop down (by a tunnel through the Kassiah 
mountains probably) to the former place. In short, a thick veil 
of ignorance seems to Inin^ between the public and all know¬ 
ledge of our North-Eastern Frontier, comprising as it does 
Assam, Sylliet, and Cachar with their rivere, hills and forests, 
their varied products, peoples and languages. For ourselves these 
border tracts have always had a strong fascination, it may be 
in our own case from early associations, but we share the feeling 
with many of our friends; and indeed there is much in them 
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(»t‘thestran^o and the beautil’nl to "ratify tlieevc and lay hold on 
the imagination. ^Vho coulil rofusi* a tribute of -idmirution to 
sonieof ilielovcliestseoncry in the \vt)rld? Hills clothe<l with forests 
most varied and luxuriant; rocks whose ru""ed sides are relieved 
by han"iu" wood, silvery cascade and ibaniin" waterfall; rivers 
now pent in narrow precipitous passes or chatin;r between vast 
boulders, now widenin" and rellectiu" in clear depths fantastic 
rocks or islets of ^ dark "reenery and in sluu-t all that "oes 
to form a perfect landscape ? 

Add to these the elemental wonders which cannot fail to 
exercise powerfully the irna^ijiatiotj of ail who witness them, the 
heavy rain-fall which converts the wlntlc plain of Sylhet into 
one vast lake; the ;rl()ri<uis storms in which for whole nights 
Ion" liill «!alls to hill in never eeasin" peals of rolliii" thunder, 
whilst li"htnin" of cv(‘ry hue Hashes incessantly forth in defi¬ 
ance of the dasliiiijj; rain torrents wliicli seem vainly striving 
to (pUMlcll it. 

Look, too, at the wonderful flora of these hills and valleys; 
the ‘ Ficus clastiea * whose liviii" roots hritlgo chu'^ms a hundred 
feet wide ; the orange groves perfuming the air with hlo.ssom or 
laden with golden fruit; tlie loresis soutli and east of Sylhet 
and Cachar where the trees rise like hultn’ssod e<»lumns, and 
creepers and trailers of varied and grotesque forms hang from the 
branches like j^ahles and ladders of ropo, or climhijjg the trunks 
of the loftiest trees scud forth tloating banners of blossoms from 
tlicir summits. Fvery where in the damper nooks are found 
the most beaut iful and varied forms of ferns, fnmi the minutest 
delicately peiieilled varicMy tt) the tree fern with its gigantic 
fromls. Iferc t(jo, sprea ling their flesliy roots over the hare 
rocks or the gnarled tree i-irk, tloiirisli in all lints of lilac, 
purj)lo and gold the most lovely orchids; and again in sj)ots 
when* few other conspicuous plants are found, tiie stately 
* Lilium "igaiiteum,* sometimes nine feet iiigh, stands laden 
with rich flowers of crimson and wliite. 

And who can doscrihe the variety of insect life with which 
the hills and forests teem? The brilliant Imttcrflies of all bright¬ 
est hues ; the moths large as bats which flit heavily through the 
evening air; the quaint beetles of startling size swecpiu" by 
ill 'droning flight;' the leaf insects, from birth to deuili mimic 
representations of the foliage on which they feed, and which 
fade and die with the fading leaf, or the cicada whose clear but 
monotonous note rings through the air like a distant sheep 
bell ? Till withal comes over us the wish of the hero of Locksley 
Hall. 
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" All. lor soiiitj retreat 

‘ JJeeii.In yonder Orient, wliere my life be^au to beat. 

' Oil, to bmvt all links of babit—tlieri* 1o wander Jar away, 

‘ On Irom i.dand unto island at tbc i;-atevvay.'< ol’ the day. 

Larimer con.stellations burning', ineilow moons and bapiiy skies, 

‘ J{read1b.s of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots ot Paradise. 

‘ Jtroops the lieavy-hlossoni’d bower, lianas the heavy-fruited tree— 
‘Summer isles of Kden Iviii}' in dark-purple spheres of sea. 

‘ aiiere metliinks would be eiijoymetit more tliaii in this march of mind, 

' In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind.’ 

Tf, liowevei’j we had more of the Steiuii^flii]) unci Komethiiig of 
ihe linilway Ave slnmld not have to eomj>lain of the apathy 
whieh, e.vecpt in those who have a material interest in them, 
ulinriKl ij'nores tJte e.\ist(jnee of these districts. 

Wo had thouo-ht of cndeuvourin<^ to treat of tlie whole North 
Kastern Frontier and its various tribes, hut the subject is too 
larjyc and would (‘xeeed the limits of an article as well as of the 
patience of c>nr readers. We must confine ourselves for the pre¬ 
sent to that ]>oriion of the Frontier which has lor sometime past 
forced itself on the notice of the Government and extorted a 


hinjriiid attention even from the public in general ; wo mean the 
Kassiah and Jyntenh Hills, .and that portion of the plains, namely 
Sylhet, whieh, lately at least, has been more intimately connec¬ 
ted with these hills than Avith the valley of Assam to which in 
an official sense they belong. 

Surely the Sylhet of the earlier days of the British rule must, 
have been hotter known than it now is; the days when Lindsay 
(of the Balearras Lindsays) reportxjd to Warren Hastings that 
he hud built in the District sundry sliijis, one at least of four 
hundred tons for the export of ncc to Madras and elsewhere— 
strange days Avdicn tlie Collector, the same Lindsay, aa'Os the 
great lime-dealer of the district, when his A\diole official salary 
was paid in cowries in which he was also neces.saril3’ a dealer— 
Avhen for protection against the Kassiahs (then, as of late, trou¬ 
blesome, .'ind mneh more aggressively troublesome) forts Avere 
erected in Avhich Bengalee traders Avere sometimes besieged for 
Aveeks together. Bettei known, too, probably nearly' half a cen¬ 
tury later, though more to our cost when the Burmese over-ran 
Cachar to the borders of Sylhet, and a British column was tem¬ 
porarily repulsed on the Barak * during the first Burmese Avar; 
but still with a knowledge mixed Avitli a strange ignorance 
Avhich, during the same war, sent nine hundred camels to die in 
the swamps of Cachar, a mission which they most strictly and 
completely fulfilled. 


* The Bar.Ak is the river which atler flowing through Caeliar forks into 
the Soomiah and the Koosearah, the two principal rivers in the Sylhet 
District. 
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It seems strantye at first siy^lil that an inlL’vcst, whieh uii- 
.iloubtedly in da^’s lonjif aiji> altaolied to tliose di«trirts, sliould 
have been almost lost;—and it seems still more straiijyc when 
we consider that, for hing- years past and even up t<i the present 
time,C’alentta, and indeed all Ben^-al, have been indebted almost 
exclusively t«) Sylhet, or rather to the Kassiah Hills ihrouo’h 
Sylhet, for one of the necessaries of civilized life, lime-stone, as 
.also for one of its luxuries, the s<i.c*alled Sylhet orano-es, whieh, 
however like tlie lime are a product of the Kas-iali Hills and of 
that very loiadity iu the liills from which !i larire jiart of the. 
lime is bri>uo;lil. Moiv«>ver, tht*re was at. one time a hope* of Iho 
profitable export to Calcutta of the valuahh* (*oal of these liills, 
a Impe which hilherlo liowever has not been rei^ized. 

How has it then happened lhat the iiiteiesi, whieh once existed 
and which many eircumstanees conspired to maintain, has been 
sulfered to die out ? The answer is not dilliiMilt. Interests, like 
every thin;^ else, are eomparat ive—the trreatei’ inten'sls have swal¬ 
lowed up the smaller. The trade which seemed of importanee 
ill llie days of Lindsay and Warren HastiiiLSR has been mainly 
for years past iu the hands of one Coinjiany, ami is now a mere 
drop in the ocean of tiio trade and commerce of British Inilia 
The districts wliieh then Ibrmed a lar^'e portion of the jios-se-ssioiis 
of the East India Comjiany are now a mere corner within tlie 
line of red whieii marks Her ]\l.i,jesty's Indian dominions. 
Great wars with their revers»*s and victories liavo wiped out 
the memory of the little detached operations in Sylhet and 
Caehnr with their small sueecsses and failures; whilst the 
traii«{uillity,—broken only by petty raids of no political importance, 
—winch ibr many years past has reif^ned midisturbcd in this 
part of the Indo-Britisli territories, has allowed the attention of 
both the Government and the jnihlie to be withdrawn from it. 
Even tlurintr the last Burmese War it was tlioiioht sufHcicnt to 
detach one native rei>-imeiit of the line for the cleftmcc of the 
frontier in addition to the one L 'cal Ilej^imeiit to whicli alone 
for some years its protection iiad been ciitruKtcd, and even this 
was found to have been an unnecessary precaution. Lately no 
doubt much of interest has revived for Sylhet and Cachar in 
con.sefpieDce of the discovery of the iiidi^ciiuus Tea plant in 
tliose districts and tlic consequent influx of European settlers, 
am«)unl.int' in the case of Caeliar to almost a colonization: but 
hitherto any increased knowledge, with regard to sitimtion, 
climate, capabilities and means of access, seeqis to have been 
chiefly confined to those who either have visited or have a per¬ 
sonal concern wilii the districts. And flic same mav he saifl of 
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AsaJim, iiuLwithstuiidin^ themurh loii'jer time tlialTea factories 
have been catablislied in iliat Province. 

This too is inlcllif^ible, Assam or Sylhet and Cachar once 
reacljcd, there is at present iiotliin<^ to yet to ])oyoiid ; an adven¬ 
turous traveller, a persevering- naturalist or a sanguine sports¬ 
man might, with dilliculty and at much risk, make his way 
through the hills to Punnah* or l^liootan, and possibly to 
China, but there is no high road, n/)thiiig at present to tempt 
the speculator beyond our borders; and thus it happens that 
those alone who are brought by duty or business to these 
countries feel inlerestecl in acquiring any information about them. 
Moreover, though the actual distance between Calcutta and our 
!North Eastern Vronlier is not great, the journey has always been 
along and dillieult one, by a tcjlious and uninteresting route; 
and till within the last few months no sort of facility has 
been olfercil for reaching Sylhet, the only facility now being 
an ijidillerent steamer which makes the journey backwards ami 
forwards, more or less regularly, about once in six weeks, and 
which can only be looked on as the harbinger of better times. 
M’e may hope that, even if the Eastern Hengal Railway be not 
extended beyond Klioosleah, yet that means of eonstant com- 
rnnnieation will soon be established iVom tlicncc to Dacca and 
soon to Sylhet, the Kassiali Hills and Cachar; and we bold 
that there is a fairer field for Enrojuian Colonization in this 
corner of Bcjigal than in any other jiart of India. The climate 
of Sylhet and Caeliar themselves seem very favorable to the 
Eurouean eonstituticin, whilst the close neighbourbo(»d of, 
anil the easy aee,oss to, the mountains render a European climate 
readily attainable. 

Tlie District of Sylhet. (including the lowlands of Jynteah; 
runs along the foot of the Kassiali and Jynteah mountains,f 
which form its boundary on the north, from Mymensing on the 
west to Cachar oil the east, whilst its southern jungles merge 
in those of Tndepcndoiit Tipperali, iu a wild and very sparsely 
inhabited eouiitry of bill and valley covered with dense forest, 
where the laying down any boundary is matter of extreme 
didieulty. It thus forms part of a wide level valley between the 
Northern and Southern ranges, the latter seldom rising above 


* There is, of course, no dilficnHy in reachin'; the confines of the Uiirincse 
territory through Cachar and Muuneeporu, hut the Burmese authorities 
are jealous of European travellers in this direction. 

t It is a common error to suppose that Sylhet and the Kassiah Hills are 
identical, and that the district of Sylhet is an elevated plateau. The Stations 
of Sylliet and Cbevra Poonjee are, we believe, often contbunded. 
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iifleen liiiinlivd or two thou«!auil foot, whilst those* to thcNortii 
A'liiy from a little over three thousand to upwards «■'’ six thousand 
feet. The climate of Sylhet, considerably cooler than that of the 
ordinary districts of Bengal, and free from the arid blasts of 
tlu! North West Provinces, is fora great part of ^le year 
extremely pleasant and is seldom oppressively hot. 

The physical features of the country are such as might be 
ex[ieeled iii ati extended basin sueii as that just described. Iii 
ages long past this basin probably formed an estuary of the 
Bav of Bengal. In its centre and stretching away to the 
river Soorin.'ih, which divides the larger part <»f Sylhet from 
Myinonsing, arc wide plains, (almost universally inuiidulcd dur¬ 
ing Ilic periodieal rains,) on the higher ine<|uaUlics of which arc 
perched villages with the houses closely huddled together us 
if erowding up from the ilood; whilst the lower parts are 
occupied by swamps and marshes which nev<?r dry up. In 
the drier months the plains are covered with a short nutri¬ 
tious herbage atfr)rding pasturage to the nmnerous cattle which 
form the chief w<’nllh of the villagers. In the rains the 
cattle are condemned to close inipris^nmcut, their forage, 
coarse jheel grass and reeds, being cut and brought in boats 
which at that season of the year form the only communication 
between village and village; in the intervals however between 
the r^y seasons such crops as arc found in the ordinary 
district of Bengal are abundant, whilst nature has, in addition, 
provided a descrii»tioii of rice, of which the clastic stems and roots 
stretch with the rising Hood and enable tlic plants to flourish 
duri)ig the highest inundation. 

Here and there, along the banks of rivers, arc more continuous 
tracts of high ground on which villages are seen embedded 
in groups of feathery bamboo: and tracing ilic courses of the 
rivers upwards the country generally rises higher, and the 
villages become more frequent and more picturesque. Here and 
there arc considerable marts, of little external pretension, where 
trade is carried 09 in rice, oilseeds, ghee, and dried fish, and where 
may be seen boats of all shapes and sizes, the flat-bottomed and 
punt-like boats of the Ganges, the more graceful oolack of Dacca 
and Lower Bengal, and the uncomely looking, but elastic and 
sea-worthy balam bc»at of Chittagong, whose planks are strong¬ 
ly sewn together with canc bands. The numerous fishing boats 
present a great variety of elegant forms, some resembling Words- 
'wortli^s 'little boat in shape just like the crescent moon' about 
eighty feet long and very narrow, others like a duck sitting mi 
the water with a raised and curved neck, and again the less 
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pretentious or tlie IniniUu klioondn fashioueil out of 

R single trunk, but all, unlike I heir heavier and clumsier iieiy^h-^ 
hours, shootinj' swiftly and easily over the waters. 

Ascendinu: the Soormah we eoinc to the town and station of 
Sylhet. • Both here ainl at Chattuck, lo\vcr dowm the river, we 
see the jiin^le-elad liilloekH whieh form, as it were, the outposts 
of the mountain ran^e in their roar, in which, increasing in 
lieight and with intervals here and there between them, they 
eventually merge. These detached and semi-detached ranges of 
low hills are found on the south and north banks of the Soormah; 
and on these are situated the Tea gardens of the Sylhet District. 
The Station of Sylhet is one of the prettiest in Bengal, the hillocks 
we have spoken of being ever covered with varied and beautiful 
vegetation, backed iu the distance by the blue Kassiah 
Hills. 


There is nothing to distinguish the mass of the inhabitants of 
the district from the ordinary Hindoo and Mussulman Bengalee. 
Here and there a small colony of Munneepoories may be seen, 
easily distinguishable by their Tartar features and fairer skins; 
as well as in their vTihiges hy the houses with long straight 
ridge poles an<l gable ends unlike the hog-haeked hut of the 
Bengalee. In Sylhet lUMirly every man is a land proprietor in 
his own right, some of the .'issessraouts being ns low as eight 


annas a year. ^ 

Much that is j)icturesfjue and beautiful may be found ra many 
parts of Sylhet, but in claiming consideration for the beauties 
of the North Kastern Districts, we intend to confine our readers' 
attention chieily to those ranges of mountains and hills and 


tracts of luxuriant forest which form their most distinguishing 


features ; and in all these the Kassiah and Jynteali Hill Districts 
take a prominent place ; whilst the recently quelled disturbances 
add to the interest which ordinarily attaches to them. 


Travellers who have seen the Hymalaya and other bold moan 


tain chains would at fir.^i sight be struck with the tameness and 


monotony of outline ol these hills, as like a lo\\(|hliic cloud they 
rise from the bank of the Bnibmapootra to the Westward aud 
trending towards the east, with a long wavy inclination, 
reach their highest point (visible from the plains) of between 
five and six thousand feet; but a closer examination will reveal 


features of unexpected grandeur—perpendicular faces of preci¬ 
pice and water-falls of stupendous height, noble gorges leading 
into valleys unsurpassable iu beauty, where in the bed of the 
clear streams lie vast boulders washed down from the cllfis 


above and on cither side spurs of emerald green slope down 
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svrnniolneally to flio water’s edjjfe, whilst an immense wall of 
voek three thousand feet in height rises abruptly in front. 

Three siieh valleys nearly sun'ound the peninsula-like plateau 
on whieh stands the station of Cherra Poonjee. In these are 
to be found some splendid specimens of those ‘living bridges* 
of which we have before spoken as iurnied from the roots the 
‘ Ficus elastiea’ for a description of whieh we must refer our 
readers to Coh)nel Yule’s paper. The npj)eariinec of the station 
itself is disappointing. The almost imu'ediblu rain-(all (which is 
however very local and in a great int^asiiro confined to an area of 
a few square miles) has <lenudcd the rocks of soil, and the mere 
plateau looks bare and inhospitable, but the pruspc<‘ts over the 
distant plains and hills and inttj the valleys immediately beneath 
are most beautiful and unsurpassed by any thing in the hills. 
Cherra Poonjee, however, as the main station in the K.assiah 
Hills is, we believe, doomed, we need Iben lore say little about it. 
West of the station rising to a lieigbt of about three Lundred 
feet is a range of bills in which are contained the coal mines 
which having been most worked arc best known. These run in 
huri 7 .ontal galleries into the side of Ibe rock ; but here and else¬ 
where the working on any large scale luis hecn abandoned. 

Tlie limestone rocks wliicli undtTlie the coal bods arc every 
where pierced witii caves and are well worth exploring, parti¬ 
cularly on tlie south side of tlie range, where the limestone forms a 
wall eighty or a liuiulreJ feet high. Strolling about here with a 
friend many years ago, we come on what we had long been look¬ 
ing for—having heard of its existence—a sort of well cave. It is 


of a circular form, not less than seventy feet in diumotor, and tlic 
walls rise perpendicularly to an almost uniform heiglit'of eighty^ 
feet. It is approachable by two entruuccs, one the bed of a water¬ 
course, and one a short winding passage wbieli would almost 
clieat one into the belief that it was artificial. Over the wall of 


rock we have spoken of, and whie.h forms the background, falls 
a small cascade, whieh loses itself in a subterranean passage below 
the floor of tlie well. In the same range of cliffs is a very 
remarkable eavc quite a mile long in its windings, and penetrat¬ 
ing in a straight line nearly half a mile into the rock ; btfb it is 
somewhat difficult of access, and to reach the end, it is necessary 
to wade nearly up to the waist in water. It is everywhere lofty, 
and, once inside the cave, no creeping or climbing is required. 
At the foot of the mountains not far from the village Pundooah 
is a cave of still greater size and of greater intricacy. Here, 
according to popular tradition, a Chinese army was lost whilst 
on its march underground to invade Bengal. 
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As we arc 011 tiic subject oK the limestone, we cannot refrain 
from quoting a description of some curious f^ormations found it) 
the hill country east of Cherra, nearly on the borders of Assam, 
by Major Cave, who was for many years a resident in these hills, 
lie snys‘<—' At one place called Mun^olai the limestone is very 

* peculiarly placed. I do not mean geologically but pictorially. 

* The valley is about one mile broad, tlat-boltomed and surrounded 

* by low hills. All round the valley at the bottc*m of the hills, 
‘ are walls of limestone presenting a more [>erfcct resemblance 

* to buildings than any thing of the kind I have before seen. On 

* closer inspection these walls tire curious, being composed of huge 
'rectangular masses regularly divided into streets which cross and 

* recross each other at right angles or nearly so, and extended 
'some distance. These streets are of a good width, six or eight 
‘ feet; sometimes a fine tree is growing up from the bottom, and 
‘ generally there are branches and creepers arching over the top, 
‘ all very picturestiue.** 

The Mamiuh valley about three miles west of the Cherra plateau 
is well worth a visit. The village of the Mamiuh, w'hich is most 
picturesquely situated on the upper slopes of the valley, was one 
of those places where resistance was made, when the treacherous 
murder of Lieutenants Bailton and Beddingficid obliged Govern¬ 
ment to assert their authority in the Kassiah Hills. The only 
legitimate approach to it from above is by a paved cause¬ 
way cut, and for a short distance tunnelled, through the 
rock ; and along.the whole rear of the village extends a pret ty 
wood, outside which to the edge of the valley on either side runs 
a rough stone wall intended for purposes of defence. This 
village, unlike most of those on the heights which are gen¬ 
erally rather bare, stands embosomed in a wood which exlonds 
into the village and amongst the bouses. The huts are built 
substantially of borizoiiial layers of planks painfully fashioned by 
the adze. Tiicse, resting on one another edgewise, are kept in 
their places by stout post**, and the whole is roofed over with a 
sharply inclined thatch of Iximboo leaves. A pigstye is an indis¬ 
pensable adjunct to every hut, and the pigs, which are of a 
IiandsDbie China breed, are quite as much at home either in the 
hut or stye as their owners. 

A distant view of the sloping village forms a very inviting 
picture, but here as in other places an eihcieiit Municipal Com¬ 
mission is much needed. There is considerable diiKeiilty in 
picking one’s way through the village paths, and the scents, 


* Oldham’s Oeolofry of the Kassiah Hills. 
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tliunj^h not quite so bad as iu some more civilized m‘i'»libourlioods, 
arc anylbin^ but ap^reeable and sugj^est uni)le:isa!il vccollecliond 
of Calcutta. 

Jjcaviii^ the villa<»*e and skirting the etlge of the valley to the 
North West we come on one of the steepest and deepest precipices 
which these hills present, and rushing over it is a magnificent 
waterfall. This goes by the name of' Luekae’s Jjcap; * the legend 
being that Liickae, a Kassiah woman, married a wild Oarrow, 
who during his wife’s absence killed and cooked, and afterwards 
gave her to eat, her two chihlren by a former marriage, on learn¬ 
ing the nature of her meal she fled and leaped over the precipice, 
and by her name it has ever since been called. 

It is impossible to avoid being struck by the groups of monu¬ 
mental stones which arc to be seen in the neighbourhood of vil¬ 
lages and in other conspicuous s])f)ts on these hills. We cannot 
do better than quote Colonel Yule on this subject. * The .vari- 
‘ ons remarkable monumental stones which arc scattered on every 

* way-side cannot fail to attract the attention of the stranger 
^froin the peculiar aspect thrown by them on almost every scene 

* in the upper parts of the country. They are of several kinds, 

' but almost all of them recall strongly those mvsterious soli- 
' tary or clustered monuments of uidiiiown origin, so long the 

* puzzle and delight of antiipiarics, which abound in England, 
‘and arc seen here and there in all ])arts of Europe Jind Western 
‘Asia. The most common kind in the Kassiah country is compos- 
‘ ed of erect oblong pillars sometimes unhewn, in other instances 
‘ carefully squared, and planted a few feet apart. 

‘The number composing one monument is never under three, 
‘and occasionally they are as many as thirteen. The highest 
‘ pillar is in the middle, sometimes covered with a circular disk, 

‘ and to right and left they gradually diminish. In front of 
‘these is what English antiquaries cull a cromlech, a large flut- 
‘ stone resting on short rough pillars. These form the ordinary 
‘ road-side resting places of the weary traveller. Some of these 
‘ stf)ues are of considerable size and must have cost immense 
‘labour in erection. The tallest of a thick cluster of pillars at 

* Nurtung iu.the Jynteali country rising through the branches of 
‘ a huge old tree measures twenty-seven feet in height above the 
‘ground, and in another place near the village of Lailankot aflat 
‘table stone or cromlech, elevated five feet from the earth, mea- 
‘ sures thirty-two feet by fifteen and two feet in thickness. In 

* some cases the monument is a square sarcophagus composed ■ of 
‘ four large slabs resting on their edges and well fitted together, 

‘ and roofed in by a fifth placed horizontally. In other cases the 
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* sarcoj)Iia‘;iis is in tlic form of a lar^o sla!», accuruiely circular, 
‘ restin'^ on tliu heads of many little vouf'li pillars closely planted 
' tojifetlier, through the chinks hetvveen which may b(5 seen certain 
^ eurtiieii pots coutaininj^ the ashes of the fainily. The upright 
‘ pillars are merely cenotaphs, and some few unionjy them have 

* probably been erected in ooinineinoration of certain important 

* events/ 

We need only add to this that we have seen a gTonp eonsistintr 
of not less than twenty-two oblonjy pillars all bcloni^inj^ to the same 
monninent. The ])r>sition of any considerable collection of these 
tombs would seem IVequently to be determined by tlie facilities 
which may be afforded fur procuring stone, and tlie greater amount 
of symmetery which some blocks show is due to the character of 
the stone. Where only granite or other hard rock is to be found, 
the forms of the rnoniunents arc (torrespondingly rude. Some¬ 
times they seem almost to di-appear in jdaees where stone is 
procurable only with great dilUculty, but they arc found very 
generally in all parts of the Kassiuli hills, ami we iiave even 
seen tombs of tlie kind in tlie plain of Assam some miles from 
the foot of the hills. 

L(!Ss than thirty miles IVoin Clierra Poonjee, cast of the road 
whicii leads from thence into Assam, stands the pcakof Siiillong, 
the highest known point in tlie Kassiah and Jynteah Hills. 
Its height, which has been aecuratelv determined, is Cttl) 
feet, and hence may bo seen what is described by Or. Hooker, 
as probably the most extensive view in the world, embracing an 
area of (he calculates) not less than J10,0G0 square miles, or as 
large as the whole of Ireland, from the Mimneepoor hills in the 
east to the Himala 3 'a on the north and north-west, and far 
over the plains of Sylhet to the Tipperah Hills on the south. 

Below this peak to the north lies the plateau whieli has been 
recently chosen as part of the site for the new head-quarter 
station in the hills. Its general elevation is about 5900 feet. 
Again some 700 feet below this we come by a very easy 
descent to the plateau of Ycodo which forms the other part of 
the site. On both of these plateaux, and all down the hill side 
which leads to the lower, are beautiful spots foi building, and in 
time this should be one of the linest hill stations in India. The 
supply of water is abundant, and it is stated, and we believe it to 
be-the case, that by merely damming up one of the streams, at a 
ridiculously small expeuce, a lake may be made as large as that 
of’Nynee Tal. The rain-fall, which is the serious drawback in 
parts of these hills, is here comparatively light and probabl)’^ less 
by three-fourths than that at Cherra Poonjee. 
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We ]iave gald in nn earlier pari ot‘ tliis article that there in a 
fairer field for uulonizatioii iu this corner of Beiig^al than in any 
«)ther part of India, and it was to tlie advantages which these 
liills hold out that we chiefly referred. It is, we suppose, jyener- 
ally known that the Kassiah and Jynteali Hills consist, ail alon^ 
theii southern front, of a series of llat-iop|je(l ridjyes and nearly 
hjvel plateaux, intersected by deep, narrow, abrupt ^Icns such as 
those we have described as surrounding tlie Cherra plateau. 
Advancing further to the northward wo come on long* tracts of 
rollings moorland, still diversified b}' river valleys. Such, for 
instance, is the country about Shillongj, ami Ycodo is an instance 
of tlie flat-bof tinned valley we have attempted to descri))c. On 
these moorlands one may ol'tou ride for miles without ascending^ 
or descending^ more than from one to two hundred feet. From 
Moflongf (where about eig^hteen miles from Cherra we first come 
on these wider plateaux) tlie road for nine miles to Slulloiif^ lies 
over such a moorland and alongf it there is no where a dip of 
more than sixty or seventy feet. 

It will he easily understood that sueli a country as this affords 
space for occupation such as is not t»> he found iu our hills to the 
North West. We believe that it wonhl give admirable pasturage 
for sheep, we already see e-attle in plenty in the finest and sleekest 
condition. Potatoes and other esculent roots are even now grown 
abiindantl}'. The soil would seem to promise well for cereals of 
all descriptions, and we look forward to ifjc time when smiling 
English homesteads* sli.'dl rise along the gentle slopes, and when 
Hhe valleys shall stand so thick with corn that they shall laugh 


and sing.' Here, too, wc have almost everywhere stone easily 
W(M'kablc and admitahly fitted for building purposes, slate is to 
be had for the searchingj|plime-Ktouc is at hand in any quantities, 
and the coal which here at least may jirofilably be brought to 
market is abundant in various parts of the hills. Already have 
two roads been commenced from Shillong, one leading to Sylhet 
and one to Gowhatty iu Assam, and everything promises fair 
for the new station. 


About thirty miles from Shillong to the west stands a very 
remarkable rock called by liie natives ' Kalung.^ This forms a 
most imposing feature in the landscape from various points in 
the hills. All immense isolated mass of granite it stands amongst 
the gently undulating hillocks which surround it, overtopping 
tliem all by 500 feet, whilst its western face rises, naked and 


* The little detached Kassiah villages on the slopes remind one very mneh 
of small English farms. 
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iilinost porpeiidifnlnr, aljov« 700 fiiiit from its base to its rounded 
top. Its eastern base rests in rich wood which climbs half way 
up this less abrupt side, and here it is accessible by a steep and 
very slippery ascent. From the top is a line view over a well 
timbered^ park-like country to the westward, whilst on all sides 
it commands a prospect siinilar to, though less extensive than 
that from the ])eak of Shillong. Some ten miles north-east of 
the Kalung rock is Niingklow, from whence the K''«5siah hills 
begin to slope towards the valley of Assam, We cannot imagine 
any scene more lovely than that which presents itself from till.' 
])laeo. In the Ibroground sloping from the verge is a hanging 
forest of very varied vegetation, where wild plantains and other 
tropical plants are seen side hy side with the pine of these hills 
(Pimis Sinensis we believe) wliieh, first seen small and stunted 
about fourteen miles north of (Iherra, attains its greatest height 
and girth in this forest. Lower down are hills still beautifully 
wooded or green with gigantic grass. These grsulually sink into 
ilie valley of Assam which, inlersee.tcd hy the silver thread of 
the Hrahmapootra, stretches awsjy for seventy miles to the dark 
llhootau hills, behind which lower the eternal Himalaya snows. 
To the east as far a.s eye can see rise range upon range of blue 
hills till they lade in the distant horizon. Here at day break a 
strange and heautiful sight may now and then he seen. A douse 
mist fills tlie valley to the very brink, wlihili then looks like the 
wooded shore of a ]>ale waveless sea stretching into space. Sud¬ 
denly out of the still depths rise, as ifhy magic, islands of silver 
tinged with rose colour and gold, as the first beams of the rising 
sun kiss the snowy peaks of the, till then, invisible Himalaya. 

But we have devi>t(’‘d too much space to scenery, we must pass 
on to the Kassiahs themselves, theg' character and customs. 
They are generally a cheerful, lively, good-humoured race, amongst 
themselves full of jokes and fun, tnif hful, open-hearted and 
honest, till intercourse with the pc(»ple of tlie plains teaches them 
to deceive. Seldom tall but of strong well knit figures, and with 
such developement of leg from constant exercise up and down 
Iiill as we have never seen elsewhere. Men and women with their 
broad Tartar features ai)proach to general coinelincss when 
young, and we have known specimens of both quite good looking. 
But they disfigure themselves early by the universal and ex¬ 
cessive use of pawn which blackens tlic teeth and mouth and 
removes all trace of good looks. They have seldom any hair on 
♦heir faces, a thin wiry moustache being quite the exeeptiou. 
The men shave the forepart of the head, gathering the long back 
hair into a knot which is oft«n concealed by a large and very 
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• iinLiy tiirl>:m. Tlit* wmiK'n alsi) f-iiiliiu* tin* !i:ur >" a knot, Imt 

• •niinnrih wear un Iu‘a«l tlivss. liolli srxrs aiv loiul of htickin;,'- 
llouers, tlie briirht criinsou rhuibKltMulron or s(nmj nav ooIohmI 
ori'hiil, liutwoen the (?ai* aiul the head, ai d the wmm-M often adorn 
the knot of hair in the same way. The natiiwial dress of llu.' 
im‘ii is a sort of unhleaehed sleeveless shirt frin«;cd at tin* ln)ttoiii 
and ornamented in front and at llie hat'k sonii'what after t!ie 
fasliion of an Etmlisli waiTironer’s sinoek froek. Isi addition to 
tills, those who ean afford ii, wear a l(ln^^ slrijieil. |ii« t 
looking? elindder, lull. Iliere is not the .‘•niallcsl attention I'aid 
to eieanlini'ss of p'usoii or dre^s. Tlu* women are v. rajtja'd in a 
lono; slrai^iht inanlh' of striped cloth, ^ith ciid^ meclinp; and 
tied in a knot over the lire.ist. Indispeii'-ahle holh to nieo and 
Women is a small net hai^'of pine-appie iihre, whii'h han^s over one 
shoulder and eontaiiis a very misctdlaiieous eollectlon, eonsisl- 
injy ehielly of a rude clasp knife and the materials for pawn, 
namely, hetelnnt, pawn leaves, and a small brass or silver 
box, wltli a ehaiii attaelied, wbieli ludds the jirepared linn* wliiidi 
is eaten with the pawn. Inline rains they {generally wear aJiood, 
formed of a lio-lit hamhoo frame, lined with broad leaves whieli 
•joiiief o\er the liead reaches far down the ba' k and is a very effee- 
tnal proteetion. Their hnrfhen.s, like most hill people, they lairry 
on the back, but tliese are kept in their place and to a eerlain deo’ree 
supported by a wide plaited band across the forehead. W'licii work- 
ine* by the job they will often earry as nmeb as two mauiids of eoal 
or potatoes, and wa; liave know'ii a stalwart Jynleali Kassiab to 
carry a six dozen chest of ))ei;r: but the ordinary hsnl is soine- 
ibino' under a maund. A coninioii mode of travelliuj;- which we 
have never trieil onr^lves is to be eani-al on tlie baek 
in a basket, or chair prepared for the pnrjiose. Wo remember a 
very stout I'riend of ours arrivino-at the foot of the bills, there 
was no pony to carry him, ainl to walk seemed for him out of the 
jpieslion. A ehair was prepared for him and he sal juitienlly wail- 
ini; to be lifted. Several meu came and looked, but the jsi/e of the 
burllien alarmed them. At lenotli when he had bi'j'nn to despair, 
an old woman, takini>‘pity on the inferior sex, stepped out and 
amidst shouts of laughter prepared to take him up. We be¬ 
lieve the matter ended in a snllieient number of men beini^ shamed 
into acting as earners. 

Kassiahs as a rule have a great objeetiou to early rising, and 
oti a joiirne.>; it is dillicnlt to rouse them to take up their loads. 
We had from a friend not long since an amusing illustration 
of this in a letter he had received from an ohl servant; after 
mentioning that he had been appointed a dak runner he adds— 
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ijiy mi'^ery ! tli*‘y say to me it' I dw Jiol Jirrivc ut iij 
tin; iiKirniii^-1 urn of no manner of usic/ 

'riiey have no prejudices about food and cat every thin^ that 
is {^oftd for b)od indiseriminalely; Imt, as is always the case, 
pilose who have more inlereourse M'ith natives of the plains bc- 
«*ome more piirtieular. The J\ntea!i Ka-'siahs who, as wo shall 
see, liave become nn)re Himl(n»ized, refuse to cat beef, which is 
freely eaten in oilier parts of the hills. Their stapk food is 
rice and dried fish. 


Next to the oran«^-i‘S, whicli are a local crop confined to 
the southern slopes of the hills, their most important 
eroji is potatoes, which are largely (adtivjitcd and exported, 
adbrdin^' employment to a larjjife portion of the population. Tlie 
export throufjjh Cherra cannot, we hclieve, be less than a hundred 
thousand niannds a y(‘ar, and the cultivalion is yearly increasing. 

In some parts of the hills iron smeltinjL^ and forghi" form the 
almost sole occupation ; and it is a commuii thin^ to come on 
whole vilhi^yes inhabited cxclnsivily eitlu'r by iron smelters or 
blacksmiths : often at' a distaiu'c the measured beat on the stone 
anvil sounds like a peal of village, bells. 

Cattle and jyoats are frecjiientl}'' seen, but they are kept almost 
exclusively cither for food or saeritieo or for their manure. 
Alilk is taken by the Kussiuhs in no shape, nor arc the cattle used 
for husbandry. 

Many of the Kassiah customs are remarkable, and foremost 
amongst these, distinj^uishinjy them at least from any of their 
neif^hbours, is tlic stranj^e, thonj^li not altoj^cthcr unique law 
which,entirely exeliiilinjj the direct lino, transfers the inheritance 
to the sister’s children. This rule obtaift univoreally ; so that a 
llaja’s son may be a eoinmon peasant, whilst his nephew succeeds 
to the dignity and property whatever it may be. This usago is 
no doubt a consequence of the laxity of the marriage tie, which 
indeed can hardly be called marriage at all. The house and goods 
are the property of the wife to whom the husband pays perhaps 
only occasional visits. Alutual consent and the exchange of 
five eowiics dissolve the tie. The children and the property 
remain with the wife. 

The funeral festivities, ftir by no other name can they be called, 
are very peculiar. These do not take place necessarily or even usu¬ 
ally at the time of the dceea'^c of the person in whose honor they 
are celebrated. The body is preserved to a eoiiv&nient season 
either by desiecation or some other process, and on the last day of 
the ceremony it is burned and the iishes are collected and placed 
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in a sepulchre.* The festivities hist lor three (»r more chiys, and 
durinjy that time a sort of fair is heUl enlivened hy vii *nus o-aines, 
ainoiif^fst others elimhiiii' a greased pole. On eaeli day there is a 
sacrifice of goats ; and it is important that their heads should be 
struck olf hy one blow of an unwieldy tw< -liandled sword. For 
people of consecpienee a bullock is added to the goats, and the 
llesh of all is distributed amongst the peo])le with plenty of pork 
and strong drink. The most striking feature of the eereniony is 
the dance ndiich is perfonnod on tlnse occasions Ibr nhich all 
their finery is preserved. The men decked out in jackets td‘satin 
or velvet or hroadehdli of the brightest hue, red, green, purple 
or yellow, with silken turhan, [dinned with peacock or 
other feathers, with gold and silver earrings, bangh^s and 
chains, witli silken dhootios, and often witli a bright ehudder of 
silk or broadcloth, a gaily decorated (ptiver with arrows hanging 
at their hack, and armed with the two-lianded sword and shield 
which they eonliuually idash together, dance in a circle a. ivild 
blit monotonous measure, accompanied by diseordunt music, firing 
of musketry and long-continued howling. 

'fhe village maidens, meanwhile, swathed mummy-fashion in 
the most gorgeous of silks and muslins of eveiy procurahle colo,ur 
and loaded with silver chains and ornaments, stand in a circle, 
and, with e.yes*deinurely cast on the ground, execute an unvary¬ 
ing which consists in bringing the heels and toes alternately 
anil very slowly together. Tlie only picturestjne thing about 
them is their head dress which is formed of a circlet of silver 
rising into a spear-head ornament behind. These gold and silver 
ornaments as used by men and rvomen on these oe<*asious are 
their most cherished possession and arc handed down as heir¬ 
looms. A Kassiah would almost rather starve than part with a 
set when once possessed. They are sometimes wortli as much as 
seven or eight liundred rupees. But here as in more civilized 
life they arc often liired for the occasion, * 

The Kassiah national weapon is the how and arrow, hut they 
are by no means skilful aichei’s, and their war arrow is so heavily 
barbed with iron as to render it a most uncertain missih*. 

Of religion they cannot be said to have any definite idea. 
They have a sort of belief in a Supreme Being, hut their dread of 
a spiiit of evil is much more prominent than their confidence in 
a spirit of good. They liave great faith in omens, their principal 

* It is not absolutely necessary that the whole tKidy should he kept ihi- 
the ceremony. When there is any difficnlty about this, as in tbe ease of a 
man dying at a distance from his home, a Ixme or a piece of a bone is stiiH- 
cient, to fulfil the positive requirement. 
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iiicuiis ui’ (li\iiiiiliMi drawn from tlie l»r(:alvinir of 

(lushed wilh I'ortr (jii :i hoard. Whole days and hundreds (il'e«vcrs 
are sonielimes expended befons the re(juired sifiijn is obtained. 
Ijiko most sjivuf^e denizens of ilie liills they have certain groves 
and peaks to which, as the residence of deities and demons, tliey 
})ay more than ordinary rcsp(!ct, and every villag(.*, as a rule, has 
its sacred grove from which is taken the wood used lor saerilieial 
and funeral ceremonies, and which it is profanation to v^’e for any 
other purpose, lien*, howev(?r, as elsewhere, ami mcni /‘itncn 
cxeicises its own ndigious inlluencc?, and we have recently heard 
of villag(! (;oiniuuuiti(!s hciiig not unwilling to part with their 
saeivd groves for a eonsideration. 

Law suits were fonnerlv deeidc'd in a manner which, were it 
praetis<!d amongst ourselves, woidd put a stop to a good deal of 
litigation. Plaintilf and defendant cither in ])erson or through 
their attorni(‘s, ai>pi*ared on the margin of a deep poid into 
which tlu'y dived, wliieht ver of the reiu’esoiitativos of the 
partii's, succeeded in nMuainiug lonu-er than the other under 
water was adjudged to he lhesu(.'e('ssful elaimant. I fen* in truth 
longwindedness had a. merit which it (‘annot always (daiin in 
(iiir own courts, 'i’his irm.ie «>f decision, however, has heen huig* 
pul a slop t(» in e(»nsetjuenee of a. casij which occurred about live 
or six and twenty years ago, when Ixdli ])arties*to a suit re¬ 
mained und(*r water loo long and neither cann* up alivi*. As a 
substilule guld and silvi*r are tliiowu into a vessel together; into 
tids a man appointed for the pnrj»ose, dips his head and accord¬ 
ing as he brings up gold or silver in his mouth the suit is decided. 

The Kassiah hills generally are divided into a numh(.*r of petty 
chieftaiu-sliips with nnwo or less indeiamdent powers. All of 
them are to a ei'rtain extent in defined relation with, and. 


either cxjnvs.sed or understood, dependence on, the British 
(lOvernment. All of them an* possessed of a certain absolute 
power in relation to flii'ir own subjects. Whilst, on the otln*r 
hand, in their relations as separate powers with one another, they 
are entirely subordinate to the British Govcrnnient. The more 
independent Chiefs are under an engagoraent not to wage war 
wilh any other ehiel', Imt to submit their disputes to the paramount 
power, which on its side is hound to adjust their disputes ami 
to protect them if attack*-d; hut they are practically possos.scd of 
absolute power over the lives ami property of their own poopli*, 
and in these relations the Briti.«h Government professes to exer¬ 
cise no more than a moral inHiienec. The less indepoiulent 
chiefs, though the power of life and death is left in their hands, 
are (under express agreement) removable for iniseonduet in 
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llnMi’ jU'alini^s uillior with (rowninu'nl or with ihiiir own 
|KM)|»le, !Ui(l this power of removal has, wo helieve. In exiMvised, 
at least in one case within the last lew years on eoinplaiiit ol' 
iiiiso^overuineut and oppression. In tlie rase of such removal a 
^»ie<*essor, a memher of the nilinjy faii.ily, is eleeted hy the 
snlfrages of the people, the election beiii<^ ('onitrmed hy (lovern- 
mont. Separate villai^es liave oaeli tlwir head man and eouneil 
of elders, in most eases hereditary olliees iimler the ultimate eon- 
I idl uf the Haja. There are not less than from twenty to twenty- 
live of these Kajaships in the Kassiah hills cxelnsivi.* ol the 
•lyntcah portion of theK’ hili>, which, as well under its former 
rulers as since it beeamo a part of the Urilish possessions, has 
been administered on a diilerent s\stem. 

The ancient territory of .lyiiteah omhraeed a eoiisiderahle 
tract of plain country north of the river Soonnah extendinjy 
from a few miles ea<t of Svlhet to (\‘icliar, and the whole of the 
hill country stretchino; north amt, for some dislam*e, north¬ 
east to the valhy of Assam. About twent y-six years a<>o the 
then Itaja, who was a senii-harljarian, havinji;’])ersisted in the 
practice of human saerilh;e from which he hatl been warned t<» 
desist, was deprived of his anthorily and reinove<l from liis 
capital Jynloahpoi)r, a small pension bein^ assij^ned hy Go\'ern- 
nu’ut lor his support, lie miohf possilily have been allowed to 
retain possession «•!’ his hill lerril<n'ies, hut in these his personal 
authority was lixed on a not very linn basis, and the revenue 
to be derived from Ihem was not such as to enalile liini to siiji- 
[)ort. any amount of dignity. * These then were also taken 
])osjession of hy Government, the jilains of Jynleah beinjj; added 
lo and absorbed in the districjt of Sylhol, the hill portion h(*ini^ 
at tin; same time placed umler the authority of the lh<*u Politi¬ 
cal Aj^ent ill the Kassiah Hills. Little or uo trouble, so far ns 
we can slather, was experienced in assuming control of these hills; 
nor was any j^eneral dissatisfaction at the assuinjiiion cither ex¬ 
pressed or felt. Care was taken to administer the country aecord- 
inij to old established custom, and for many years no dislike to 
our rule was in any way evinced. 

Wo will now o-ive a brief sketch of what may be called the 
Jynteah Hill constitution. 

The country was divided into twelve circles of vilhijijcs, each 
circle being administered by separate ofRcials. At the head of 
each was an officer called a Dulloyc, who was elected from some 
•]>articnlar tribe or family by universal sulfrage. Oin.'c eleel(*d 
his office lasted for life or during the pleasure of the Raja, lie 
had the power of deeiding certain cases both civil and criminal 
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wiihoiili nppojil, l)iit others of importiince were referred to the 
Uiiju iiiid liis council. The Dulloye wns assisted by an ofliccr 
cull(!<l ral-hor, who was generally elected, but was in other cases 
nominated by iheDulloyes. Ilis function was to act as a deputy 
of the Dulloye. Besides thc.se there were certain ministerial 
oUicers and a council of eldeiN, in most cases appointed by the 
Dulloye but sometimes hereditary. The j)owcrs of this council 
varied in the several circles. In some c.'ises they were, mere ad¬ 
visers, in others they exercised at liMst the power of putting a 
veto on measunss proposed by the Dulloye. All these were no¬ 
minally at least, subordinate to the llajsr, whose authority was 
acknowhalged by an annual tribute of goats from each Dulloye- 
ship, and he Imld moreover certain lands for which lalmurers was 
siip[died from the villages. But the llajah’s suzerainty, though 
thus far acknowledged, was less real than nominal, and the 
several tribes were at constant I’eud with one .'mother, settling 
their own disputes without miudi reference to their common 
bead. 


This was the state of things 
took possession of tlie .Jyntoah 


wluMi the British (jovornment 
Hills, and no material change 


was ina.de in their administration. Beviind cheeking the petty 
warfare between the several tribes ajul villages, as little interfer- 


enee as possible was exercised. One or Iwo small military j)osts 
wore established, and these were for many years sulfieient for 
the purpose for which they were intended. The usual annual 
tribute, which had been made in acknowledgment of the author¬ 
ity of the llajah, wsus punctually brought to the representatives 
of the Government at Cherr I’oonjee, and wc have heard, but 
we know not how far the report was true, that a ])roinise was 
given to the inhabitants that, provided they remained quiet, no 
taxation should be imposed on them. 

Gradually a change began to be m-ide in this policy which, as 
far as we know, had worked very well. First, a thannah was 
established at Jowio, (uie of the largest and most independent 
villages in the Jyntcah country. This was, very distasteful to 
the iuliabit.'iiits and probably sowed the lirst seeds of discon¬ 
tent. Then in* 1850-60 came the imposition of a house tax. 
This caused an outbreak, wdiieh was bow'ever quelled w'itbout 
much difficulty, but the people then declared that they would 
submit to no further taxation. Consc([uent on this outbreak 
came the enforcement of the Arms Act, and, to add to the in¬ 
evitable bitterness wbieli was attendant on the conffscatiou, their . 


bows and arrow's and shields w'ere collected and burned in great 
numbers before their eyes. This w’as looked upon as an inten- 
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tioiiul aiid iiddlt-icnal oiriMU'c, tliou^'li tvrtaiidy no insnli was 
intended. It will easily l)C understood that the i..iposition of 
the incotiie tux iollowiiii' closely on the still nnji.alnl.ible house 
tax was not ea1(*ulated t«) have a very soothing elleet ; hut other 
caust?a were at th>* same time working and adding to the general 
dissatisfaetioii; amongst these we may instanee a change in the 
appointment of the Dullovos aiul other offiuers wliiel\ limited 
their tenure of odiee to three years: hut there were still stronger 
intiiieiiees than this. 

We have s]>olven of the rea'^on \Yhieh led to the removal of 
the llaja of Jyntt'ali, nanjely, liis pj-rsi^tena; in human saeriliecs. 
The \voi*ship of Kalee which was llins pursued witli such extreme 
i'anatieism in the plain eounlry liad t(»a eertain degree spread into 
the ]Iills, and a .‘•jmrions llinduoism had been grafted on to the 
original deinuii worshi]> of the Kassiahs, resulting in a medley 
of superstitious, unknown in the other parts of tlic Kassiah 
Hills. To a eert-ain degree caste ohservanees were intro¬ 
duced, beef and other articles of food forbidden by the Hindoo 
religiijn became proscribed, and groves, rocks and streams, 
which a semi-religious, seiui-poetical sentiment had |)eoplcd with 
unknown spiritual beings, were converted into (he abodes or the 
actual personifications of the gloomy Mahadeo. 

And now a time had come when, as they imagined, not 
only their political imnmnilie.s hut their religious riles were to 
he interfered with. It is probably well known that for many 
years past a Christian Mission has been working (piictly hut 
steadily in these hills, and w'c believe that more has been done 
hero, more practical resulls have been obtained witl||^ limited 
means than in almost any part of India. Ibit even this, 
iinmixed good as it really is, has seemed to have its temporal 
drawbacks. Many of the inhabitants of Jowic and other in¬ 
fluential Jynte.'ih villages became converts and, refusing to be 
bound by the ancient superstition, fished in forbidden waters, 
cut down trees in so-called sacred groves and cultivated lands 
which had hitliorto been devoted to deities and demons. All 
this might have been overlooked, there was no personal hostility 
to the Christians, no opposition to Christianity so long as it 
remained a passive agent j and probably they thought that the 
deities ainl demons were capable of looking after their own 
affairs; but when the Kassiah Darogah of Jowic interfered with 
one of their most solemn religious rites, when, as we understand, 
they were told by the converts that the solemnization of these 
rites would no longer be allowed, then the obstinate Jynteah 
spirit showed itself and the resistance, which had before been 
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only f'Oiil(!in|)]Mlc(l, was now re>olvo(l on. • 

No one isolated act has ever, we believe, been the cause of 
any political convulsion lari^e or small, and we are far from main¬ 
taining that this last act of interference was the absolute cause 
of the outbreak; but it was the spark that fired the train, tlie 
last item in the scale which inclined tlic balance in the direction 
of rebellion when a rnodiemn of judicious concession might have 
turned it the other way. It must be confessed that our ohi 
policy of noii-interfcivnee had this much of evil in it that it left 
the people to a great ext<-nt unaefjuainted with oiir power, and 
they no doubt entertained the eouviclion that they should be able 
by resistance at least to induce us to leave tbern alone altogether. 
There seems little reason to (lou!)t that they were under the impres¬ 
sion that the local corps wliich had been so long stationed in tiie 
hills was the only availaldo (bree of the British (rovernment: and 
simultaneously with the introduction of the income tax came a 
large reduction in this regiment, without any corresponding in¬ 
crease from any other sojirce. Tlie conclusion drawn was a natural 
one. They were little inclined to submit to wbat tlicy held to lx; 
unjustiliable oppression, more especially at a time when as they 
supposed the Government had less power tliaii ever of enforcing 
it. 


These were in our o])inion the chief motives of tlie oiitlireak. 
Wo could perhaps have entered into them at greater length ami 
with more partieulurity, but time and space forbid it. We 
believe that Government Oflieers are now employed in an 
enquiry, tlie results of which will probably eventually become 
known the public ; and it may be that other causes besides 
those we have spoken of will be found to have been at work. 

Great impatience has from time to time been expressed at wliat 
has been considered the inaction of Government, and at the slow 
length to which the campaigns in these hills have been drawn 
out. But those who have never had experience of warfare 
on our Eastern and North-Eastern Erontiers can have no 
idea of the sort of diiliculties that have to be eonlendcd with. 
The brilliant operations of our Chamberlains and Lumsdens are 
over and over again repeated, and the martial, well armed 
Wazocrees and other warlike tribes of the North-West are 
brought into comparison with the half-clad savages with whom 
we have to deal in our Eastern Hills; but here it is the country, 
the climate, the want of means and appliances that have thrown 
difficulties in our way. The people of Jynteah opposed to our 
forces in the open country would have been a contemptible 
enemy, and no one knew this better than themselves; but in 
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their own fastnesses they were often able to evade troops unused 
to hill warfare, and by such evasion to }>rotruct operations. No 
one who has not hud experience of it can understand the eiuburrasll 
mcnts which arise from the want of any other than coolie 
carriage; no one who has not seen a rainy season in the Kas- 
siiih and Jynteuh Hills cun form an idea of the didiculties which 
are expuiienced in such a country without roads and without 
bridji^es. All these difficulties have been overcome, the people 
have learned that the military resources of Government are not 
limited to one rcfrimenl; thev have seen that mim can be 
broujibt into, and made serviceable in, what they believed to be, 
their iiiaceessible bills; they have seen in the introduction of 
the Kikssiah Police that we know how lo use their countrymen 
for somethin'' else than coolies, and that we can at the same 
time provide other means of carriajje Lo take the place of coolies; 
they have fully proved moreover, what indeed they knew to¬ 
lerably well before, that our troops arc more than a match for 
them if (hey can only jyet at them. 

Another of oiir small wais is over, and we hope that its his¬ 
torian may yet l>e found, for no doubt much that is interestin;' 
has to be told about it. Wo ciuiiot be the chroniclers, for even 
had wc the materials, it would fur exceed the limits of an article 
such as this is iiiteuded to be. The Jyntcah people have been 
taught a very severe lesson, one which they will not easily forgot: 
but 


— We trust tliat somehow good ^ 

* Will be the final goal of ill' 

Now is the time for civilization to step in, for Chrisiianizing 
influences to commence their work. We hold that there is ?’.o 
more propitious field for humanizing efforts than the fallow' 
ground presented by our hill tribes. Every hill top and valley 
and grove is an altar to an * unknown God' whom it is our 
mission to declare unto them. Tlni people arc w'illiiig lo learn, 
are even craving for instruction. Government has been com- 
pdled to teach them this le^s m of severity—let it now do its 
part in teaching them a IP'^son of love. Instruments will not 
be wanting if Government will but do its part. The Kassiahs 
have many admirable qualities and much intelligence which 
need only education and developcment; and we confidently look 
forward to a time when these hills partially colonized by Eng¬ 
lishmen, and with their native inhabitants enlightened and 
humanized will be a source of strength instead, as of late, of 
weakness to the British Government. 
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Art. V. 1.— Copy of Correspondence relating to the introduc¬ 
tion of the Chinchona Plant, into India and to proceedings con¬ 
nected with its culiivafioH from hlarch, 185:2^0 1863. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed 20Lh March, lb63. 

2. Copy of all Correspondence not hitherto laid upon the Table 
relating to the Pier and Uarbour of Sedaskegar and roads leading 
thereto. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 3rd 
Mareh, 1863. 

W E have been somewhat puzzled how to conform to tlie usual 
practice of placing at the head of this article the name 
of a book whose contents we are supposed to review. We have 
succeeded, we believe, tolerably well, as we may have occasion 
to quote a few facts from the publicalious we liave designated; 
but we may as well candidly stale at once that our object in tlie 
ensuing paper is to describe, chiefly from personal recollection, a 
tract of Southern India to which European enterprize is giving 
daily increasing interest and importance. 

The tract to which we have given the name of Southern GhA.ts 
is the mountain chain extending from the frontier of the Tortu- 
guese territory of Goa to Cape Comorin. It comprises the 
Province of Canara Balaghfit (or Canara above the Ghats). It 
forms the eastern boundary of South Canara, of the District of 
Malabar, and of the Kingdtuna of Coe,bin and Travaneore. It 
includes the small principality of Coorg, the District of Wayndad, 
now of Coflee-bearing celebrity, and the well known Sanatarinm 
of the Neelgherry mountains; and fidls abruptly into the sandy 
plain of the sea shore at the Southern extremity of India. 
Throughout the length of this tinct, wliich measures in a straight 
line about 500 English miles, the characteristic features of the 
mountain chain vary but slightly. Exposed the long conti¬ 
nued rains and violent storms of the South-West Monsoon the 
peaks on the western side are, abrupt and precipitous, and fall 
like granite ramparts into the jungle below, while on the eastern 
side they are clothed with fresh greensward and slope gradually 
into the forest which creeps up their sides. Wherever the detri¬ 
tus of 'the rocks has formed a suiBcient resting place to resist the 
action of the torrents, the force of tropical vegetation has been 
able to overcome the violence of the winds, and wherever there 
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is a moderate depth of soil there is a deuse jungle except on the 
very highest peaks and plateaux. Over these the winds both of 
the South-West and of the North-East Monsoon sweep with in¬ 
tense violence, and here the forest vegetation seeks the shelter 
and follows the waving outline of the ravines, while a rough 
turf-sward clothes the undulation. Elsewhere throughout the 
mountain ninge all is either thick jungle or precipitous rock. 

But although thus unvarying in general characteristics, there 
are many variations arising iVotn the distance of the mountain 
chain from the sea and from the altitude of the mountains 
thenisclvos which seriously affect the salubrity of the climate 
and the character of the vcgclatioii. At the northern extremi¬ 
ty the mnuntnins encroach upon the sea and a spur thrown from 
them forms the hay and harbour of Sedashaghur, now rising 
into importance as a cotton emporium. Further couth, as at 
Can (la pore, and many other plac<!s, they recede sufficiently to 
allow their rivers to I'orm rich alluvial deltas between the chain 
and the coast. Opposite to Mangalore they form a semi-circular 
amphitheatre, iu the arena of which the extensive ruins of an 
ancient city lie almost unexplored, owing to the deadly climate 
which now prevails. And thus with a waving line from north 
to south they bound the narrow districts of Canara and Malabar 
and the kingdoms of Cochin and Travancore, separating* them 
so distinct a margin from the rest of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, and forming a country so entirely different in people, 
languageand climate that tlie western coast Ofiicers almost form 
a distinct branch of the Madras Civil Service. 

It is difficult to say what is the average height of this chain. 
The Ghilts or mountain roads which now intersect it do so at 
elevations varying from two to four thousand feet, while the 
peaks which overhang them rise to six thousand and in one 
instance to eight thousand feet. The greatest elevation is 
attained by Doddabett the highest ])oiut of the Neeigherries, 
and not far from it is the greatest depression, where the Palghdt 
Gap affords a wiile passage through the chain with an ascent of a 
little more than a thousand feet. The mountains lose nothing 
of their altitude as they approach their terniinatiou. The Augustia 
Peak near the southern extremity is 6,000 feet high, and the 
range throughout Travancore is as lofty as in Canara, but it is 
otherwise with regard to the breadth of the plateau } this nar¬ 
rows gradually towards the south. The table land of Mysore 
'has an elevation of from two to three thousand feet, and into this 
the Ghdts on their Eastern slopes gradually subside. But south 
of the Neeigherries and especially south of the Palghdt Gap 
they form a steep rampart between the ancient kingdoms of 
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Madura and Travancore, and fall with almost equal abruptness 
on their eastern and western sides; till between Tinnivclly and 
the Nanjendad of Travancore they become a narrow serrate«l 
rtd^c four thousand feet in height, from which the sun is seen 
to rise from the Bay of Bengal and set in the Indian Ocean. 

At the extreme point some large masses are detached from the 
main chain and stand alone surrounded by plains of finely sifted 
sand, heaped up by the force of the south-westerly gsih's. The 
interruption to the rampart which here takes place is supplied 
by an artificial stone wall or curtain, constructed across the 
plains intervening between the mountain masses, and carried 
finally into the surf at Cape Comorin. This wall forms the south¬ 
ern lines of Travancore, so often mentioned in the military hist»>ries 
of the last century, through which the jealously guarded Aramboo- 
ly Gate formed the only entrance into that secluded kingdom. 

Within the last thirty years this tract of country has undergone 
considerable changes, and has exhibited in a marked manner the 
])rogressive cdects of British sway. Within this period the long 
line of mountains has become dotted over with the houses of British 
settlers, its jungles have in many parts given place to the estate 
of the Coffee-planter, more than one Sanatarium has risen into 
importance, and numerous passes constructed on scientific prin¬ 
ciples’have become the scenes of a busy and increasing commerce. 

At the coinmencomeiit of the period to which we have alluded, 
Mysore was in a disorganized state, and had only just passed, in 
consequence of this disorganization, under British rule ; Coorg 
was still a mountain stronghold governed by a cruel and blood¬ 
thirsty madman ; along the two sides of the mountain chain, in 
British possessions as well as in those of the Native powers, mono¬ 
polies jealously guarded repressed intercourse, and peopled the 
defiles with smugglers and robbers, and not a single road practi¬ 
cable to wheeled carriages pierced the mountain barrier; but 
within this period a vast change has taken place. At its com¬ 
mencement Mysore was rescued from the hands of the Kajah, 
who after squandering the treasure which had accumulated under 
the virtuous administrations of the Minister Poorneah, drove Ids 
peo]>lc into rebellion by his exactions, and then hanged them 
thick as acorns on the trees of Nagger. From his rule the 
country passed under the administration of the able statesman 
Sir Mark Cubbon, whose loss India has lately mourned. The 
principality of Coorg was soon afterwards absorbed into the 
British Empire and committed to the same management. The 
abolition of several of the most obstructive monopolies gave a 
slimulus to agriculture and commerce, and the advantage of well- 
consU'ueted roads was at last conceded by our rulers. 
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It has been our lot to be placed in a position to watch the pro- 
^jress of improvement in this tract f)! country and to become 
fuiniliar with nearly all its Passes in their unimproved and im¬ 
proved condition. The value of our mo-intuin tracts not only as 
a source of wealth to the settler but as a source of strength to the 
Kin])ire is daily more fully recoj^nijsed. The Coffee-trade of 
Southern India is already of fi^reat extent. On the Cotton trade 
the state of the Passes has at the present time an important 
hearinjy, and two other art icles of coinmercej Tea and Quinine, 
must shortly rise into importnnc*;. Sir Charles Trevelyan well 
remarked, when Governor of Madras, in one of his interesting 
jMinutes that —" It was reserved for the Anglo-Saxon period to 
‘ disclose the use that may ho made of these mountain regions; 

‘ they now form an important element in our system.” We 
liave thought therefore that a few records of the early stage 
of this mountain colonization may not he uninteresting to our 
reads. 

To state how and where the principal lines of communication 
in a country were formed will generally be to follow the march 
of improvement in that country, and it is so in the present in-^ 
stance. When we first visited the Southern Ghats just thirty 
years ago the principal Pass through the chain was the Bisly 
G]idt> forming the communication between Bangalore and the 
capital of Camara, Mangalore ; and from the magnificent scenery 
of this Pass our first impressions of mountain grandeur were 
received. The change from the flat monotony of the Carnatic 
and the treeless undulations of Mysore to the gigantic forests 
and rocky precipices of the Ghats produces sensations not easily 
effaced, CKspecially when the traveller is new to India, and looks 
around him with all the interest which attaches to a country 
likely to be the home of many yeai*s and the scene of his first 
public labours. The road, if so it could be called, had been slightly 
repaired by the Pioneers, but only by repairing the native track 
which generally followed the bed of a torrent; and the traces of 
civilization were few indeed. And yet the Province of Canara 
bad then been in British possession for 30 years, and the neigh- 
bottring Province of Malabar for nearly forty years. At this 
time not a wheeled carriage could enter the Province of Canara ! 
Whether the natural facilities of the PalghS^t Gap allowed of 
their entrance into Malabar, we are not sure ; but we know that 
the communication was so imperfect and the amount of traffic so 
•small, that then, and for many years afterwards, travellers were 
always attended by peons armed^ith firelock to protect them from 
the numerous Elephants which infested th ^Fass. It is strange, 
but it is a fact, that during this first thirty^ years of British pos- 
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session so small was the appreeialioii at head quarters of the value 
of public works, that trade had to force its own way through 
mountain defiles to the coast, and even there not a single jetty 
gave its aid, not a single crane displayed the advantages of mecha¬ 
nical science, not a single lighthouse guided the ship to its port. 

It is the progress of internal communication in the next thirty 
years which we have proposed to make the subject of our present 
article ; and to show how great lias been the change effected 
within that period, we may here mention that having flrsL visit¬ 
ed tlie western coast by the Pass above described, where even 
the palanquin had often to be abundonod to be lifted over masses 
of rock or up th • precipitous banks of the torrents, we quitted 
it at the close of the period in a first-class railway carriage, at a 
steady rate of thirty-five miles an hour. It is strange to look back 
over the intervening space, to trace the stages by wliich so great a 
contrast was brought about and thus to mark the progress of 
a single generation. Within tliat perioil twelve good roads were 
constructed through the mountains into Canara alone, and seve¬ 
ral into Malaharj finally the railway was completed and improve- 
•ment is now advancing with accelerated steps. 

It would be gratifying if it could be shown that an 
enlightened policy liud given the first stimulus to this march 
of improvement, hut in the eoiintry which we are describ¬ 
ing it originated in another cause, namely a sense of dan¬ 
ger. When the tranquil state of Mysore under British 
munagcmciit encouraged the industry of the people, a surplus 
produce was created, which naturally sought an outlet 
tlirougii the mountains to tlie sea; but it had to force its way 
by mountain paths and torrent beds on iiulf laden bullocks to 
the coast. The local autliorities who witnessed the struggles 
of the trade were anxious enough to open out the country, but 
the means at their disposal were trifling, and their representa¬ 
tions to a distant Government met with little attention. But 
in 1831 the want of couimunications was severely felt. The 
Rajah of Coorg’s insfine cruelties and wanton insults compelled 
the Governor General Lord William Bentinck to resolve to de¬ 
prive him of his kingdom and to declare war ag'unst him. Tiic 
natural strength of the country and the warlike character of the 
people of Coorg rendered the task of conquering this petty state 
far from an easy one. Although surrounded on all sides by 
British territory, the capital of this mountain stronghold occu¬ 
pied the crest of the Ghflts where they attain an elevation of four* 
thousand five -hundred feet, and the dense jungles and steep 
ravines offered most serious obstacles to the march of regular 
troops. Pour separate columns each composed partly of English 
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aud partly of Native troops were organized and ordered to enter 
the eoiiiitry simultaneously. But so impenetrable was the jungle 
that with the aid of a lew stockades the hardy inouulaineers were 
able to hold their invaders in check. The column from the 
north-east was repulsed at the Buckshie stockade. The 
westcrii column iVoiii Mangalore was driven back to the coast. 
The south-western column from Cannanore was checked in the 
pass of the Sloney Kiver, a name suliicicntly indicative of the 
nature of ihe road. The south-eastern column which entered 
by Fraserpett hud only a slight skirmish with the enemy and 
w'us met by overtures of peace iroiu the allVightcd Jlujah 
bel’orc the more dillicult country had been entered. Had not the 
llajah, to the disgust of his devoted subjects, surrendered his 
country andper.son, it must have cost many a life and a protract¬ 
ed w'ar before the couipiest coiild have been achieved, for the 
monsoon was close at hand during which no troops could have 
kept the field. 

It would liavc been a measure of only ordinary precaution 
liad our rulers taken warning from CKpcrieuce and provided 
against the recurrence of such dillicultics, nor \vas an example 
wanting. To the north of Coorg on a ])latcau above ihe Ghdts 
is a tract of country culled Bollamu formerly inhabited by a 
turbulent race of jjcoplc. After the coiujuest of Mysore the 
j)Cople broke out into insurrectioiij but they were under the 
vigorous rule of Sir Arthur Wcllc.sley who iniiucdiatcly cut a 
military road through the country which has ever since remain¬ 
ed umlisturbed; but no such jirecaution was taken in regard 
to Coorg. In 1S37 when the country had been in our posses¬ 
sion fur about three j’ears, an insiuTeetiou broke out in Lo\ver 
Coorg, and the force sent to quell it found itself opposed by the 
same difficulties as had met the first invading force; from 
a want of roads and carriage it was unable to penetrate the 
country. The absence of a common piir])ose between the Upper 
and Lower Coorgs alone saved the Government from serious and 
costly disaster. The Up])er Coorgs after some wavering, sided 
with the Government, and the ease with which they suppressed 
the rebellion showed to those who witnessed it how serious 
would have been the resist-unce of a people so accomplished in 
mountain warfare. 

This second warning was not neglected, the force sent into 
the country on this occasion was accompanied by a young En- 
'gineer of more than common talent and energy. Lieutenant 
Fast undertook to constract a carnage-road through the moun¬ 
tains in a lino frdm Mysore to the coast. Lord Elpiiistone was 
then Governor of Madras and no one more thoroughly apprecia- 
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ted the value of internal communications. Taking advantage of 
the ernei-gency to set aside the restrictive rules which deprived 
the minor presidencies of all free<loin of action, orders were issued 
to carry on the work with all praoticable speed, and if possible, to 
open the road before the ensuing rains. With such full powers 
Ijieutenaiit Fast and liis colleagues carried on the work with 
vigor, and the Sanipajee Ghat connecting Mysore with Manga¬ 
lore through Mercara the capital of Coorg, the first road carried 
througli the Southern Ghats on scientilic principles forms a 
lasting monument to the prolcssitinal skill of this young Oflic^'r. 

Those who saw this noble work when such works were new, 
and observed the intelligmt eye and animated face of the young • 
Engineer by whom it was planned and executed augured a 
bright career for one who so early in his service had done so 
nincii; but Lieutenant Fast’s career was a sliort one. There is a 
more Ibrmidable enemy to be encountered in Indian .Engineering 
than the granite precipice or the densest jungle; it is the deadly 
fever which lurks in the ravines. To this Lieutenant Fast 
f(dl«a victim when cari-ying out another public work under 
Lord Elphinstone’s orders, and the Madras Corps of Engineers 
lost one who promised to rank high even among itsDe llarilunds 
and ('uttons. Lord Elphinstoiic directed that a tablet to Lieute¬ 
nant Fast’s memory should be erected at the head of the Sampajee 
Ghat. A more lasting monument would have been assigned by 
directing that the Ghat itself should bear liis name and in all 
ollicial papers be called Fust’s Ghat. 

Although constructed for military purposes, Lord Elpbinstone 
was fully alive to the commercial advantages «<f this roud. It 
is true that if selected as a commercial line, the choice would 
have been a mistake, for many u line of far greater importance 
in this respect remained unimproved. The portion of Mysore 
from which it started was thinly peopled. The Coorgs were 
unacquainted with commerce having been jealously debarred 
from it by their Rajiih, 'ind the line which the road followed 
was for many a mile through dense jungle. Every tree which 
when felled would fall across the road and form a barrier, 
had, for military reasons, to be removed, and this implied a 
clearing of from 60 to 100 feet on the slopes of the mountains 
and this fur continuous miles, for not a single clearing for culti¬ 
vation then e.xisled. But even with these disadvantages the outlay 
as a money speculation has proved a great success. Withiu a short 
period the cost of the road was more than covered by the in- * 
crease of the Salt Revenue on the coast, while the easy access 
; to a market gave a stimulus to the agriculture of Coorg, and 
boundaries long neglected and almost obsolete began to be care- 
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, fully renewed^ and attested the increased value of the landj and 
at the present day extensive Colfee plantations line both sides of 
the road. Even as early as 1^151, when the cu^Luniissioa oil 
public works was pursuing its enquiries, the Collector of Canara 
was able to prove that the cost of the Sampajeo Ghtlt had been 
amply repaid. 

To Lieutenant Fast then the honor rightly belongs of having 
been the chief pioneer in opening out the valuable tract of the 
Southern Ghfits, of having made them the scene of an active 
commerce and the site of a lucrative culture. From the 
successful opening of the Sainpajee Ghat a steady progress in road 
making has followed. The Manjerabad Gh&t and the Agombay 
Ghtlt were planned and executed by Captain (now Colonel) Green 
and subsequently a whole series of i)asscs were traced and in a 
great measure carried out by Lieutenant (now Colonel) Walker. 
TJie progress was slow, it is true, and the labour extended over a 
period of many years, and at the present day, when even a lavish 
expenditure on public works is recognized as sound wisdom, it is 
almost with incredulity that one recalls the efturts necessary on 
part the of local officers to obtain from distant rulers the means 
of pouring a full tide of wealth into the public treasury. But at 
the same time it may not be unwise to look back to the expen* 
diture of those days and the effect produced by it, at a time 
when there appears a danger of running into the opposite 
extreme. 

We find in an official report from the Collector of Canara the 
following table, which epitomizes the result of mountain road* 
making in its early stages up to I852,and which may come to be 
looked upon as a curiosity in future years if the cost of public 
works in India should continue to increase at its present rate. 


Name uf 

Tlie Ghat 

Hampiuee 

Agombay 

Manjerabad 

Daivamunuay 

Arbyle 

Necicoond 

Cooloor 


Lenjg'tli in 
miles. 
66 
5 
29 
78 

8 

31 


When Cost 

opened Bupees. 

1838 263,727 Bridged throughout. 

1838 13,780 Bridged. 

1843 84,366 Temporary Timber Bridges. 

1843 78,644 Bridged. 

1843 9,361 Teinporarv Bridges. 

1843 7,5fK) 

1846 9,700 


In commenting upon this account the Collector remarked 
* Recent experience has proved the following facts: That at the 
‘rate of about £40 per mile a trace can be made on scientific 
‘ principles and opened to the extent of five or six feet, being 
‘ sufficient to allow of loaded bullocks using it. When so made 
' the traces are immediately used in snpercession of the old Ghftts, 

Q 
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‘ which ure the beds of the moautuiu torrents. When so traced 
the native road-superintendents of the District are competent 

* to convert them into good cart roads at about 1^000 Rupees or 
*£100 per mile. These can be afterwards bridged at a very 

* cheap rate with timber bridges on stone piers calculated to last 

* for twenty or thirty years.” 

It was on this plan that it was sought to open the country by 
a series of cheap works into whicli the macadamized road or the 
railroad should be engrafted. The result of the systcin as far as 
it had been carried in 1852 was carefully analysed by the Public 
Works Coininission, and it was declared by them that * the Go- 

* vernment had received a direct return on the capital expended 

* on these roads of lOi percent, in the form of Land Revenue and 

* of 10 per cent, in the form of Salt Revenue being a total net 

* profit of 20:i per cent, on the outlay clear of all charges.’ 

Circumstances in India have so greatly changed since Lord 
Dalhousie inaugurated the railway system and appointed a Com¬ 
mission in each presidency to investigalc the state of the Public 
Works Department, and since in his newly annexed territories he 
gave examples of the manner, in which the conquering and ci¬ 
vilized power should inaugurate its sway, that the above facts have 
little more than an historical iutcrest ns an episode in the history 
of Indian inland communications. Rut wo arc persuaded that 
throughout a large portion of India and for many years to come 
a series of cheap roads such as were then constructed and can he 
executed by the indigenous labour and skill of the eountry under 
a certain degree of suientilie direction will be found much more 
efHoacioua than the costly railway and even the cheaper tram¬ 
way j and be believe that in all parts of India, even where the 
railway and the tram are needed to carry off the great flood of 
commerce, they should not supei’sedc and place in abeyance these 
humble w’orks, but both should form parts of one well-considered 
system. 

After a long experience of mountain road-making in the S^- 
therii Ghdts we may here state that the general result of our 
observation is that the road best calculated to develope the 
resources of the Ghdts, that is to say the one sufiicieut for the 
wants of existing commerce, and combining facility of con¬ 
struction with economy of expenditure is one having a gradient 
varying from one in sixteen to one in thirty, and a breadth 
varying from fifteen to eighteen feet. A road in which these 
variations are allowed may appear a very rude work to the Eng¬ 
lish engineer accustomed to require perfection of finish almost 
without reference to cost, but it supplies all the wants of the trade 
as it now exists^ and will do so for many years to come; and when 
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skilled labour and scientific superintendence ai*e as scarce as they 
are at present in India they should be applied !o a few of the 
most important lines, while rapidity and cheapness of construction 
should be the general rule. Several circumstances should be 
kept in view. The most important of all is tliat the substitution 
of wheeled carriage for the pack bullock is beyond all calculation 
a greater advance in intercommunication than the change from 
the rude country cart to the railway car. A second is that in 
the country we have described nearly the whole of the trade is 
down and not up the Ghflts; that what is brought down is for 
the most part bulky raw produce, and what is taken up consists 
chiefly of manufactured goods. The return carriage half laden 
is therefore more than suflicient for the upward traffic. Wo are 
satisfied from long experience that an unequal gradient with an 
occasional steep pull of one in sixteen is preferable to a protract¬ 
ed and uniform pull of say one in thirty. To many engineers 
u zigzag is hateful and they will take a long sweep at a consider¬ 
able cost to avoid it; but we do not hesitate to own a liking 
to an occasional zigzag. Of course if descent and progress to¬ 
wards the coast can be combined and a zigzag avoided, so much 
the better, but where the top and bottom of the Ghdt are given 
points, we do not see the great advantage of the long sweep over 
a well made zigzag. If the turns are made at a dead level 
the occasional pause and a shift of the harness afford great relief 
to the cattle. With regard to the breadth of the Ghkt, when 
it is remembered that on the scarp of a hill by doubling the 
breadth of the road you quadruple the cost, that is, that you can 
make four miles of GhA.t, 15 feet in width fur the same cost as 
one mile 30 feet in width, the importance of economy in this 
respect will be appreciated. 

We have observed at the beginning of this article that the 
opening out of the Southern Gh&ts by these passes had had a 
n^terial influence as well on the cultivation of Coffee, as on the 
transport of Cotton. We shall now turn aside to recall a few facta 
concerning the progress of Coffee-cultivation in Southern India 
and especially on the Ghftts ; and afterwards take a glance at a 
portion of our tract which is the scene of the Cotton trade, and on 
that account has recnily occupied a good deal of the attention of 
the public press of India. When the kingdom of Mysore was 
brought under British management Coffee-cultivation was not 
unknown, but it was repressed by nfonopoly. We have not learnt 
when the plant was first introduced, nor have we at hand any 
statistics of its cultivation at this early period. The monopoly 
had become the property of an English firm at Madras, and the 
Coffee was chiefly exported from the Eastern Coast. But as soon 
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SIS the period lisul elapsed for which tlie monopoly lisid been rent¬ 
ed, the stroni^ representation of the Superintendent of the Nagger 
Division (Mr. Hudleston Stokes) led the Commissioner to throw 
open the trade and substitute an excise on the ColFee. Coffee land 
was exempted from assessment and a duty of eight annas (or one 
shilling) per maund was demanded on the removal of the produce. 
This was a heavy duty, but even under it the spread of the culti¬ 
vation was steady. Of late years the duty has been reduced to 
four annas per maund, and the cultivation has rapidly increased. 

Since the removal of the monopoly the largest proportion of 
the produce has sought the ports of the western coast, and tiic 
exports from Canara, being entirely the produce of Mysore and 
Coorg, afford a faithful indication of the growth of the trade in 
later yeai*s. We find that whereas the quantity exported in 
1850-51 amounted to 1,643,713 lbs. valued at lls. 148,197, (or 
£14,800) it rose in 1800-61 to 6,194,686 lbs. valued atRs.l,152,137 
(or £115,200). If we examime the trade tables down to 1860-1 
we see it increasing in the last two years by £40,000 and £30,000 
a year. But even this is not the whole increase of Coffee cultivation 
in Mysore. A portion’of the produce still finds its way to the port 
of Madras; and the exports from Madras increased in the last 
two years of the scries about £14,000 and £44,000 respec¬ 
tively giving a total increase in two years of £128,000 in the 
value of this trade. 

The principle site of the Coffee trade of Mysore is the base of 
the Bababoodan mountain in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Chie Magalore; the Bababoodan peak rises from the higher table¬ 
land of Mysore and its lower slopes afford a soil and enjoy a 
climate peculiai'ly adapted to the growth of Coffee. The pro¬ 
duce from this site, known as Cannans Mysore, bears the highest 
price in the London market. When planting was commenced 
in this region, labour was abundant, and one anna, or a penny 
half penny per day, was the common rate of wages, 'fhe oulti^ 
tion is not confined to the English planter but is extensivflP 
carried on by the native landowners, and of late years some of 
the native Christians of Canara have taken up land in Mysore 
for this purpose. A new 6hd>t was traced with the express 
view of aiding this trade and is known os the Coffee Ghftt 
and although still in a very incomplete state owing to Lord 
Canning's restrictive order, which arrested the progress of 
all public works in the Maffras Presidency, it is much used 
by traders. At the fort of Mangalore, at which, this- 
road, as well as those of Agombay, Manjerabad and Sampajee, 
converge, in common with several other passes which still 
remain in their natural state, the Coffee-trade now gives 
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employment to a lar^e portion of the population, and steam 
machinery has been called in to aid the labour of man. 

The ti*act of the Southern Ghdts embraced within the passes 
above named may be estimated as extending about 150 miles 
from the Agorabay Ghdt to Mercara, and to this region the 
Coifee cultivation of the Ganara Glides may be considered as 
at present limited although partial experiments in North Ganara 
and other places give every encouragement to the prospect of its 
extt'iision over a far wider area. 

While thus the cultivation was extending in Mysore tlie 
Taluok of Malabar became the scene of busy English enter¬ 
prise. This tract of country is situated eastward of Tcllichery 
occupying a plateau intermediate between the low country and the 
higher table land of the Ncelgherries. In this portion of the 
range the cultivation is entirely owing to English energy, and has 
been carried on under many disadvantages with regard to the 
supply of labour and difficulty of communication, and we are 
inclined to believe with as little advantage of soil and climate 
as in any place where the cultivation had been tried. But Eng¬ 
lish energy has carried this little colony ahead in the race, and 
in ten years the exports have risen from £13,5Q0, to £137,700, 
and there is every reason to believe that in two or three years 
from the date of our last return the yield will be increased by 
one half. The estates are now from 55 to 65 in number. By 
the latest accounts which we have been able to procure there are 
in the estates held by Europeans 4880 acres in bearing, and 2500 
planted but not in full bearing. The estates in the possession of 
Natives are returned at 4000 acres. 

The produce of Wayndad is chiefly exported from Tellicherry, 
one of the oldest possessions of the East India Company on the 
Malabar Coast. From this port the communication with the in¬ 
terior is said to be in a very imperfect state and forms the subject 
oOond complaints on the part of the English settlers. In the earlier 
fpiod of British occupation the Wayndad was a wild and 
turbulent district, and a small local force called the Wayndad 
Bangers under an English Officer had its head quarters at Ma- 
nantoddy, and the pass between Mysore and Sultan's battery was 
commanded by this detachment and kept in partial repair. The 
protection afforded by this force and the comparative facilities 
for trade which the pass afforded led to the first establishment of 
this now important cultivation; but the action of Government 
.has by no means kept pace with the wants of the planter. 

It has been unfortunate for the interests of this trade that the 
Financial Minister, Mr. Wilson, while desirous, and most justly 
so, of encouraging the settlement of English planters and the 
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application of English capital to the soil of India, was led to act 
in this matter before he had the opportunity of acquainting 
himself with the real wants of the country. Until Mr. Wilson 
brought forward his budget, an export duty of 3 per cent, was 
levied on Coffee. This duty Mr. Wilson swept away with the 
avowed object of encouraging production. But the great want 
of the Coffee planter was not a pecuniary encouragement but 
the construction of those lines of communication which the 
exhaustion of the Indian treasury and Lord Canning's restrictive 
order had suspended. The trade required no such encouragement 
as an cs^mption from duties paid by other products of lii*' 
country. We have seen it flourishing in Mysore with an excise of 
four annas (6d.) per maund, and it would have been far more 
to the interest of the planter to have had the duty still levied, 
the amount being applied to the construction of roads, than it 
has been to have the duty remitted and the roads unmade. The 
Coffee exports of Madras amount to £ 320,000, and 3 per cent, 
on this amounts to £9,600. Had this amount been levied and 
applied to improving the communications through the Coffee 
country, it would have been more tlian saved to the planter 
on the cost of ti’ansport, and every year would have seen fresh 
tracts of soil made accessible to his enterprize. We have shown 
above that for little more than £100 a mile roads can be, and 
have been, constructed so as to allow of the substitution of 
wheeled carriage for pack-bullocks, and the fund above specified 
would allow of the addition of 90 miles of road every year to 
the communications of the country. Even at this late date the 
planters would do well to petition the Government that this duty 
be levied at the seaports as a turnpike toll and formed into a fund 
for the construction and repair of the roads. 

From Wayn&ad the Coffee cultivation has crept up the sides 
of the Neelgherries to the very verge of the region of frost. The 
gpreater the elevation at which it is grown the heavier appei^ 
the berry of the coffee and the flner its flavour. About six thdlp^ 
sand feet is the greatest height at which it is now successfully 
cultivated. 

We have not room nor is this the place to describe either the 
process of Coffee cultivation or the profits on capital to be expect¬ 
ed from it, but that with proper management and with the present 
prices it is abundantly remunerative there is now no manner of 
doubt. We have it on good authority that a planter, who gets 
less than half a ton of Coffee per acre from the lands of Way- • 
ndad has himself and not his land to blame. We have heard of 
a yield of 40 tons of Coffee from a plantation of 50 acres on the 
Neelgherries, and we have heard of exceptional cases in which 
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three tons have been leathered from a single acre. The Madras 
cultivator enjoys unusual advantages in comparison with other 
countries. '' The tax paid in Ceylon lor the supply of labour alone 

* would amount in the case of employing ISOO men (the generally 

* desired number by rough calculation) on an estate of 2UU acres, 
** (generally considered the most advantageous sv/m) to £75 annu¬ 
ally.^** This tax is, we understand, one self-imposed by the 
planters of Ceylon for the establishment of an ageiw^y for the en¬ 
couragement of immigration, and has to be snperaddcd to the 
enhanced wages which it is necessary to offer to tlie coolies to 
tempt tiiein from their native country. But it needs no statis¬ 
tics to show that if coolies can be profitably transported to 
Ceylon, and the West Indies, much more can tliey be advan¬ 
tageously enployed in their own country, if the soil is not of far 
inferior quality, which, we believe, is by no means the case. 

With regard to the future prospects of the ColFee cultivation of 
the Southern Ghflts we shall only observe that, if it is not limit¬ 
ed by the extent of the available land, there appears to he no 
assignable limit to its exten^pn. The whole exports of Coftee 
from the Madras Presidency amount at present to £324,000 
while Ceylon exports to the value of a million and a half, and 
Brazil to the value of five millions with all the cost of slave 
labour or of free labour imported from Germany. And the 
market is at the same time rapidly extending, owing in a great 
degree to tlie increased consumption of Coffee by the labouring 
classes of England, as well as to the rapid extension of our 
colonial empire. 

We slnill endeavour before we close this article when we have 
completed our survey of the Southern Gii4ts to form some esti¬ 
mate of the area still available for cultivation ; but we now pro¬ 
ceed to view our mountain passes as the channels of another 
branch of commerce, the Cotton trade of Southern India. 

Three small principalities,.Soopa, Sonda and Bilghi occupied 
jungly table land of the Southern Ghdts, extending from the 
Goa frontier to the border of Mysore near Siddapoor being 
a distance of SO miles in a straight line. Having been absorbed 
by the arms of Hyder Ali and Tippoo into the kingdom of 
Mysore they passed after the fall of Seringapatam into British 
possession, in common with the province of Canara, and are known 
by the name of Canara Balaghdt, (or above the Ghd.ts). The 
country when first ocenpied was jungly, wild and unhealthy, but 
•valuable for the rich gardens of pepper,. cardamons and betel- 
nut which occupy its deep wooded ravines, nourished by the 


* Report of Mr, Thomas, Assistant Collector of Malabar. 
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springs wliieli the density of the jungle render perennial^ and hy 
the leaf manure which the juny^le yields in abundance and which 
native gardeners well know how to value. The gardens occupied 
the upper and consequently the narrowest and most shaded part 
of the ravines, and below them a few terraced fields yielded rich 
crops of rice and sugar-cane. In those secluded farms the Haig 
Brahmins, their possessors, lived in clustered families ; ignorant, 
suspicious and pour amid the richest crops that the bounty of 
nature ever yielded. The betef palms tliere grow so clo^c toge¬ 
ther tiiat the lirst gatliercr after uscondiiig one slender stem •■an 
pass round the whole garden by swinging from tree to tree. 
Up every stem the pepper vine is trained, and between them the 
cardamon is planted in alternate rows with the shadowy plan¬ 
tain. The latter alone fails to yield its fruit in this dense shade, 
and is planted only to be cut down and add to the decaying 
vegetable manure. But in full proportion to this bounty of 
nature had been the exa(!tions of the tax-gatherer, and the nioncy- 
leuder, and the garden llyets were an impoverished and indebted 
race. The rest of the country wqs almost uninterrupted jungle, 
abounding in game and thieves ; lor it was the safe retreat of 
bands of Findaries and other lawless tribes from the more open 
Southern Mahratla country. So iinlicalthy was the country 
deemed that for ^many years it was considered to be unsuited 
for European residence and was only occasionally visited by 
a Revenue Officer addicted to sport. Even the annual jum- 
mabuiuly was entrusted to tlie native oilicials who liurricd 
througli their duty and returned to the coast with as little 
delay as possible. 

Through this country there was from the first a very brisk 
trade carried on by Brinjeries in large camps between the Sou¬ 
thern Mahratta country and the coast, and betneen the cultiva¬ 
tors of the country and the large cities of the Deccan, where the 
betel-nut and cardamons wcm’c cliicfiy consumed. Even the 
wheat of Oomrawutce, distant 500 miles, found its way to Canaj^a 
to be exchanged for these spices. After a few years the Bala- 
ghat proved to be more healthy, and every cold season it was 
visited by the Collector and his Assistants, and the coldness 
of the climate and abundance of sport rendered this annual 
tour a time of great enjoyment. It was on one of these 
visits in l.S3*2 that the Collector of Canara and his Assis¬ 
tant narrowly escaped with their lives during a riot raised 
in the town of Sirsi by the Nugger insurgent Boodda Bus- 
sapa. After standing a two days’ seige from the Mussulman 
population excited to madness by the usual scheme of throwing 
a pig into the mosque, the timely arrival of troops from Honorc 




relieved tliLMii IVitsn their periluus positiuii. From Oiis time 
Sirsi, the capital town of the Balaoluit, was furnished with a 
small detachment of troops and shortly afterwardh one of the 
Suh-C(»llectois huilt a house there and made it his pormanoiit 


headcpiarters. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to select any portion of territory 
which sliotdd illustrate more distinctly the effect of one Fnjjlish 
oflieial resident amonjr the native population of India ihuu the 
Jhilaj»-hat of Caiiara. Secluded from the rest of the district by 
its peculiar position the Balajyhat became tlie almost indcjnmdent 
charge of the Sub-Collector to whom the peoj)le, if rateful for his 
irilling obedience, while he, eogni/ant of all their 
to lay them before the Government with inHuonec 
and success. One of the first measures rerpiired was iJie supjnvs- 
sion of robberies, emnmitiod by the hirffo hands of ]*iiidtiries from 
the Mahratta country, whicli gave great insoeurity to trade. Tliis 
was effected by raising a body of 80 Military Police who ]>af rolled 
the chief lines of commerce, and by obtaining permission for the 
luorehants to pa}’’ their money into the Treasury of llcllary and 
other districts and travel with bills instead of cash. The effect of 


presence, paid ^ 
wants, was able 


these measures was great and immediate, hut a measure as 
urgently recjuinHl was the construction of roads. 

By this time the Cotton trade of the Soul hern JMahralfa eoun> 
try liad risen to iinportaneo and thousands of bullocks yearly 
forced their way through the jungle down the sftiep Ghat 
of Neelcond to the ineonvenient port of Compta, leaving 
a considerable portion of tlieir burden on tiio bushes aiul 
bearing the rest in a damaged state to its de.stinjition. As 
early as ISJ35 sanction was obtained for a small outlay to 
improve the GliM and road between Compta and Lusi and a 
large increase of trade was the immediate result. This was aii 
important step but it was not till a late date that the construc¬ 
tion of a pass calculated for wheeled carriage was 1 bought an 
attainable oliject. But after the succes.sful construction of the 
Sampajee Ghat the practicability of such a work at a 
moderate cost was put beyond (piestion, and all that was required 
was to prove to our rulers that such a work would repay its cost, 
and to obtain their sanction for the outlay. The difficulty of 
this task will hardly appear credible to those whose knowledge of 
Indian Government is of recent date. But the object was obtained 
by the persevering efforts of one of the Sub-Collectors, who had 
held sway over and become attached to this territory. But it 
was only by providing himself with complete plans and estimates 
of the work, together with statistics of the trade, and armed 
with these proceeding to England, and personally boring tlie 
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Court of Directors, and when this failed proceeding to Man¬ 
chester atid enlisting the interest of influential men there and 
bringing them to bear upon the Court, that he at last obtain¬ 
ed a dispatch from the Court of Directors to the Government of 
Madras sanctioning the construction of a cart road by the Dai- 
vamunnay Ghat to aid the Cotton trade of North Canara. 

Tlie Daivamunuay Ghdt was constructed in 1843 at an ex¬ 
pense of 79,000 liupees, and George Stephenson never in 
after life contemplated with more satisfaction the rapid pas¬ 
sage of a railway train than those who had witnessed the 
early struggle of this trade watched the continuous line of carl.^ 
slowly winding down the Ghat, and proving that at least one 
great step in civilization had been attained. But he, to whoso 
persevering character the .attainment of this object was chiefly 
due, only heard from a distance of the success of his exer¬ 
tions. On his return from England he was appointed to other 
duties and not long afterwards terminated his honorable and 
useful career. During one of his explorations of the Glidt 
he discovered the beautiful falls, second only to those of 
Gairsippa, which arc known as the Lushington Ealls; and it 
is our liope that they will always be thus called and so per¬ 
petuate the name oi' one of the most conscientious of public 
servants and most warm-hearted of friends whose memory is 
indissolubly connected with all our recollections of North 
Canara. 

The Daivamunnay Ghat soon proved inadequate to the neces¬ 
sities of the trade which increased with great rapidity, and 
every exertion was made to open out new lines. The abolition 
of the land customs, in which the excise on pepper, cardamoms 
and betel was included, took place at this time and removed one 
great impediment from trade, and raised the Garden Ryots from 
a state of poverty to one of comfort and independence. The 
means at the disposal of the local authorities would allow of 
nothing more than practicable traces of Gh&ts being made, and 
these were opened in quick succession. The Arbyle Ghltt was 
constructed between Liddapoor and Compta with a branch to 
Ancola. The Mullamunnay Ghdt connected the Mysore country 
with Iloiiore and Compta, but still the Daivamunnay Ghat was 
over-crowded with carl and bullock traffic. To give further 
relief a trace which had been made on the old Neelcond line was 
opened out for bullock traffic j and thus four lines of Ghdt con¬ 
verged on Compta and the trade was proportionably augmented*. 

But the port of Compta was obviously unsuited to be the 
emporium of a trade which had assumed these large dimensions 
and the trade itself was circuitous and expensive. The question 
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had lipiijp been askod whether a more coiniiiodiuus harbour could 
not be found, and now the question an»se, was not the trade 
of sufficient importance to be scH-dependont insfc''M,d of tribu¬ 
tary to Bombay ? Why should the goods be conveyed from 
a suitable harbour on the coast direct to England and Ciiiua, 
and thus the cost of the voyage to Bon bay and all the atten¬ 
dant charges at Bombay be saved, and shared between the 
grower and tlie manufacturer? Several attempts were made to 
direct tlie trade to the noble estuary of Suddery which lies 
close fo Compta. But the Suddery itself was but ai\ inland 
backwater with a dangerous and inconvenient bar, while a few 
miles to the north lay the Bay of Sedashagar formed by the 
promontory of Carwar Head protecting it from the south-west 
monsoon and aj)parently forming a safe and commodious har¬ 
bour. To iiscertuin whether such was really the case, and if so 
to establish on the western coast, equi-distant from Bombay and 
(,\)b>mbo, the emporium of a direct trade with the great marts 
of }5urope and China appeared to the Collector of Canara to be 
llic surest inotl.od of promoting the interests of the country. 

With this view special application was made through the 
Madras Government for the services of Lieutenant Taylor, 
of the Bombay Navy, to report upon the capiihilities of 
both Sedashagar Bay and Suddery and the result was a 
beautiful chart of tljc Bay of Sedashagar with the .most 
favourable opinion of a tlioroiigbly experienced hydrographev 
and sailor of its capabilities as a iiarbour of refuge and 
commerciiil emporium. Lieutenant Taylor’s report was laid 
l»oforc the Government of Madras, and was by it forwarded to 
the Government of Bombay for its opinion. At Bombay the 
project was received if not with opposition at least with coldness. 
The Government of Bombay sought the opinion of the Chamber 
of Commerce whose reply implied that they thought that 
Bombay itself sufficiently supplied the w'ants of the western 
coast, and that another harbour would be a superfluity. Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, however fully appreciated 
the importance of the question and himself visited Sedashagar 
calling Sir Arthur Cotton to meet him there. The opinion of Sir 
Arthur Cotton as to the advantages of the harbour was enthusi¬ 
astically favourable, and a breakwater, a pier and lighthouse, 
with a series of inland canals, were quickly in vision. But in the 
meanwhile the completion of lines of roM already traced on the 
north and south banks of the ■ Sedashagar river conveying the 
inland traffic to the highest navigable point, was the great re<- 
qiiirement, and this was ordered and the work actively in progress 
when the mutinies broke out, and Lord Canning^s order to stop 
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all piiliiie \\r»L'ks fell upon the Hceue of busy progiuss in north 
Canarn. 

We shall line this pause to see what has been the effect of the 
outlay of public niouoy as far 41 it was carried up to this period. 
We have shown tliat tliroiigli the line of Ghats from Goa to 
Liddapoor beiii" 80 milos in lenj^th, six passes had been opened. 
They were in inoro or less advanced stages from the Daivainun- 
nay Ghfit wliich had been uieftilled to the Kyga GlijVt of which 
only a narrow trace lunl ])een made. AVe shall ei."h‘avour to 
show what developement accompanied this early stage ol public 
improvement. 

We have stated above that in 1858 the Madras Commis* 
sion on Public Works found that the roads of Cauara were 
returning to Goveruuieiit a net profit of 20 per cent, from 
the two sources of Land and Salt llevciiiic; we shall now 
Take the ten years from 1S51 to 1<S00 and show what has 
been tlie progress from a1)i)nt the last year on wliich the Com¬ 
mission founded its report to the last at onr own command. 
Omitting all fractions below a (juarter of a lac w^e find that 
the import trade rose within the above period from 41 laes to 
35^ lacs. The value of Exports rose from 30^ to 102-^ lacs. 
Thus the whole trade increased from 31-5 lacs (£31-7,500) to 
I27f lacs (£1,277,500). In the same period the Salt Ilt^veniie 
rose from £11-,000 to £31,000, that is to say, was more than 
doubled. The gradual clearance of the jungle raised the Land Re¬ 
venue from about eight to nearly nine laes of Rupees (or from 
£80,000 to £00,000), wliile improved supervision over the leak 
forests added a Forest Revenue which in the last year of the series 
amounted to £25,000. The minor sources of Revenue shared in 
this prosjrerity, and if any one fond of statistics will refer to the 
annexed Table he will find many unmistakable signs of prosperity 
such as the fourfold increase of the Farry-farm within these ten 
years. Our statistics, as wo have stated, end in 1860, before the 
American war had influenced the Cotton trade of India; but still 
the export of Cotton, Included in the general total of exports given 
above, had tripled in quantity and increased fourfold in value. 

We have thus given a short narrative of the early rise of the 
trade of North Ganara through that period of struggle in the 
history of our Indian rule during which those on the spot could 
not fail to see what were the wants of the country, but were unable 
to impart their convictions to their distant masters, to whom 
these ideas were strange and to whom India was the India of 
their youth. At last the change came, the Government was 
transferred to the Crown, the mutinies were suppressed, the 
Finances were restored, and the restrictive order of Lord Canning 
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witlulniwu, and an ura of iuiprovoineni was conimoiiccd^ in 
which the estabiisliineiit uf Sedusliao^ar as a commercial cm- 
poriuin was to have an important place. But witli the an- 
nouiicenient of this intention on the part of the Government 
of India came the proposition that Sedashairar should be 
transferied from Ihe Madras Governmimt to that of Bombay. 

It is not surprising that the Madras Government should have 
remonstrated against this severance of one of its most rising and 
importajjt provinces, and the transfer of so large a j)ortion of it-a 
trade to another Presidency. We find that between 1857-8 and 
1S61-2, tbc trade of Madras rose from 202 lacs to 1101 lacs 
(Homeward Mail April 21sr. hSOO). Wo cannot learn what 
was the proportion home by North Caiiara later than 
] 859-00 when it amounted to one-eighth of the whole trade 
of the ProsidtMiey. But the transfer has been ordered and 
carried out, and we have no desire to re-opeu the warm dis¬ 
cussions to wbieh the (piestion gave rise in the public press of 
Bombay farther than by correcting, as we hope we have done 
by the above narrative, some of the erroneous impressions which 
were received by many, and repeated even by the leading journal of 
Kurope, as to the state of the province iinfler the Government of 
Madras. The Bombay Government has received this tract of coun¬ 
try and the site of a magnilieeiit harbour under pledges w'hich will, 
doubtless, be honorably and zealously fulfilled, and in the future 
prospenty of Sedashagar the authorities of Madras will see the 
development of the plans which they long ago laid before the 
Government to which Bombay and Madras are alike subordi¬ 
nate. But it is important to remember, and the people of Man¬ 
chester should carefully observe, that the harbour of Sedashagar 
will influence the growth of Cotton in India in proportion, not 
to its connexion with, but to its separation from Bombay. If 
the trade, is still to be a circuitous one, little is gained. But if 
all the cost of the voyage to Bombay is saved, and a direct trade 
with England is established; that is to say if the price given at 
Bombay for cotton should now be offered at Sedashagar, the 
Cotton grower will receive a sensible profit. 

It is not to he expected that Sedashagar will ever become so 
large a mart as Bombay, Calcutta or Karachee which receive the 
products of vast inland countries. Its trade will resemble 
but probably exceed that of Madras. But in advantage of situ¬ 
ation, especially as regards European settlers, it will excel all of 
these ports. In beauty of scenery it resembles but surpasses 
Bombay. The climate is healthy and the mountain of which 
Carwar Head is the promontory attains an attitude of 1600 feet 
within three miles of the bay, so that the merchant may there 
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ihid lilt! samu cliinuit! as the Guvernor of Boinbay and his staiT 
seek by the aid of the railway on the hill of Mazagon ; and 
with tlie aid of a glass he may see his ships loading in the bay 
below. Should a change to a somewhat colder climate be desir¬ 
ed the beautiful river is navigable by steam to the foot of the 
Ghals and ascending the Unshi Glidt on the north bank a plea¬ 
sant ride takes the traveller to the village of Unshi at the sum¬ 
mit of the GhA,t at one elevation about 2UU0 feet high. Above this 
rises a hill 400 feet high, and if the travtdler ascends to ^he crest 
he will obtain a magnificent view of the plateau over which tlie 
GhA.t passes, and of the low country beyond with the noble Black 
river flowing through it, to Sedashagar Bay and Bcitcole Cove, 
seen distinctly in the distance. Should the merchant weary 
with the labours of the week make this expedition on Saturday 
evening he will on rising on the Sunday morning find the Ther¬ 
mometer at Cl and enjoy throughout the day a cool and refresh¬ 
ing climate in vvliich he may siirruuiid liimself with cill the 
charms of the English garden. Exposed to the full influence of 
the sea breeze the crest of the Southern Ghfits throughout their 
whole length is generally free from fever, and if actually at the 
lop of the Ghat, not siiort of the suniinit, freshness of climate is 
almost equfilly obtained whether the elevation be 2000 or 4000 
feet. Here therefore the merchant has close at hand the advan¬ 
tages which the merchant of Bombiiy seeks at Kandalali or 
Mahaboluishwar and which the merchant of Calcutta or Kara- 
chec seeks in vain. We trust that a busy and beneficent commerce 
will soon enliven the lonely bay and noble river of Sedashagar 
and spread the blessings of civilizaton over the adjoining country, 
which, rich in Teak timber, iron ore and in fuel, invites alike the 
merchant and the manufacturer. 

We must now invite our readers to accompany us to another 
part of the Southern Gh4t, and our narrative has already extend¬ 
ed to such a length that our passage must be rai)id. We pass 
over a space of 450 miles, from Sedashagar to the Glints opposite 
to the port of Aleppy in Travancore. In doing so we have passed 
along the whole district of Cunara, and the whole length of 
Malabar, including the western slopes of the Neelghenies. We 
have crossed the railway which connects the two coasts through 
the Palghat Gap, and passing by Anamullay range with its ex¬ 
tensive Teak forests, and the Palni range branching into the 
Madura district, we come to the chain lofty but narrow which 
separates Travancore from the Carnatic. 

The sanatarium of the Neelgherries is too important to be more 
than noted here. The Auamullays have been described by Dr. 
Cleghorn, in his work on the forests of Southern India; and the 
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Palniti have lieen pleasantly sket<!hctl hy Sir Charles Trevelyan 
in one of those ininutes so eharuetcristie of the aetive^ hopeiul 
mind of the wiiter. 

' The Palni Hills are composed of two ranges, the upper and 

* the lower, which blend into each other. The European station 

* is 7,230 feet high, but the higiiest peaks of the range are 
'upwards of S,0()0. 

' The upper range is entirely free from fever, and it is accessi¬ 
ble without having to pass through any Terai or fever belt. 
‘The climate is ctpial to the best climates of the Indian 
‘ mountain regions. The vegetation has a much closer analogy 
‘ to that of England liian is the case at Simla. The fern, the 

* bramble, violets and several kinds of moss grow wild hero, as 
‘ they do at home. The nettle and cowslip assume Brobdigna- 
‘gian proportions, and fruits strongly similar in appearance and 
‘taste to tlic wortleberry and gooseberry grow up<»ii trees. The 
‘ nettle will sting here which it wont at Simla. Mixed with 

* these are the rhododendron which here really deserves to be 
‘ called a ‘ tree rose,' the magnolia, and products of a more 
‘genial clime. Tlieso hill stations would not be teraj)orary 
‘ Sanataria to persons who have been relaxed by the heat of the 
‘plains, if the air were harsh and bleak as it often is in England. 
‘The flora here is beautiful. At one small sp-ing, 1 saw 
‘ gentians of two kinds, everlasting flowers and balsams, besides 
‘ other flowers, the names of which I did not know. 

The potatoes are so mealy and good tliat I am surprised that, 
‘notwithstanding the jncsent imperfect means of conveyance, 
‘ Europeans have not settled here to grow them for sale in tlio 
‘ plains. The turnips also are excellent; and every English 

* vegetable and fruit, except currants and gooseberries may be 
‘ cultivated with advantage. Garlic is grown in great quanti- 
‘ ties in the Native villages for export to the plains. 

‘ The summit of the upper range extends, in long undulations, 
‘ over a space twenty miles in length by fourteen in breadtii, it 
‘ is covered with grass which is burnt every year, and cattle and 
‘sheep graze upon the young shoots. The grass may be improv- 

* ed; but,<bven as it is, Ikm’sgs live upon it, and butter is made 
‘ equal to English butter. There are woods full of timber, some 
‘ of them of great extent, in the ravines and sheltered hollows of 
‘ the plateau. Elk and bison abound in them. The scenery is 
'‘similar in character to the best Highland scenery. In some 
‘places it is highly romantic: Two remarkable features are 
‘extensive*ledges of smooth, musKroom-shaped rocks over 
‘ which the torrents fall, and natural bridges and nnder-ground 
‘ channels through which they percolate. 
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'It is an important fact that, as regards much the largest 
‘proportion oi' this tract, there is no claim to the soil which can 
‘interfere with the establishment of the most absolute IVeehold. 
‘The villages are few ami far belween; and the rights of the 
‘ inhabitants arc coiilined to tbe land they cultivate, or graze 
‘witli their scanty herds and flocks. For eight miles from the 
‘ European station to the hill of Pilmbtlrc, and again in a second 
‘excursion to the pillar rocks, 1 did not sec the slightest 
‘symptoms of the land being occupied, even for grazing. Like 
‘ the Australian pastures, these rich grass lands are a highly 
‘ productive capital unappropriated to the use of man \ but the 
‘ strange thing here is that tlie wild lands are in the midst 
‘of an old inhabited countiy. There is no trace of ancient 
‘ habitations on the ]iluiii plateau. The few native inhabitants 
‘ say that their ancestors were immigrants from the plains at 
‘ no distant period,and every circumstance confirms this statement. 

‘Tlic ground at the Station is singidarly adapted to the object. 
‘ It consists of a large basin, into 'which numerous spurs, each 
‘ suited for a separate building allotment, are projected from the 
‘ surrounding hills. In the centre is a hill, which will, I hope, 
‘ he crowned by a liandsonie church \ and its sides should be kept 
‘for public walks and drives, and for the bazar of the place. On 
‘ one side of^fthc basin is a beautiful wood, which has been rc- 
* served as public property, and walks liave been made through it. 
‘ There is abundance of giiod water from natural springs. Se- 
‘ veral small streams trickle down the wood, and two brooks wind 
‘ through the basin one on each side of the central hill. 

‘The place is still in its geim. It has been discovered rather 
‘ than occupied by the Civil officers of the district and the 
‘American Missionaries, who have their hot weather retreats 
‘there. The entire basin and snrrounding hills ought to he ac- 
‘ curately surveyed and divided into suitable allotments, reserving 
‘ the water-ways and tbe ground required for roads and other 
‘ public purposes. A walk should be kept along the edge of the 
‘ cliff* overlooking the low country. Tlie allotments should be 
‘ sold by public auction as they are in demand, and the proceeds 
‘ should be employed in improving the stati.*ii. ^ 

‘ The soil, in the lower hills is rich, and the scenery is not 
‘ unlike the best parts of Kent. Coffee is successfully grown 
‘ there and the cultivation might be carried to any extent. The^ 
‘ lower hills are liable to fever but the planters might have their 
‘ dwellings above fever range. There is a magnificent valley in 
‘ the upper range, extending from Pdrabdre to Palni, up the sides 
‘ of which the cultivation climbs, amidst wood, and uudulated 
‘ground, vihere Coffee plantations might with advantage be 
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' (oniiecl. It is like a Swiss valley, only on a miicli lower scale. 
' Ginffcr, turmeric and cardamoms are also grown in the lower 
‘ range. 

* If this important mountain region is made accf‘=?8iblc, and 
' the land is judiciously sold, the settlement will form itself. I 

* made a long and not v-. ry safe clay's journey to examine the only 
' line which is reported by the Engineers to be ht for a wheel- 
' road between the plains and the upper range. There are two 
' places on tliis line admiralily suited for European farms, one 

* at Shernbaganur or Mugnolia-towii, and the other at the site 
' of Mr. Blackburne's bungalow which would be the half-way 
' house; but, althougli I have no doubt that ci good road 

* might he constructed by skilful engineering it ivotild be so 

* costly both to make and keep in repair that I cannot recom- 

* menci the work being nndcrtakr.n until the settlement is in a 
' more advanced state. Till then, we must be content with the 

* horse-path from Periakolam. This is likely to be always the 

* quickest route; and ladies may be carried up and down in 

* Cliaises-k-porteur as they U“C(1 to be at Simla, and as they now 

* are at so many places in Switzerland. A more urgent need, 

‘ and one that may be provided for at a moderate cost, is the 
' substitution of a goodfwheel road for the present execrable and 
' dangerous track from the Eiirojiean stalion to Piimbare, the 
' principal native place in the upper range. This would open 
' great part of the plateau and would lead to further improve- 
' ment.' 

Tliroughout the former pari of J his paper we have viewed the 
passes of the Ghats chiefly as the channels of the commerce of the 
i'ertile table lands of the Deccan and Mysore forcing its wa^* (o 
llie great highway of nations. But as we iqiproach the southern 
extremity of the Gliuts there is little or no table land and the 
(]!aruatiu and Travancore liaving each its own seaboard the only 
object of a commerce over the Ghtlts would be the interchange 
for local consumption of the products of the two sides of the 
range; and it is not surprising if a barrier of four thousand 
feet rendered such interchange rare and precarious at a time 
when even the level country was ill supplied with roads. 
Accordingly the monntains of Travancore and Cochin have 
been abandoned to the few and scanty aboriginal tribes which 
in ages long past sought refuge from invading -hordes; 
and to the wild beasts, especially the elephants, which, driven 
“Pteadily farther and farther from the North, there find a safe 
retreat in the tracts marked impervious by even the inde¬ 
fatigable explorers of the Trigonometrical Survey. But it 
appears to have been the design of Providence, when the 
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earth oii which we dwell was fitted for habitation and 
man was created to inhabit it, that his occupation of it should 
be complete, and that there should be few portions of it to 
which bis steps should not be allured, and we shall find that 
however rugjyed may be the mountain chains either they tempt 
man to explore them for the mineral wealth which they 
contain, or by the diHbrence of the produce on the two sides 
of the ran^e he is induced to force a passage over them 
for the interchange of the necessaries or luxuries of life. 
When the chain runs from east to west the difference of 
latitude and climate naturally causes this effect, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the chilly north soon found a passage across the Alps 
and the Pyrenees to seek the grapes and olives of sunny Italy 
and Spain.^ But even where the chain runs north and south 
and both sides are equally tropical they, generally owing to 
the difference of the rainfall, differ greatly in climate and conse¬ 
quently in products. This is particularly the case in regard 
to the Southern Gh&ts, and the western coast is rich in 
betel nuts, cardamoms, pepj)cr, ginger and other spices, which 
the dryer climate of the •Carnatic will hardly yield. 

And thus altliough for some generations while the Peninsula 
was a prey to war and violence, the moillltain passes have been 
used only by the smuggler who drove a brisk business by 
running the tobacco of Madura into Travancore, and return¬ 
ing with the pepper and cardamoms of Travancore, all three 
of which articles of monopoly afforded irresistible temptation 
under the fiscal system of that State, there is proof that in remote 
and peaceful times there had been an extensive trade betw'een 
the western coast and the civilized Kingdom of Madura. In 
the travels of Bartolomeo written about a century back, mention 
is made of a town called Caujerapulli which is described as 
''celebrated for its trade with the kingdom of Madura, which 
it carried on over tho mountains” and there are other allusions 
to this trade in the same work. 

About two years ago the subject began to attract attention 
when the Government of Travancore, advised by the British 

Art nfl lia\re issued, host impelling host, 

'I’hu hlue-oyt-d myriads from the Baltic coast. 

The jirostrate south to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields. 

With ^I'im delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day and heav’ns of azure hue; 

Scent the new frngrance of tho breathing rose. 

And qnnff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

Gbat. 
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Resident was endeavouring to reform its fiscal system and 
abolish the monopolies which had proved destructive of legitimate 
trade and most injurious to its subjects. If inonopiJies were to 
be abolished legitimate trade and developed production must 
supply the deficiency, and it became important to ascertain what 
were the natural resources of the country. 

There are few parts of India more beautifully cultivated or more 
densely peopled than the sea-coast of Travancoro, but few more 
deserted and neglected than the interior. The iK>])iilation, though 
pressing hard on the means of subsistence, seems to have a horror 
of the jungle or of any place beyond the range of the eocoanut* 
tree. Debarred for several generations from the use of arms and 
generally unaccustomed to tl>e chase the people of Travancore 
are particularly unenterprising, and the interior of the country is 
almost unknown to them. Tlie wildest reports of its dangers, of 
the deadly fever of its jungles, of the numbing cold of its moun¬ 
tains, of the ferocity of its wild beasts, and of the colossal size of 
its serpents are intentionally spread by the smugglers and greedi¬ 
ly believed by the people. These were probably encouraged by the 
corrupt officials whom the smugglers took care to conciliate, and 
whom greed and indolence alike deterred from disturbing the 
existing state of things. And indeed the reports of the state 
of the country were not without foundation j and they gained 
support from the fact that of those whom the smugglers enticed 
to join them few returned to their homes. Cholera, fever, and 
cold carried ofi* numbers of the gangs bribed to carry the goods 
over the Gh3.ts, and others were on their way back robbed of their 
ill-eai'ncd wages, sc<ared by plunderers, and sometimes by pro¬ 
tective peons, into the jungles, and, exposed to the night cold 
or attacked by cholera or fever, they crept into the bushes 
and there laid down and died, and the jackals held the inquest. 
This is no fancy picture, but unexaggerated fact; but happily 
a change is now going on. Civilization is forcing its way^into 
these jungles, and the pioneer here as in so many otlier moral 
wildernesses, has been the Christian Missionary. 

A small and scattered people, a relic of the early inhabitants 
of India, dwells on the mountain slopes of this portion of the 
Ghdts. This people known by the name of Arrians, devil-wor¬ 
shippers in religion and degraded in social position, held occa- • 
sional intercourse with the MissioAarics of Cottyam the chief sta¬ 
tion of the Church Missionary Society in Travancore. A few years 
ago this simple people entreated one of the Missionaries to settle 
among them and raise them from their degradation. Their repeat¬ 
ed and pathetic appeals touched the heart of Mr. Heniy Baker, and 
thirty miles within the jungle on the roots of the mountain range 
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the small station of MooncHikayam became the centre of Missionary 
action and soon assumed the appearance of a village, with a small 
wooden Clnirch. Frequent circuits tlirougli his widely extended 
parish, which was about the size of an English county, and 
an occasional visit to the table>land of the mountain, combined 
with his free intercourse with the people gave Mr. Baker an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the country ; and from him the Resident re¬ 
ceived information that the Canjerapulli which Bartolomeo^s 
remark led him to enquire about, ivas a village near his sta* 
tion, now inhabited by only a few Syrian Christians and Ma- 
homedans, but having signs and traditions of former great¬ 
ness. Mr. Baker added that portions of an old paved road or 
Ghdt still remained and that the whole line could be traced, 
although much of it had been broken up by former rulers of Tra- 
vancore with the view of preventing the smuggling for which 
the road was then chiefly used. 

The llesident laid before the Rajah of Travancore the im¬ 
portance of re-opening this line of communication and of 
re-construerting with the aid o^modern science a work which his 
predecessors had achieved. The line of road from the sea to 
the foot of the mountain would pass through the wildest portion 
of his domiuioTis and through- a tract which, though now a 
dense jungle, shewed by the remains of land marks and enclo¬ 
sures that it hud once been thickly peopled. The trade would 
doubtless immediately revive, for the people of Travancore are still 
clothed with tlie cotton fabrics of Madura, and the people of 
Madura still consume the spices of Travancore. A wide and 
frequented road would form a barrier to the smuggler whom the 
wilderness favoured and sheltered, and a change from monopoly 
to a moderate frontier duty would re-establish a legitimate 
and lucrative trade. The Rajah of Travancore listened willingly 
to these suggestions. The destructive pepper monopoly hod 
already fallen. A road was ordered from Cottyam to Caujer- 
apulli, to open out at any rate the low countiy, and a meeting 
was arranged between the Resident and the Collector of Madura, 
on the top of the mountains to ascertain whether a line of road 
could be opened at a moderate cost. Sujiposing the road to be 
completed to Canjerapulli the interval between this-spot and 
> the flat country of Madura, to which carts could ply was but 
twenty-five miles measured on the map. It was an interesting 
question whether the intervening mountain could be surmounted, 
and thus a communication formed between two populous districts 
each requiring the products of the other, which now reached 
them by the circuitous routes of Falghat Gap or the Arambooli 
gate. 
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This expedition displayed to those who took part in it a very 
remarkable portion of the Southern Ghats. Between the crest of 
the Ghat on the western to that of the eastern side they found 
about 18 miles of extremely undulating country, tuble-land it 
can hardly be called.. The peculiar reati!'*e of tlie tract is that 
along^ the S])iiie of this ridfje in a deep groove, having a course 
from south to north, runs a wide river at an elevation above 
the sea of three thousand feet. This river called the Periaur 
(literally large river) has its rise in a dense impenetrable jungle 
from which it issues in barge volume. Its course continues in a 
northerly line for 50 miles before it finds a channel westward, 
through which its waters reach the estuary of Cochin. 

In ascending from the west the party followed the line of the 
old Gh&t. For the greater portion of the way the ascent was 
easy, and here either the road had never been paved, or else the 
paving stones, except in a few spots, had been removed. But at 
an elevation of about ti,500 feet the difHculties increased, and 
these the engineers of the past ages had endeavoured to over¬ 
come by converting the abrupt and stony path into a series of 
gigantic steps of unhewn granite masses. Eight hundred feet 
of this ascent had to be overcome, and then the full height of 
the pass appeared to be surmounted. But on reaching the edge 
it proved that this was only a ridge connected with the main 
chain by a saddle 800 feet below. To reach this saddle similar 
paved inclines and huge steps had to be descended, then a final 
ascent of 1,000 feet led to the summit of the Ghats. 

When the summit was attained any toil that had been encoun¬ 
tered, even including the extra ascent and descent of 800 feet, 
was felt to be amply repaid by the grandeur of the scene and 
the freshness of the climate. Undulating grassy hills with 
wooded valleys stretched eastward from the edge of an amphi¬ 
theatre of mountains facing the western sun. At the edge of this 
amphitheatre the sea breeze blew fresh from the ocean, which was 
seen bounding the horizon beyond an outstretched map of the 
kingdom of Travancore. And what was most gratifying a spur 
of the mountain was seen to run exactly in the direction re¬ 
quired for a road at a proper incline; avoiding the ascent and 
descent of 800 feet over which the old road was taken. In 
short, while everything tended to prove that the summit of the 
Gh&t would aftbrd a healthy resting place, the practicability of 
making an easy Gh&t at a moderate cost was put beyond a 
doubt. 

When the camps met on the banks of the Periaur the opinion of 
the Collector of Madura proved to be e(||ally favourable to the. 
project, and not only did all the information collected prove that 
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an active commerce would follow the openiuj^ of the road, but 
it was apparent that lar^c tracts of land suited to the Coifoo 
planter would be opened out, and noble forests of teak be made 
accessible. In short, it was resolved that the construction of a 
pass should be recommended to the Governments of Madras 
and Travancore. About two years have since passed and in that 
time considerable propfivss has been made. A road from Cottyam 
to Canjernpnlli has been completed, and a GhAt line has been 
successfully traced and is already in use for bullock traffic. It 
is beinjj widened into a. cart road of 18 feet, and the twelve 
miles of iisccnt will be completed to this breadth at a cost of 
£150 per mile. Already four Coffee estates have been opened, 
and numerous applications for land have been made. In an ex¬ 
perimental j^arden established by the Eajali English fruit trees 
and flowering shrubs are growing luxuriantly j potatoes of good 
flavour have been gathered in ; the tea plant and the ehinchona 
arc thriving well; and above all the climate at all seasons of the 
year has proved healthy. 

Under these favourable auspices has been founded the little 
settlement of Maryville, and from this nucleus, it is to be hoped, 
thiit the blessings of a pure and holy faith, and of the civilization 
which it engenders will spread to the surrounding country, 
and siiti.sfy the longings of many poor tribes who like the 
Arrians iiear now and tlien tidings of a God with attributes 
far different from thoscj of the devils, whom they have 
long feared .ind w’orshipped, and of a religion which has 
the .promise of the life that now is as well as of that 
which is to come. Tlie little church which Mr. Baker built 
in a dense jungle, now stands by the side of a wide road 
along which commerce with its attendant evils and its coun¬ 
tervailing blessings will soon pass busily by. We may some¬ 
times feel almost appalled at the prospect of the evils, which a 
commerce with almost savage races brings with it, but a hopeful 
faith rests on the command of God that man should replenish 
the earth, and we may be assured that to use every effort to 
advance the intercourse of man with man, and to draw from 
God’s earth the bounties which it holds, is i i fulfil His will and 
to aid in dispelling the gross gloom which lurks in the dark 
places of superstition.* 

* It happened to the writer of these pages to bo on duty at Sedashagar 
at the time when the proposal of forming there a commercial emporium was first 
entertained. ^ He can remember that he thought with many mismvings of 
the evils which would accompany this measure, when rough English sailors 
would break in on the wa^ and tranquillity of the then secluded villages 
Burronnding> the beautiful me and occupying the fertile valley of the river, 
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We tluis brill" to a close a sli«^lit. and imperfect sketch of the 
Southern Ghats and their j>asse8. To sum up what luis been said 
the whole line from the Goa frontier to the Aramhooli {j^ate may 
bo divided as Follows :—North Canara^ a length of 80 miles, 
havin" six passes, two convergiii" on Sedasha^ar, throe on 
Compta and one branchinfy to both of those parts. South Canaray 
including parts of Coorjjf 75 miles in length having- six passes: 
one leading to the port of Cuiidapore and five converging on Man¬ 
galore. Malabar extending from South Canara to the Railway, 
having a length of 175 miles iri which is one Oliat from 
Coorg leading to Tellicherry, uith two steep paths to the Ncel- 
gherries. Coch'm and Tramnoore extending from the Railway to 
Cape Comorin hfiving a length of 175 miles through which the 
new Maryville GluU is the only pass. Tims in the lino 
of 500 miles, fourteen passes of varying degrees of complete¬ 
ness surmount the cluiin of the Ghilts and render their lands 
accessible. 

To form, then, some estimate of the resources of this tract of 
country and to show how important a bearing it may have on 
the future of the Indian lilmpire, and the solution of the great 
problem of the tenure of India by the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Oriental race in common, it is a most important fact that not 
one of these passes lias been constructed without opening out 
extensive tracts of land adapted to the Englisli settler. With 
the exception of North Canara the bead of every GliAt is al¬ 
ready a small settlement of English planters. Ootacamiind and 
Wayndad arc now English colonies, and throughout the line 
of Ghflts, which be it remembered is longer from North to South 
than England and Scotland, there is a vast area capable of culti< 
vation, with frequent plateaux interspersed, which boast a tem¬ 
perate and salubrious climate. To afford some idea of this area 
we have endeavoured to place the reader at different portions of 
the chain, separated by wide intervals. But, perhaps, the follow¬ 
ing incident will best convey the impression we desire to give. 
An experienced Coffee planter of Ceylon visited the newly formed 

and was almost inclined to doubt whether all tlio evils of a crowded city end a 
port did not more than eouipensate lor the advantages which it was proposed to 
confer. But a circumstance occuircd which gave him a strikiiig lesson. One of 
the most secluded end fertile villages was possessed by two rival branches of a 
Hindoo family and long years of strife and animosities wei'c brought to a ter¬ 
mination by the foul and cowardly murder of one of the contending heads of 
the family as he returned late in the evening from the Collector’s tent. 
A proof that although seclusion from the more busy marts and open com¬ 
petition of the world may cut a people off from the general mai-ch of improve¬ 
ment it cannot shut out, while perhaps it nourishes, the evil passions which 
spring up spontaneously in the human heart. 
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station of Maryvillo, and was so ])leased witli its capabilities that 
Jic made application for some tracts estimated to contain several 
thousand acres. But he was advised to visit another spot whicii 
had been lately opened. This was the next clearance to the 
north. It was visited and the preference p^iven to its forests 
and the former application cancelled. The distance between tlie 
two was eighty miles of unexplored mountain forest running 
])urallel with the sea, tlirough which the Periaur, the river above 
described, forces its way, and the intervening tract is as likely 
to contain first rate forest land as either of the spots to which 
attention happened to have been directed. We have given 
above an extract from Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Minute on the 
Palni Hills. The following passage occurs in a letter received 
while this paper was in hand from a range of the Anamullay 
group. Our correspondent writes —* We have huts and tents in a 
‘ most lovely spot at an elevation of 6000 feet above the sea at 
‘the mouth of a large valley which I,first discovered some ten 
‘ years ago, and which has been named after me. It is delight- 
‘ fully cold, frost in the early morning, and a roaring fire in the but 
‘after dinner, round which we smoke our cigars. There is abun 
‘dance of game about, principally ibex, a sort of chamois, and 
‘ we live almost entirely on game. Bison and elk are pretty 
‘ numerous too. I have but half explored tb<j range of hills yet, 

‘ but 1 find they are very extensive and the same Jieight as the 
‘ Ncclglierries. I was on a peak the other day which I ascertain* 

‘ ed by the Barometer to he upwards of 8000 feet high. The 
‘ climate is delightful and the scenery and flowers most beautiful. 

‘ No doubt some day these hills will be its thickly colonized as 
‘ the Neelglierries.' 

Again; in the mountain range opposite Mangalore rises the 
peak of the Coodori Mookh or Horse’s face, on the summit 
of which at an elevation of six thousand feet a small settlement 
was formed by the unaided euterprize of a few private persons 
resident at Mangalore, who built a club house on the summit 
a]id opened a hiidle path of eleven miles up the mountain. 
Tliis peak may he reached either from the south by Bellatunga- 
day, or from the north by a mitive track iVora Karkul. Both 
lines as they iisceud tlie mountain pass through rich Coffee lands, 
and the climate on the higher elevation is perfect. The peak 
rises to a height of feet, biitat a lower level of four thousand 
feet an extensive table land affords many favourable sites for 
plantations. 

Many other spots can he named and many more remain as yet 
unexplored. But enough, we trust, has been said to prove that 
there is in the Southern Gh&ts a wide field for English enterprize. 
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The subject we consider to be one of fjreai interest with reference 
to the future of India, for not only does the settleo^ent of the 
English in the mountains pve strenjyth to our Government, but 
it leads to the rapid extension of cultivation in the plains below. 
The wages earned on the Coffee estales (and there is employ¬ 
ment there for man, woman and child) swell the agricultural 
stock of the Kyet, whose object is to accumulate enough to 
enable Iiim to take up a piece of land ludow. And in propor¬ 
tion as the mountains of Madras are made available the tide 
of emigration of her yet scanty population will be staycil and 
the large area of land still nu<ailtivated thronghout her wide 
districts will he brought niuler the plough. 

To aid in this desirable result some action on the part of 
Government is hotli necessary and legitimate. The passes which 
we have described in this article, being only i'l in a line of 500 
miles, are on an overage more than 40 miles asunder. Where 
the table-laud of Mysore is ready to ]>oiir its produce to the 
const and the people are dependent on tlie coast for tlieir salt, a 
pass every 15 miles will immediately repay its cost. Farther 
south there is not a trade ready to use the rrmds, but 
there the Government should establish at suitable intervals 
]>lantations of ehincliona under intelligent superintendents 
and make them accessihlo by bridle paths on con*ect inclines. 
The first start which the settler roijuires being made, every 
plantation will become the nucbais of a settlement calculated 
to insc as rapidly as Wayn^ad, and to contribute as largely to 
the wealth of the country. 

There are many other subjects of deep interest connected with 
the GhUt mountains. Their vegetable and animal resources, 
their varying tribes, the mysterious relics of ancient races, their 
field sports, all claim attention, but we have already trespassed 
long on the reader's patience, and must confine ourselves in this 
article to the subject which wc proposed namely the history of the 
mountain passes and their inihieuce upon commerce up to the pre¬ 
sent time. At some future period, when the Coffee trade has 
received a large development; when extensive tea plantations yield 
a wholesome beverage to the population of India, and supply a 
portion of the market of* Europe; when the Quinine of the Ghd.ts 
is allaying the suffering of thousands; when the settlements of 
the Ghats and their Lawrence Asylums yield their contributions 
of hardy recruits to man the fortifications of the city of Sedasha- 
gar; these few notes of early progress may not he without interest. 

A French writer has said—' tJn nouveau chemin, un chemin 
' am^liorc, est toujours un bienfait. Parmi les creations du g^nie on 
' de I'activitc humainc, il en cst peu de qni I'on puissc dire, comme 

T 
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' des voies de coininunicatioD, qu'elles ne peuvent jamais ctre un 
* mal/ * We cannot quite adopt this sentimentj for we believe that 
every road is a channel for that mixture of good and evil which 
(xod has appointed for our trial on this earth; but it savours of 
the cheerful spirit of the road-makor; and we can say from 
experience that when the lime comes that the more active period 
of life is looked back upon as a thing of the past, few recollec> 
tions will give more unallo 3 ’’ed satisfaction than wiil be derived 
from any share taken in those works by which the produce of 
the earth is increased and the burden to be borne by wur 
fellow men is lightened. 'Whatever spares the body's toil 
' emancipates the mind,' and whatever aids the intercourse of 
man with his fellow man advances the spread of truth. The 
mountain path is but the first step in civilization but it 
is the most important j when once the line of communica¬ 
tion is established the progress of improvement is sure. We 
have sometimes looked at the motionless wires which strelidi 
from our metropolis, and thought how strange it was that 
although we heard no sound, and saw no winged words, still some 
message of deepest import, unseen and unread by us, might 
be passing in mj’sterious influence along the line even while we 
gazed. And so, we have thought, when commerce has once 
stretched her lines, though the ignorant may not know it, and the 
selfish may not heed it, along that line a message is passing 
which bids the barbarous to be civilized and the enslaved to be 
free. 

We have only to add with referenee to the pnUications which 
we have named at the head of this article that they afford speci¬ 
mens of the valuable mass of information which the Parliamen¬ 
tary papers place at a very moderate cost within the reach of all. 
The papers on chinchona would be particularly valuable were 
they not superseded by Mr. Markham's separate publication of 
his travels, which deserve a longer notice than can be allotted to 
them in this place. 


• Manuel et code dea Routes par Stephano Flaoliat*Monj. 
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Art VI.— 1. Mr. Ciisl's propoHetl Tena-,'t Code. • 

3. Seltlcmeni Reports of various Districts in (he North West 
and the Punjab. 

3. Act X. of 1859. 

I P we admit the Benthamite doctrine * that the thing to be 
' attained is the greatest good of the greatest number,' we 
shall not be far from subscribing to the further axiom, that the 
more the country can be made to produce, the better is it for its 
inhabitants. But if over and above this, we should contrive 
to make this increased production coeval with the employment of 
a lesser quantity of manual labor upon this land, it is scarcely 
too much to claim a great advance upon the present state of 
affairs. For by so doing not only should we increase the quan¬ 
tity of food in the country, and consequently the greater comfort 
of the people, but by liberating a large amount of labor hitherto 
wasted enable it to be turned into new and profitable channels, 
thus increasing tlie aggregate wealth and, !is a consequence, the 
general sura of happiness among the people. These are proposi¬ 
tions that scarcely any one would care to confute in these days, 
unless it be a philosopher after the manner of Mr. Ruskin. But, 
these premises being granted, the question naturally arises how 
is this to be done ? To which we answer that wc must bring 
about a marriage between capital and land, and to offer some 
suggestions for the removal of obstructions to this union, which 
has a natural tendency to consummate itself, is the object of this 
paper. 

When the great revenue officers of the North West, in the 
course of their investigations into the tenures there prevailing, 
discovered the existence and constitution of the village com¬ 
munities they were naturally very proud of it. They found 
these ** little republics" flourishing after an existence of centuries, 
notwithstanding the successive waves of conquest that had 
passed over the laud. They found the people strongly attached 
to them; and it was the fashion then to deery the settlement of 
Bengal by Lord Cornwallis. So they, with a pardonable partia¬ 
lity, looked no further and pronounced that these village commu¬ 
nities were the real foundation of agricultural happiness, and 
were thoroughly suited to the people of this country, among 
whom they considered them a peculiar institution. But what 
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they did not see xvas, that this village community, with its rules 
and usages, is nothing but the development at which socief-y 
arrives at a gertain stage of civili/.ation and progress; that India 
has stopped there, while other countries have in their onward 
course drop|4kl these institutions to take up others better fitted to 
a more advanced stage of development; and that the change has 
been gradually worked out by the necessities of mankind as the 
occasion arose. If then this can be shown, it follows surely 
that our legislation, while securing positive rights, shunld yet 
leave the door open to allow natural causes to work their own 
effects, and as the times changed and the habits and ideas of the 
people advanced, so should capital find no difficulty thrown in 
the way of its free alliance with land, whenever it found its 
interest point that way. 

But before proceeding to show how in our opinion legislation 
has thrown difficulties in the way of the application of capital 
to land, and how the present law is still more to be fear^ in 
its effects for the future, we would first say a little upon the 
subject of the coparcenary community being but the peculiar 
social development of what, in western Europe, is considered a 
very remote and, comparatively speaking, imperfect stage of 
civilization. For wliilc we hold it to have been eminently 
adapted to a rude age when the people were spreading on all 
sides when there was a spirit of enterprise among them, and 
plenty of new land to be taken up; we at the same time are 
of opinion that when society becomes settled and populous, 
when it ceases to expand by conquest and settlement, when 
good government secures to each man peace and the enjoyment 
of his own, then will families increase and multiply, and the 
individual holdings divide and subdivide, until the '* sturdy 
republic ’ has become nothing but a pauper 'multitude, never 
improving, and having its numbers regulated by the point 
of starvation only. That there are indications abroad, that the 
time has come for removing every scrap of legislation tending 
unnaturally to foster the existence of this state of affairs is, we 
think, only too apparent. 

Mr. Maine, in his admirable work on ancient Law, says— 
' Our studies in the law of persons seem to show us the family 

* expanding into the agnatic group of kinsmen, then the agnatic 
' group dissolving into separate households; lastly the house- 
' hold supplanted by the individual; and it is now suggested 
' that each step in the change corresponds to an analogous alter- 

* ation in the nature of ownership.’ * This process he declares to 


* Ancient Law, p. 270. 
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be observable among all the races of lndo-Euru{)caii blood. If 
nations then have practically worked out this revolution in the 
course of their gradual development from a state of barbarism 
to that of civilization; if the change has been accompanied by 
an increase of members, wealth and happiness such as the 
experience of the whole civilized world proves, it can scarcely be 
considered unworthy the attention of a government, anxious to 
develop the resources of this country, and to mould its wonderful 
natural capabilities, so that it may supply the crying wants of 
other countries, while at the same time it spreads plenty and 
happiness over the land with which the government is more 
immediately concerned. Mr. Maine continues—'As the con- 
' tracts and conveyances known to Ancient Law are contracts and 
' conveyances to which, not single individuals, but organized 
' companies of men are parties, they are in the highest degree 
' ceremonious j they require a variety of symbolical acts and 
' words intended to impress the business on the memory of all 

* who take part in it; and they demand the presence of an in- 
' ordinate number of witnesses. From these peculiarities, and 
' others allied to them, springs the universally unmallcable 
' character of the ancient forms of property. Sometimes the 
' patrimony of the family is absolutely inalienable, as was the 
' case with the Sclavonians, and still oftener though alienations 
' may not be entirely illgetimate, they are virtually impraeti- 
' cable as among most of the Germanic tribes, from the necessity 
' of having the consent of a large number of persons to the 
‘ transfer. "Where those impediments do not exist, or can be 
' surmounted, the act of conveyance itself is generally burdened 

* with a perfect load of ceremony, in which not one iota can be 
' safely heglected. Ancient Law uniformly refuses to dispense 
' with a single gesture, however grotesque; with a single syllable, 

* however its meaning may ha^e been forgotten; with a single 
' witness, however superfluous his testimony. The entire solem- 

* nities must be scrupulously completed by persons legally en- 
' titled to take part in it, or else the conveyance is null, and the 

* seller is re-established in the rights of which ho had vainly 
' attempted to divest himself. 

' These various obstacles to the free circulation of the objects 
' of use and enjoyment begin, of course, to make themselves 

* felt as soon as society has acquired even a slight degp'ee of 
' activity, and the expedients by which advancing communities 
' endeavour to overcome them form the staple of the history of 
' property.* 

The case could hardly be put more clearly, and we contend 
that while moveable property is in this country freed from the 
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obsl.;M;]t;s llins doseribecl, the transfer of real property is stiil 
saddled with many of them, and their removal, so far as legisla¬ 
tion may justly elfuct it, can safely be laid down as the 
eoiidition necessary that land may attract capital. The more 
prominent of these obstacles are the coparcenary righrof pre¬ 
emption ; the recording the peculiar customs of each village in 
the settlement administration paper, with a view to settle all 
questions regarding real property arising within the community 
by its provisions, and thus indefinitely prolong the exit^ting 
state of things; and the concession of rights of occupancy 
to cultivators. 

Coparcenary properly in itself is a great drawback to its 
transfer; and indeed, when we consider that an estate held in 
shares, the land of which is not divided, must first be divided 
before a man can sell his share, and that afterwards the right of 
pre-emption pertains to the shareholders, there is at once a most 
formidable obstacle raised. The nature of the shsires in some 
estates held in common renders division almost impossible. "We 
have seen a statement of shares in which fractions were used to 
express them smaller than the eight millionth part of a rupee, 
and the profits which the rupee represented altogether amounted 
only to Rs. 1,000 annually. Absurd as this sounds it is a fact 
and can be veiified by the records of the settlement now under 
progress in Ondli.* Now, capital is a skittish thing, and it com¬ 
mands great interest in this country ; and though the excellent 
security which land gives is a great attraction, still if such diffi¬ 
culties arc thrown in the way of its transfer capital will not 
come forward. The ordinary partition of an estate is a very 
troublesome process ; and, though the legislature ha^ wisely 
ordered that any coparcener who wishes to separate his"portion 
can have it done, and tliiis establish his right over an actual 
piece of land, yet the division is necessarily entrusted to 
the fiscal officers, and they have a reluctance to enter on the 
process, both on account of the trouble it gives in itself, and of 
that which it entails as a consequence by multiplying the 
Revenue accounts. Moreover government discourages abso¬ 
lute partilion 'as imperfect partition keeps the community 
* together and preserves to them the right of pre-emption.* f 
But without sacrificing individual rights, which must be kept 
sacred, it appears to us that small properties can only become 
large ones by affording facilities for the transfer of land. And 
tliere can be no doubt that a piece of land, belonging to a single 


• Settlement of Hnrchandpoov, Roy Barielly district, 
t Paras 1(>9*170 Dir. to. Collrs. Oudh Rev. Cir. 176 of 1869. 
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man^ free to do as he likes, is an infinitely more transferable pro¬ 
perty than where the same land has to undergo a froublesome 
process in the first instance, and is clogged with a rjght of pre¬ 
emption in the second, not to talk of the difficulty of getting* 
an infiiiential officer to perform the part.tion he is brought up 
and instructed to think undesirable. 

If, then, the foregoing argument be true, and if, as we believe, 
capital will only be attracted to land when it is held in consider¬ 
able estates by single individuals, it follows that partitions 
should be encouraged with the avowed object of breaking up 
these coparcenary communities. It is true that to maintain 
them has been tlu* object of many years* legislation, but we claim 
to have received a new light on this subject, to see that they 
arc the relics of a forinor sfcige of society fast passing away, and 
that, as this country becomes unlocked to the outer world and 
learns that foreign markets reward successful industry, it will 
cull for its own emancipation. We think, however, that our 
position here should make us lead the way, as we have both the 
power and the knowledge, and can hardly go wrong where we 
have the experience of the whole world before us. The No i i 
West reverence for the village community is a hobby to which 
everytiiing has been made to bend. It was a grand discovery 
when it was made, and many rights were secured in consequence 
of it. But it is one thing to respect what wo find existing, and 
another thing to perpetuate it forever. Unborn generations have 
no I'iglits at our hands, or, if they have any, it is that we should 
leave the country to them in the best condition that we can, and 
that is not to be done by perpetuating for their benefit the tradi¬ 
tions, laws, and customs of the past only. 

We doioot here propose to discuss the right of a proprietor to 
sell his land as against his family or any one else. That question 
has been decided by Government in the case of Talookdars in 
Oudh, whose powers over their estates have been declared abso¬ 
lute,* Hindoo law to the contraiy notwithstanding; and there 
can he little doubt that ere long this will take the shape of a 
legislative enact nieiit. What is law for one must become law for 
all, and indeed has already become so, for it is authoritatively 
declared in the rules for the Oudh settlement that ' parties hold- 
' ing an intermediate interest between the Ttdookdar and the 
' Ryot have as unlimited a control over their property as the 
* Talookdar enjoys over hia.'f But here the right of pre-emption 
comes in. The Punjab Civil Code, which also prevails in Oudh, 


• Oudh Rev. Cir. No. 164 of 1860. 
t Oudh Settl. Cir. No. 46 of 1863. 
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declares ^Llie ri^liL ol' pre-emplioii to 


exist ill coinniuni(ies aF 


‘landholders however constiluted, under whatever tenure the 


‘ estate ma}’’ be lield.’* it does not appear that this is a inaxim 
of Hindoo law wliore coparcenary coninnmities have the land 
divided amoii" them. Macnauy;hten’s Principles rather affirm 
the contrary. But it is Alahornmeilan law and appeal’s to liavc 
been the jiructice of the Semitic races, as we have a notable ex¬ 
ample ol it as old ns the Book of llulh. But lMaenau:>'bten 
says there are many le^al devices for defeating this ri^^ht; among 
them * the seller may agree with the jntrehuscr for an exhoibiUint 
‘ nominal price, and afterwards commute the price for something 
‘ of inferior value ; when, if a elaiuiant by pre-emption apjiear, 
‘ he must pay the jirice first sti])ulatcd williont reference to tlie 
‘subsequent commulalion/t A device of this sort is a clear 
invention of lawyers to get rid of a right which they found 
was disadvantageous, as of course it is not competent to 
any Maliomedun to advocate a change iu the text of tlie 
Koran. We may lake tiie fa<‘L as evidence of a desire to 
abolish the law. Actual practice inoicover is on the side we 
advocate. Among native landholders under a native state, 
sales are almost unknown, but mortgage giving full usufructory 
possession to tlie mortgagee is very common, and by means of it 
strangers are introdu<*cd into coparcenary villages every day. 
But tlie right is in the statute book, and it cannot be doubted 
that men will rather seek other iuvcstra«‘iits than land for their 


money, when, aftiM’ taking all the necessary trouble to satisfy 
tliemselves of the value of the projierty and its suitability, they 
are liable to have it taken from tliem by any one of tlie brother¬ 
hood who wishes to buy it at the jirice. We think, therefore, 
that wo have shown that the abolition of the right of pre¬ 
emption is juslifiahle; and, considering that legislation has 
already recognized the saeredness of individual rights in pro¬ 
perty, by giving any coparcener the riglit to claim partition 
of his share, and by giving Talookdars the right to dispose of 
their property by gift, sale, or bequest as they please, we may 
safely say there are precedents lor it. And we advocate the 
policy of the abolition of the right of pie-emption, becansc it is 
not desirable to bolster up these communities, but rather to en¬ 
able individuals to do with their own what they like. 

There is one other subject in connection with this we should 
like to notice. In Oudh, though the sale of land is not 
absolutely prohibited iu execution of a decree of the Civil Court, 


• See also Act I. of 1811 and Act XXIII. of 1861. 
t Mnenanghten’s Piinctplcs of Mahommedan Law Chap. iv. para 13. 
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groat discouragement is given to it. Acquired real property 
cannot be sold except with the consent of the Commissioner, 
and ancestral property without the consent of the Judicial 
Commissioner. We are however of opinion that tlie procedure 
described in Sections 243 and 241' of Act VIII. of 185'.) ns ample 
security against hasty and improper sales, and tlie present 
Oudh practice has merely the effect of making the transfer 
diliicult; no officer can absolutely refuse execution of a decree of 
c-nirt, if no other means tboii the sale of tlie debtor’s landed 
property can be shown by v/hioli the decree is to he satislied, 
and the procedure above quoted amply provides for this contin¬ 
gency. The only residt of the present Oudh rule is to give all 
parties concerned an immense deal of trouble, and materially 
to lessen the value of the property, when lengthened delay 
jiroceeds from unreasoning opposition. The siicecssiou of an 
estate entire is seenred by a law of primogeniture, and eevtaiuly 
in an economic point of view it is not. the interest of Govern¬ 
ment to holster up bankrupt families; no capital can flow on 
to llieir lands. We are aware tlunt it will be answered that this 
question lias a political aspect, but. vve confess we cannot, sec thiit 
this should have any weight. The present law ampl}'' protects 
landholders if they will only act reasonably and live within their 
means, and, though a whole.<«ale turning out of ancient proprietors, 
as was done in Oudh in l.S.5(>, may outrage public feeling, more 
especially when tliere is no reason for it but the crotchets of the 
ruler, wc have yet to learn that a tenantry like to he screwed 
and rack-rented to minister to the iicccssiliA of a needy bankrupt, 
and that tlie general feeling of the country hedges tliese parties 
with any siicli reverence as should make Goverument turn aside 
the even current of justice in tlicir favor. 

The compilation of the administration paper is detailed in 
para: 167 of the Directions to Settlement Officers, while the 
principles iqion which it is prepared will be found in par.-is: 146 
to 149. Those principles are tluit every peculiarity and every 
custom in the village is to be noted and recorded. The North 
West system always proceeds on the supposition thiit the villagers 
engage for the Government llevenue, and what is laid down for tlie 
payments of sharers to the headftian in the Directions must he 
understood in such a settlement as that of Oudh to apply to the 
payments of rent by under proprietors to the Talookdar. Now 
it is stated that ' what is matter of distinct engagement should 
' bo clearly distinguished from what is merely a record of rates 
'and payments, as at the lime existing. The latter should be 
' recorded thus—^The payment found to be at this time for—is—; 

' but this sum remains open to further arrangement according 
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* to kw.*^ But what is this? It is explained that 'Ryots 
' having rights of occupancy, but not at fixed rates, are lo 

* have a patta at fair and equitable' rates/f That the Collector, 
may be guided in his enquiries to determine what that is, 
the administration paper is drawn up, and not for that only. 
It is intended to show him the rules and customs that prevail, 
BO that where any alteration in the value of the land takes place 
from purely extraneous causes he may take them into considera¬ 
tion, but the customs are fixed, and .he must uphold them in all 
cases which come before him, unless all concerned agree to uo 
alteration, a contingency that is simply impossible. The elfect 
of an administration paper may bo held to be a perpetuation 
of the existing state of the affairs in the villages through¬ 
out the term of the settlement. As however it is well 
understood that the present settlements, if on trial they are 
found good, are to be perpetual, both Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Sir Charles Wood having publicly so declared, it follows that the 
paper perpetuates the present stale for ever. If we go back again 
to the native practice we find no such paper in existence. True, 
they followed the same customs from father to son, for their 
condition was stationary, but they never so bound themselves, 
still less did they draw up a document which enabled one of a 
community to resist a change for the general good. Their pro¬ 
gress was nil, and they did not find occasion in later times to 
alter their customs. But have we given up hope of progress ? 
Are we prepared to stereotype anything we find existing here? 
If we are not we muA not bind ourselves to make the customs 
of each separate parcel of land an authoritative guide for the 
judicial decisions that may be necessary within it. Let us see 
how it works. It is well known that the collection of rent by 
a division of the produce of the soil is common in many parts of 
the country. Probably this originated in a scarcity of coined 
money, but like every thing else in this country it has an inveterate 
tendency to grov; into a custom. As such of course it would be 
recorded in the administration paper, and the rate whether a 
half or a third, as the case may be, would be recorded also. But 
if improvement is looked for, proportional produce rents must 
be done away with. This systeft is well known Iwth in France 
and Italy, where it is called ' metayer.' Speaking of Lombardy 
Mr. Young, who travelled there about a century ago, says— 
' If the intelligence with respect to the produce of wheat be 

* Instructions of Sadder Board regarding settlement of Seharanpoov, Be . 

t Act k. of 1859, Sec. 5. 
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‘ reviewed^ it will be found at an average varyinfr from five to 
' seven and a half times the seed, ‘jeuerally b«*t\veeii five and six : 

* suppose the latter numbei', and we shall, witli reason, bo 
' amazed at the miserable products of this rich plain in every- 

* thin^ except j^rass and silk. The avera^^c soil of England 

* cannot be compared with the average soil of Loin hardy, yet our 
' mean produce is eleven times the seed perhaps twelve. Every 

* one must be curious to know the causes of such wretched 
' crops. I attribute them to various eireninstances ; but the 
' predominant cause must be sou<rht fur in the small farms, occu- 
' pied cither by little peasant proprietors or what is more general 
' by metayers. This abominable system of letting land is tho 

* origin of most of the evils found in agriculture, wlierever tlio 
' method prevails. Such poor farmers, who, in every part of 
' Italy, where I have been, are so miserable that they are forced 
' to borrow of the landlord even the bread they eat before tho 
' harvest comes round, are utterly unable to perform any opera- 

* tion of their culture with the vigor of a substantial tenantry. 

* This evil pervades everything in a farm; it diffuses itself, im- 

* perceptibly to a common eye, into circumstances wlierc none 
' would seek it. There are but few districts where lands are let 

* to the occupying tenant at a money rent, but wherever it is found, 

* there crops are greater,—a clear jiroof of the imbecility of tho 
' metaying system. Yet there are politicians, if they deserve the 
' name, everywhere to be found, who are violent against chang- 
' ing tliese metayers for farmers ; an apparent depopulation is 
' said to take place, and tlic same stupid arguments arc heard, that 
' we have been pestered with in England, against tlie union of 
' ^irms. Men reason against the improvement of their lands, 
‘ which is the natural progress of wealth and prosperity, and are 

* so grossly absurd as to think that doubling the produce of a 
‘ country will deprive it of its people.** We could easily multiply 
authorities on this subject. * Previously to the French revolu- 
' tion about seven eighths of France was occupied by metayers, 
' paying generally half, and hardly ever less \lian a third part of 
' the produce to the landlord. In England it is not supposed 

* that the rent of tho land amounts to more than from a fifth to 
' a fourth part of the produce.* What, then, must be the effect 
' of subjecting the occupiers of France, where rent is naturally 
' lower than in England to so excessive a demand as a half or 
' even a third part of the produce.' Nor is this system less in- 

* juriniis to the proprietor than to the cultivator. The landlord 

* gets, indeed, a large proportion of the produce raised upon his 

• Young’s Travels in France, 2n(l Ed. Vol. 2, page 216. 
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* estate; but owing to the degraded condition of agricidture, 
' and the wretchedness of the oeciipiers, caused hy llie exorbitancy 
' of the demand upon them, the ^n’oduce is comparatively tri- 
' lling; so that the lialf which belongs to the landlord under 
' this system is not nearly so large as the share Jailing to him 
‘ would be were the rents moderate and fixed and the tenants 

* allowed to reap all the advantage of whatever skill and talent 
' they might exert.^* But j)robably no one would ul.mute the 
disadvantage of rents in kind proportional to the prodnee, 
though there will be plenty of stout defenders for the reten¬ 
tion of a jinper among the settlement records which directly 
tends to perpetuate it. The principle involved is a plain one. 
We cannot expect to improve in the future if we bind ourselves 
down to the customs of the pasl, our true policy is always to 
leave the door open, and then the customs will bo modified from 
time to time as oceasioii may arise. 

But except to be a. guide I'or the decision of questions arising 
in the village, it is ditlicult to say wliat is the use of the admi¬ 
nistration paper, unless it be to bold the community together. 
But we have shown h<»w in the ease of its liay)pening to record 
proportional pr(jdu(!C nmls for a custom, it ]>er]>ctuates what is 
undesirable, and the wliole drift of onr argument is that separate 
and not common proj)erty is the condition of national prosperity. 
It may be said, peiha]>s. Unit the case of ])roportional rents is a 
special one, hut to a greater or less d<*gree the same argument 
applies to every entry in the administration paper. Tor instance, 
it is ruled under a system of fixing fair rents that if a tenant 
builds and digs a well his rent shall not be raised on that 
account. Such would he entered in the administration paper; 
but a landloi’ilj who understood his own interest, would forbid 
the tcuaut to make the well, his argument being, ' I know that 
' the increase of jiroduec will be greatly in excess of the interest 
' on the outlay, and I will either borrow the money on the strength 

* of the increased rent, or 1 will wait till 1 am in funds. Besides, 

' 1 do not like that this fellow should establish any kind of pro- 

* prietory right in my laitds.' Were there no custom recorded, 
the business would have become one of mutual engagement 
between landlord and tenant: the latter would i>rotect himself 
i>.y a lease for a suiiicient number of years to repay him amply 
for the outlay; and the former, looking to the future, would 
gladly consent to the tenant’s present improvement of the estate. 
The country generally would be benefitted by the amount of tlr«^ 
increased produce. That the administration paper is regarded 

* McCulloch’s Treatises and Essays on Economical Policy, page 177. 
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as the Rev'cimc law of the villa'ye may be shown by the f(»]low- 
: * It would be far better that the admiht»trati<m paper 

* wore not drawn uj) at all, than that its provisions should be 

* called in question whenever appearance may justify the dissent, 
' or that its conditions should be eanceliod, wlienever they may 
' happen to he oj)posed to the opinion of any oHieer, whether 

* Commissioner or other, who may choose to doubt their justice 
' or cxpediein-y. I consider that the preparation of the admi- 
' nistratioii paper should roeeive much more attention than is 
' usually bestowed upon it, that it slujuld express the opinions of 
‘ the proprietors themselves, and that its conditions, when not 
' contrary to the law, should be enforced/* Tlic fore<:»;oin^ extract 
is from a I(»tter of Mr. hMmonstonc, late Lieutonant Governor 
N. W. P. when he was Pinaneiul Commissioner in the Punjab. 
Now, not only is a pa[)er of this description (>pen to tlie objection 
of pei’potnatinor a slate of tliiiujjs (piite unsuitable to a condition 
of healthy national ]>roijfress, Imt it also creates a law of real 
property for <‘ach separate villajife, wherever tlie leo'islature has 
not slopped in and made a law on that special ])oinl. Tra<l the 
paper been prepared <mly for the purpose of eollectinju^ informa¬ 
tion on which eventually to found a ‘general code of agrarian 
law, it would he most useful, and satisfy all the requirements of 
the inductive process so far as regards tlie present state of 
tilings. But a wise legislatun* looks to the future in eircumstauees 
such as those of the E iglisli rule in India.: and, even wliere 
legislation is somewhat hehiiid ihe general public feeling, as is tlie 
case in England, nothing is ever done whieli posterity may not 
undo without breaking faith, lltu’c, however, with our imperfect 
knowledge of the people, we iiitrodnee a paper, whieh j>rofos>'es 
to emanate from themselves, but which, it is well known, always 
bears the stamp of the Settlement Department's opinion u])on it. 

In the Punjab, for instance, those doeiiineiits of course contain 
the status of the hereditary cultivator, though the con¬ 
current testimony of all the settlement oflicers of that 
province is that this status is of our own creation. And, 
when we have introduced the paper we give the sanction of our 
regular law to a state of attairs which becomes day by day more 
difficult of amendment. Nothing but the act of the legislature 
can undo it, and the lunger it remains the greater becomes 
legislative disincliuntion to meddle. If a man is the recognized 
propriefor he can settle all the internal economy of the village 
far more acceptably to the people than we can, and if a village 

* Papers circulated with Fin. Commissioner Punjab’s proposed Tonaui 
Code No. 24 para. 0. 
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belong to a com?Tiiinity tliey can do so either in council or by 
their headman. Where the law is broken it knows how to 
assert itself, and those who cannot settle their disputes have 
always the Civil Court to to, rent of course beinjy recovered 
by summary process as at j)reseiit. Besides, no administration 
])apcr ever can provide for all the possible contingencies of even 
one villap^e, and it is thus o[)en to iill the disadvantages of a 
code without its one great compensating feature of unity. We 
are of 0 ])iniun that the less we interfere the more suceesslul will 
be our government, the Hue of demarcation being necessity, 
and than this administration paper it is hard to conceive any 
greater interference. It compels the people to produce a regula¬ 
ting custom where, we speak adviseilly, generally they have 
none, and it then fixes it for ever. 

It is the general and binding nature of the paper we 
object to. No doubt it is nocessjiry to define how the Govern¬ 
ment revenue is to be collected from the shareholders by 
the headman in coparcenary villages, where the land is 
divided, whether those villages pay direct to Government 
or pay a fixed rent to a large landholder; but we cannot 
see that more is necessary, and everything else should be left 
to be settled by the parties concerned. In a village owned by 
one man he is the natural arbitrator among the inhabitants, and 
that his decision shonhl rule in all their concerns, where rights re¬ 
cognized by law are not involved, would apjtear to be but the legiti¬ 
mate authority attached to property. In a coparcenary village, in 
which the lauds arc divided, if the settlement record defined 
the mode in which the Government revenue or the Talookdar's 
rent was to he paid through the headman, and the remuneration 
he was to have for his trouble, it appears to us that in all other 
matters he is hut the representative of the majority, and in 
case of dispute their votes would be taken; and, if necessary, 
they can always be fciken on any given point by a Government 
officer without difficulty. Looked at fairly and dispassionately, 
without any prejudice as to its necessity arising from our 
revenue education, it must he admitted that this paper is an 
uti empt to arrange and settle by authority all possible differences 
among the villages beforehand; that it imposes an almost 
impassable barrier to any healthy change; and, as its whole 
tendency is to restrict a proprietor's absolute property over his 
own land, it is a formidable obstacle to the attraction of capital. 
For these reasons, we think, it would bo better to restrain the 
administration paper to those sections which have reference to 
the mode in which the Government revenue is to be collected 
from each sharer wlierc the village pays .direct, and the 
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Talookdar's rent is to be collected when a community pay him a 
fixed one. In cases wliere there is only one proprietory right 
in a village, or where the under-proprietory right consists of 
individuals holding separate patches of land at fixed rates, we 
arc of opinion that, it would be best to omit this paper altogether. 
Statistical or historical information can be collected without 
mixing it up with a record of rights, customs, or privileges of 
any kind. 

We now come to the occupancy rights of cultivators. These 
are of various kinds. Isl. Tlic hereditary cultivator at fixed rates. 
He has throughout been recognized in the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces, his holding is at fixed rates for the term of the settle¬ 
ment, and is heritable but not transferable* * * § though 'it is to bo 
'understood that (>(»vcrmnent is not opposed to the growth of a 
‘ transferable cultivating title,whatever in practice that un- 
dcr>(.anding may mean. This title is also recognized for Bengal, 
liy Act X. of 183fi, 'in favour of all those whose rents have 
' not been changed from the time of the permanent settlement, 
'or who have held for 20 years without change, unless the 
' previous change of the rent is [)rovcd by the landlord.'^ It 
has also been recognized in the Punjid) at the settlement of that 
]>rovince, with a sumewliai varied basis, but generally the Settle¬ 
ment Officers appear to have made those whom they found to have 
lield the same lands for twelve years at an uniform rate culti¬ 
vators of this class. 

2nd, We have cultivators with rights of occupancy at 'fair 
rates. This title is common to Bengal, the North Western Pro¬ 
vinces, the Punjab and Oiulh. Tliis title is heritable but not 
transferable. The word fair rates is variously construed. In the 
North Western Provinces, bef«)rc Act X. came into operation, 
it is rather indefinitely deseribed 'us the established rules of the 
' pergimnu for lands of the same quality and description, due 
' consideration being bad, as far as may be required by the 
'custom of the district, to the alteration of the species of culture, 

' and tiie caste of the cultivator; and again according to the rale 
' payable f«)r land of a similar description in the place adjacent 
'or at rates not exceeding the highest rates paid for the same 
'land in any one year, within the period of the three last antece- 
' dent yearK.’§ In Act X. it is declared ' that the rate prcvioiis- 
' ly paid shall he deemed fair and eqnituhle unless the contrary be 

* Directions to Settlement Officers, para 128. 

■f Ibid. 

t Sections 3 and 4 , Act. X of 1859. 

§ Directions to Settlement Officers, para 131. 
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' shown.** We are not aware of the Punjab definition of what 
are fair rates for this class of cultivators, but in Oudh it has been 
defined by the highest authority as * what the land will fetch 
*in the market.* It is evident that between the first and the 
last of these definitions there is a very great difference, and as 
it is competent to every court, in the absence of authoritative 
decisions of superior courts, to jHit its own construction on the 
language used in the Acts and rules made for its guidance, we 
are quite safe in assuming that the practice is at least as diver- 
sified as the definitions. 

These are tlic only cultivators with occupancy titles. The 
latter title can be acquired by twelve j’^ears* possession on 
the part of the cultivator.t This rule holds good in Bengal and 
the North Western Provinces where Act X. is in force, but does 
not, we believe, hold in the Punjab or in Oudh. The operation 
of such a rule as this is simple. In the eleventh year of their 
occupancy all, who were not already within the pale, w'onld he 
turned out, and the whole body of the tenantry are turned 
out of house and home, to the great inconvonience of their land¬ 
lords and their own impoverishment and misery, for the sake of 
securing a right to one or two who happen, through the ignorance 
or negligence of their landlords, to complete the twelve years 
without l)cing ousted, but tliis [>art of Act X. has no friend, and 
it is useless to kick a dead lion. Now let ns examine, as far as we 
can, the grounds upon which these occupancy rights have been 
recorded. In the North Westei’ii Provinces they liave been 
recorded and conceded for many years, they have been upheld 
by our courts, and have the prescriptive force of established well 
defined law. These tenures are there an undoubted property, 
whatever may have been their origin; though we strongly suspect 
that they had then no sounder foundation than they now 
haye in the adjacent province of Oudh. Of the actual state of 
affairs in Bengal Pn perou the publication of Act X. of 1859 we 
are hardly in a position to speak; but the oeeupaucy clauses of 
the Act have been attacked with great vigor, and denounced as a 
complete agrarian revolution in tliat province. How far that 
may be just or not we cannot say, and, considering the excite¬ 
ment that has been born there of the indigo question, it would 
require an intimate acquaintance with the subject ns well as an 
impartial judgment to be able to pronounce upon the point. 
But we have a good deal of evidence as to the state of the 
Punjab before the settlement, and it is uniformly to the purport 
that no such thing as right of occupancy was known under the 

* ijectiuii sXet. X of 1859. 

t Soutioii 8 AcL X. of 185tt. 
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Sikh rule. The present Financial Commissioner save —* Tenant 

* with rijfht of* occupancy is also called hereditary cultivator. 

* The features of this status, which has been createil by our sys* § 
‘ tern are etc.** Another Punjab officer sjiys—* During the mca- 

* surements I was requested to define the difference between 

* hereditary tenants .and tenants at will. 1 made enquiries of 
' the Tehseeldars of the Umritsur district, all of whom are Pun- 

* jabce officials of experience. They replied that the distinction 
‘ between the two classes was unknown. Practically, however, 

* there was good reason to believe that many tenants did enjoy a 
' right of continued occupancy. Accordingly tenants who had 
' cultivated their fields for more than twelve years consecutively 

* provided they lived in the village weie registered as hereditary.^t 
Again, ' Under Sikh rule the distinction of hereditary cultivation 

* was hardly known.’J ' Wo have created the right of hereditary 
' occupancy for our own convcnicnce.’§ * The distinction be- 

* tween hereditary and non-hereditary cultivators is a creation of 

* our government. Under the native rule in this part of the Pun- 

* jab it was altogether unknown. Proprietors bad the right to eject 

* any tenants whom they disapproved of, however long the latter 
‘ might have resided on the estate.’jj This officer then goes 
on to state that notwithstanding this undoubted right on the 
part of the landlord, insfances had come before the settlement 
courts in which, when the cultivator had been the first to break 
up the land, he was alloweil to sell the right of cultivation. 
That was however only an incoming tenant l)aying to save him¬ 
self the labor of breaking up new land of which there is abun¬ 
dance in Gogaira, and it in no way interfered with the absolute 
property of the landlord. To give another instance 'The rigid a 
' of the hereditary cultivators have been entirely created under 
' our rule. Under the Sikhs the proprietor had always the right 
' of ousting a tenant whenever he chose, but this was never 
‘ done unless the cultivator had made himself ol)noxious.’*[f In 
others of the Punjab Settlement Keports wc find that there is 
such an anxiety to get the cultivators that no objections what¬ 
ever are raised to any entries that may he made. Thus * there 
' have been very few if any disputes regarding cultivators with 
‘ rights of possession. The fact is, that in consequence of the 
' thinness of the population and the scarceness of cultivators, 

* Mr. Gust’s Code of Proprietors aud Tenants rights, page 6 . 

f Ibid, page 10. 

i Mr, Cast’s proposed Tenant Code, page 11. 

§ Ibid, page 19. 

ff Settlement Report Gogaitn District, page 31 
% Settlement Report Lahore District, page 8. 
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' the proprietors have ouljr been too ^lad to ^ive up to all their 

* cultivators the right of possession with the object of inducing 
' them to remain on the estate/* * * § 

In other of the Punjab Settlement Reports the rights of here¬ 
ditary cultivators are only spoken of as rights conceded by us. 
' A riglit of heritable occupancy has been conceded to a large 
' proportion of the cultivators. The title is commonly founded 
' on a prescription of from twelve to twenty yeare.'t Or it is 
asserted that no ditTerence existed under Sikh rule between the 
payments exacted from proprietors, hereditary cultivators and 
tenants at will. * The hereditary cultivators like the proprietors 

* pay according to the village rate, both as regards land and 
‘ water. Tenants at will in most cases have also engaged to pay 

* according to village rates; but their engagements are subject 
' to renewal every year And again, ‘ the Sikh ruler took the 

* same payment and the same proportion of grain from the 
‘ hereditary proprietor or from the hcredilary cultivator as from 
‘ the mere tenant at will, and this, not because his demands 
' were so light, but from the fact, that the share of the whole 

* produce exacted was so full that it admitted of no distri- 
' bution according to the measure of tlicir rights *§ Or the 
settlement OOicer simply confines himself to stating what 
he had to do. 'With regard to the decision of disputes 

* about the right to cultivate a few words will suflicc. No period 
' can bo fixed, I believe, as entitling tenants to a permanent 

* interest in the cultivation; this rpiestion can only be decided 
' on viewing the circumstances of each case,’ || or in other 
words the officer could find no custom to guide him and was 
obliged to consider what was fair in order to create the right 
which the authorities had deiermiiied to record. In Oudii there 
are as yet no published reports from which we eaii quote on 
this subject, but we are in a position to affirm that no evidence 
has been found in that province of a cultivator's right of 
occupancy. In the words of one of tlie Settlement Officers there 
' rights they had none, but wrongs they had plenty/ The 
investigations of the Settlement Officers in this province all 
tend to the same story, that although in fact men held the 
same fields from father to son, they had no right therein. 
Nothing was more common in the days of the kingdom of Oudh 

* Settlement Report Goojranwallah District, page 66. 

f Settlement Report Goordaspore District, page 27. 

Z Settlement Report Umriteur District, page 66. 

§ Settlement Report Ludhiana District, page 20. 

^Settlement Report Hoshuu'poor District, page 66. 
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tliaii fdf arbitrators to be assembled for the purpose of adjudica¬ 
ting on claims to landed property, or shares therein, on arrange¬ 
ments for the mortgage or redemption of proprietory right; 
but we never heard of this local assembly, whose decrees were 
mostly enforced only by the public opinion of the place, ad¬ 
judicating between a landowner and his cultivator, where 
the question was whether the latter was to be ousted or what 
rent he was to pay. In short, tiiere can be no doubt, that in 
those native states recently annexed, where eiujuiries have been 
made since men began to doubt the absolute infallibility of the 
North West revenue system, no trace whatever has been found of 
a right of occupancy, either at fixed or variable rates, pertaining 
to men who had no proprietory title. 

So far, then, for the right of the matter: we now come to 
discuss its expediency. 

All modern political economists concur in accepting 
Mr. Malthas as the discoverer of the true theory of rent, and 
his definition of it is, ^ That portion of the value of the 

* whole produce which remains to the owner of the land, after 

* all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of whatever 
' kind, have been ])aid, including the profits of the capital 

* employed, estimated according to the usual and ordinary rate 

* of the profits of agricultural c{ij)ital at the lime beiiig.^* He 
then proceeds to remark that, ' the causes of the ordinary excess 

* of this price of raw produce above the cost of production 
‘ may be said to be tlircc; h’irst and mainly, that quality 

* of the soil, by which it can be made to yield a greater quantity 

* of the necessaries of life than is required for the maintenance 

* of the persons employed upon the land; Secondly, that 

* quality peculiar to the necessaries of life, when properly dlstri- 
' bated, of creating their own demand, or of raising up a number 

* of demandersin proportion to the quantity of necessaries produced; 
‘ and thirdly, the comparative scarcity of fertile land, either 

* natural or artificial.^ t It is not necessary for us to enter on 
Mr. Malthns* argument to prove these positions, as they are 
admitted by the best authorities, .and the conclusion they lead 
to is inevitable. For if the first breaker of the soil becomes its pro¬ 
prietor he would naturally choose the most fertile and the best 
situated, and from the nature of things as soon as his holding 
was surrounded by others and supply began to create demand, 
as is the law of the produce of land, and the scarcity of fertile 
lands began to be felt, both the fact that better cultivation 

* Molthus* Pol. Economy 2iid Ed., page 136. 
t Maithua' Pol. Economy 2nd Ed., page 140. 
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would bo l>r(juy‘lil to bear upon bis land so as to make 'ft yield 
more, and that inferior lands would be brouj^ht into cultivation, 
as no land can be cultivated unless it supports those enj^n^ed 
upon it, would raise him from cultivator to proprietor and his 
surplus would be rent. It follows from this that the natural 
state ol an advanciii}? society is to create property in land 
in the hands of its original cultivators, who then naturally 
cease to be cultivators and become landlords, for no man 
will W'ork hard for his bread if he can live without doing 
so, and as agriculture is the first and oldest of the occupa* 
tions of civilized man, it is always that in which there is the 
greatest command ol' lab«>r. The cultivators of the soil should 
therefore, by reasoning, be the poorest class of the community, and 
that they are so in fact there can be no manner of doubt. TMiey 
are not subject usually, where good systems of agriculture prevail 
as in England, to the great reverses wliich fall upon manufuc- 
turing hiimvers, but when circumstances do render them so liable, 
their utkr want of everything makes the visitation far 
more dreadful, as in the North AVestern Provinces in 1800. 
No legislation can alter this. Securing to cultivators occu- 
])ancy rights certainly has not done so in the North Western 
Provinces. If a ))oition of the rent is given by law to 
the cultivator he will multiply till be brings his holding down 
to a hare subsistence, or he will be idle and waste his share 
in bad cultivation. The hereditary cultivators in the North West 
Provinces are no better olf than the tenants at will, either of that 
or of adjacent provinces. They do not eat better food, they do not 
present a better physique ; and, as they have no benefit and pay 
less rent, there is a dead loss to the eomrannity somewhere. 
Either they have multiplied until there are too many on the 
land, and consequently productive labor is wasted by the people 
not being fully employed; or they do not raise so much produce 
and the country loses in that way. 

The strength of a country is its peojile so long as they are fed, 
and the more industrious and fully employed tiie people are the 
greater will the country be, and the better off the people them¬ 
selves. But any thing that hinds the people to particular locali¬ 
ties prevents limb movement in the labor market, which alone 
seems capable of developing its powers, and the experience alike 
of the Irish laborer in England and the Indian coolie in the Mau¬ 
ritius and Trinidad shows the difference of the work of those who 
travel. Why should they not experience the same nearer home ? 
Why should not the eastern Oudh laborer work and save in Trans- 
Gogra, and the North West man do the same in Central India, but 
that the occupancy right, which pertains to them, seems some- 
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thing in their eyes, and they prefer misery in consequence. Still 
in arguing this way it must not be forgotten that > here is a na¬ 
tural and inborn allectiou planted in human nature for the soil 
on which a man and his ancestors have lived and toiled, and it 
is not 
iUr lesi 

and fur themselves; so that any iuiprovemeiit would be very gra¬ 
dual, and by no means su<;h as need alarm any body. A lew 
years ago, when the anti-corn law league was in full force at 
home, we remember a comparison drawn in ils organ in which it 
stated that while good land in the Lotliians fctelicd wL5 an acre, 
better land in the vale of Aylesbury I'clchcd only 12-10. It is 
however well enough known that the Lothian laliorers arc not 
worse of than the Buckinghamshire lahoreis, wdiile the farmers 
arc far better oil*. Old custom and a dislike of the un|)opularity 
which it would bring deters the landlord from acting, but in tlie'*^ 
face of a fact of this sort we can conic but to tlie one conclusion, 
that t he Buckinghamshire farmer raised less produce per acre than 
the Lothian man, and that the country was so much the loser, 
Mr. Malthus eimineratcs as the causes of a rise in rents? 


easy ill even well educated aud highly civilized countries, 
I in this, to induce the people to do the best for tlie land 


* —Such an accumulation of capital, coinjiarcd with tlic means 

* of cinj)loying it, as will lower the proiits of stock; 2/r</, 

* Such an increase of population as will lower llie corn w’ages of 

* labor; Zrtlj Sindi agricultuiul iinprovenienls, or such. 


' increase of exertions as will diminish 


the nuiniier of laborers 


* necessary to produce a given effect; and \tky such an increase 

* in the price of agricultural produce from increascil demand, as, 
' while it probably raises the money price of labor, or occasions 

* a fall in the value of money; is nevertheless accompanied by a 
' diminution either temporary or permanent of the money out- 

* goings of the farmer, eunqiared with bis money returns.^ * The 
above are simjily the tokens of a nation’s prosperity. Accumu¬ 
lation of capital, increase of populutiun, improved agriculture, 
and high prices are the efiects of progress; and, if they arc 
the inevitable causes of increased rent, increasing rent must, be 
allowed to be a good thing. In opposition to this are the causes of 
a fall in rents, namely ' diminished capital diminished population, 

* an operose system of cultivation, and a falling price of raw pro- 

* diice from deficiency of demand.’t Or to quote another authority. 

* To make farmers leave oft* those routine practices to which thejr 

* are so apt to be attached,and become really industrious and eiiter- 
' prising, they should, besides having the power to improve their 


* Malthus’ Pol. Economy, 2nd £d., page 168. 
f Malthas' PoL Economy, 2ud Ed., page 173. 
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* coudition, be made to feel, that if they do not make the requisite 

* exertions they will certainly be ruined. To satisfy ourselves 
' that this is necessary we need only contrast farms occupied by 
‘ tenants at rents considerably below their fair value^ with those 
‘ let at^their value. Speaking generally, the conditi )n and cul- 
' ture of the former are very inferior imleed as compared with 

* the latter. The ofeupiers of the under-rented farms, being 

* able to pay their rents and make a little money v'»thout any 
' unusual exertion, move on in the routine system to which they 
^ and their fathers have been accustomed; whereas necessity 
' compels the occupiers of higher-rented farms to adopt every 
‘ device, how novel soever, by which their produce may be 
' increased and the expense of cultivation diminished.^* 

It seems to he a law of onr human nature that the soil must 
be held by idlers so that the world at large may get the full 
benefit of it. In order that (he earth may yield its full fruits, 
the stimulus of rent must he applied; for as it will yield more 
than is necessary to pay for its cultivation, the only security to 
yie community that it will all be produced is rent. To pay his 
rent l<he cultivator must raise more than enough to feed himself, 
and tliat surplus is sold and supports those engaged in other 
branches of industry, while the rent itseli is spent in ways so as to 
make a demand for more labor of every kind, llising rents are 
then clearly an indication of ])rosperity, and tliey must be taken 
by the landlord, for if a law is made by which the cultivator in¬ 
tercepts them, there is one of the must powerful stimulants to 
exertion on his part at once removed; and the experience of 
the whole world shows that the fueiiliy of working to gain 
wealth, or to attain position, is that of tlie few, and the vast 
majority of cultivators would not be the better olf for an absence 
or a restriction of rent, but would remain at the old level, only 
idler, lazier and less useful citizens generally. 

If the foregoing be true, and increased rents a sign of na¬ 
tional prosperity, it fellows that hereditary cultivators at fixed 
rents are simply an obstruction to good agrieulturc, and prevent 
the flow of ca]>itiil towards land, both by making the land itself 
an undesirable investment, on account of all these rights cum¬ 
bering the propert}’^, and hy discouraging the expenditure of 
capital among a set of tenants, whose very privileges prevent 
them exerting themselves to make a return. And the case of 
hereditary cultivators at lair rents is only somewhat better, even 
when fair rents are held to be what tjie land will fetch in the 
market. The objections to this last tenure are, \stf that it is 

Treatise oo ESconomical Policy, McCulloch, page 209. 
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iinpossible .in practice to separate a rip^ht of occupancy ii'om an 
idea that some advantage is to accrue thereby ^ that it 

perpetuates the iiiterferenee of a Government Oflherto settle 
what should be a juivate contract between two parlies. It is 
the business of Government to enforce the performance of a con¬ 
tract between citizens, aiul not to make it for them; and 3 ;y/, 
because, in Oiidii at least, where the last deiinition is the law, 
the majority of tin* cultivators are hereditary, that is, have culti- 
vate<l the same fields from father to s«»n. This is true of castcni 
Oudh at any rate, and where the majority cannot he ousted the 
general rate t)f rent cannot rise. It is a fiscal j)f!icer who has to 
determine what is the market rale, and he must necessarily admit 
that to be the market rate which is generally paid. Indeed, in 
a very short time after the settlement was over, in the natural 
course of things, a sort of market rate would be established, and 
it would come to be nothing but a fixed rate of rent after all. 
The tendoney of everything in India to become a enstom is 
patent enough, without requiring a law to make it more sure. 
But in land tenures this tendency is hy no means confined to 
India. In Mr. Caivd’s account of the Duke of ClevehimPs estate 
in Durham w'e find—‘ It is and always has been very low rented. 

' The tenants arc very rarely displaced; and some of them 

* have held their farms in a rc^iular series from father to son 
' since the reign of Elizsiheth. And yet, as might have been 
' anticipated, the agriculture of the estate has been neglected, 

' the tenants have not made money, and its too beneficent pro- 

* j^rielor is ctunplained of bccj|^ise he docs not reduce the pre- 

* sent inadequate rental.^* The disinclination to quarrel with a 
man's tenaiitiy and the love of a quiet life ojuTate to keep the- 
proprietor from raising his vents; but it not uulrequently happens 
that, if the property cliangcs hands and a new landlord does 
raise the rents, it is followed hy a general improvement. 'A 
' gentleman expended £20,0Ufi in improving the lands of his 

* tenants without charging them a sixpence of additional rent. 

* He died, and his sutjcessor, being of a different cast, left <,»fF 
'improving and tried what might be done by doubling the lenls; 

' and this advance of rent, though considered oppressive in the 
' first instance, did more to promote improvement and the iii- 
' terest of all parties than all the benevolence of the preceding 

* proprietor. The tenants were now compelled to do for them- 
' selves-what another did for them before.'t Our position there¬ 
fore is, that increased rental is prosperity, and the best security for 

* Caird's English Agriculture, page 349. 
t Davie's Agticulture of South Wales, page 165. 
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it» proper increase is the interest of the proprietor; andj if it is 
meant that a progressive steady increase should take place, the 
way to bring it about is to refuse to fix any man's rent, but 
whenever he makes an agreement with his landlord to keep both 

{ >arties to it. It follows, as part of this principle, that the laiid- 
ord should have the power of ejecting a cultivator at pleasure. 
He will not do so often, and we need nut be afraid of it. In 
Enufland the landlord exercises this power, no roan being able 
to hold his land against his will, for if he gives a lease he is held 
to have consented. In this country the security against a land< 
lord proceeding wholesale against his tenantry is made greater, 
for the landlord is liable for the Goverment revenues, and to 
pay it he must have his land cultiviitcd. The tenant is free to 
leave if he likes, and any general combination among them 
would ruin the landlord. We are aware that it will he answered 
that the cultivator cannot leave, that he is tied down by poverty, 
by associations, by a terror of going away, and that it is ne¬ 
cessary to give him some protection. To this we answer, that 
we have already shown that the law as it stands is no protection, 
that the fact is notorious that the must protected cultivators 
are no better off than their neighbours, and that, if it broke the 
ties of poverty, associations, and the terror of going away, it 
would be the greatest of blessings to the land. 

What then is to be done? It docs not come within the scope 
of this paper to answer. Indeed, any answer to such a question 
must depend so much upon the circumstances attending the 
operation of the present law in» each province and under each 
government, that it is the men entrusted with the charge of them 
who alone can decide. We want the principle admitted, which 
might then be applied as was found best suited to the circum¬ 
stances of each Government. 

In the North-Western Provinces the occupancy rights are of 
such old establishment, and have been so thoroughly recognized, 
that they now constitute property. Here they cannot be taken 
away; but we think legislation might advance a step and make 
them transfcrrable. No injustice Svould be done to any one by 
that, certainly not to the prdpriet(»r, who might himself buy 
them, and who is most favorably placed to do so, as he could 
buy the right without ousting the man. At present the right 
is heritable, but not transferrable, or it has not been absolutely 
acknowledged to be so. To the cultivator himself it would be a 
positive boon, enabling him to sell the right, if he wanted to 
l^ve, and emancipate himself from that serf-like attachment 
which now binds him to the soil. It would relieve the landlord 
from an incubus which he cannot get rid of otherwise, and which 
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presses him down at every turn. We believe that if th« right 
were transPerrable it would be bought up rapidly by ihe landlords 
in the North-Western Provinces so soon as they undt'rstdod its 
working. Of course the clause giving a mau this right after 
twelve years* occupancy would have to be removed, but we do 
not propose to say more uf a clause which we believe no rational 
person now stands up for. More than this we think cannot 
be done for the North-Western Provinces with due regard to 
justice. In Bengal and in the Punjab the localMuthorities must 
be the judges. If the Bengal courts really did not interfere in 
rent questions before Act X of 1S59 was passed, it is certainly 
not too late to repeal the obnoxious clauses. It is for the Re¬ 
venue OfEcers of the Punjab to say whether the right they se¬ 
cured to those whom they were pleased to call hereditary culti¬ 
vators, should be maintained in the face of their own able Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner*s conclusions. Their settlement is but for ten 
years, and it depends upon the safety and expediency of the mea¬ 
sure how far it is justifiable. At the end of ten years it is open to 
Government to revise the whole arrangement, and they should 
earnestly consider ibis matter. It may be argued that in the 
Punjab they created the proprietory title also, and what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. It is no such thing. 
There is no such law regulating the conduct of either individuals 
or communities in this world. In the Bible we have the right of 
the man vindicated who gave the laborers who had worked the 
whole day and the one who came at the eleventh hour each a 
penny; and is not the practice consistent with the experience of 
every man ? We gave the proprietory right in the Punjab because 
it was tor our interest to grant it, and we might have withheld 
the occupancy right to cultivators for the same reason. It is for 
those on the spot to say whether that should be done now or at 
the end of the settlement. The Cis-Sutlej and Trans-Sutlej 
estates, however, have been settled fbr thirty years, and their case 
might be that of the North-Western Provinces. 

But in Oudh, where as yet no settlements have been declared, 
and the Government has only committed itself in the most 
vague way to maintain an hereditary right of occupancy in the 
revenue courts during the term of the summary settlement, 
having forbidden the Settlement Officers to recognise the rights of 
cultivators at all, (we call them rights because it is the custom, 
and for want of a better word,) it is surely open to Government to 
deal with this question as may be found biWt. It is true the Oudh 
Government refuse to bind the landlord as to the rent, but we 
have shown that the law is to give fiiir rents, and the Government 
have no security how that will be interpreted. Besides, we 
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think vre have shown that, if the landlord may not oust his 
tenant, rent will have a strong tendency to remain stationary. 
There is no fear of the land falling out of cultivation, and poorer 
than the cultivators are under protection they cannot be. The 
security of the landlord is the poverty of the cultivator and his 
local attachment; the security of the cultivator is the absolute 
necessity it is to the landlord to have his land tilled. What 
need of more ? Why call in the fiscal ofiicer to interfere so un¬ 
necessarily ? It i# impossible for him to estimate all (he causes 
which may alter the value of laud in any given locality, and jt 
is not the business of (rovernmeni to make contracts between 
private individuals. W'c do not regulate the prices of commodi¬ 
ties, why should wc regulate that of land? We would refer people 
nn:tious to study this question to Jjord Palmerston's speech on 
the 2Jlrd June in tlie House of Commons upon Mr. Maguire's 
motion fur a Royal Commission to enquire into the relations of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. He denounces the doctrines 
which wc here attack, as “communistic," totally at variance 
' with the whole fabric of social organization, to which, in this 
'country, we attach so much value and upon which the interests 
'and prosperity of the country depend. Let the owner and the 
'tenant settle their own atfairs. 

The principle of legislative interference with the rights of 
property in order to give protection to certain classes is an un¬ 
sound one, and always leads to more evil than good. Our belief 
is that for one case of real ofipression rectified, our revenue courts 
do ten cases of absolute injustice. It is unjust, in the first in¬ 
stance, to interfere to prevent a man doing what he likes with his 
own, for it directly lessens the market value of his property. 
It is on tliis market value that the flow of capital depends, and 
difficulties in the way of transfer and the creation of subordinate 
rights operate most strongly to keep land from taking its legiti- 
iPAfe place among sei urities. • The common jinterest on mort¬ 
gages is 24 per cent., and the European Banks will have nothing 
to do with land as a security for a loan. Should they be obliged 
to enter on possession, they find all the difficulties we have des¬ 
cribed in the way of its transler, and they find themselves 
bound by all sorts of curious village customs, which give them 
infinite trouble and are a source of great loss, while they finally < 
have to submit to have their rents fixed by an officer who has, 
or may have, his own notions on the subject. 

We are of opinion that the rights of the cultivator would be 
amply secured by two such Rules as these: 

Rule —He cannot be ousted during the term of his lease, 

or in l^e middle, of the. agiicultural year, unless be is a defaulter.. 
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Rule Iml ,—If he has been allowed to sow a crop without 
any Jiffreeinent being made, he is to hold for Ijjat year at last 
yearns rent. Beyond that we are of opinion tha< everything 
should be left to mutual arrangement, the landlord having the 
power to let his hind tt) whom and at what rate he pleases, and 
the cultivator to cai*ry his labor to the market where he can get 
the best wages. 

That capital may come freely upon the land the right of pro- 
])erty in it must be absolute, and its transfer clogged by no 
diiKeulties raised up to keep it in certain Jiands. In England 
no man can entail his estate now upon imiioim generations, and 
the legislature, to get rid of copyhold tenures, compel the supe¬ 
rior to take a sum nnd give up his rights, or to give a sum and 
purchase that of the under-proprietor. Wc do not wish the 
Indian Government to do this, but simply to refuse to create 
rights ill favor of parties who have no title to them, and to 
enable a man to transier to another his own property as he 
pleases, williont the interference of a third party to forbid him. 
W'ere that done we believe there would be a great improvement 
in the value of land in general, and the country would be greatly 
benefited by an increased production. Old notions would give 
Wiiy before example and o})portunily. Money would be borrowed 
to make masonry wells, a measure by which not only would tiie 
produce be greatly increased, but crops, like cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar-eanc, be raised on soils where now, for want of capital, 
the only harvests reaped are such as give but very poor returns. 

No one can look at India now without seeing that we are on 
the eve of a great industrial development. Railways are spread¬ 
ing over the land ] tea and eoffee plantations covering the slopes 
of the hills; silk, cotton, and indigo beginning to be raised in 
localities wliieli, a few years ago, never dreameil of snch things. 
Men arc beginning to travel, to see for themselves and think for 
themselves, and education is telling them that there is * many a 
'thing in heaven and earth beyond the reach of their philosophy.' 
The signs of progress are all around. It is as if the giant of 
India, after a sleep of 2,000 years, were roused up and about to go 
forward again, and shall we do anything to stop him, €>r throw 
difficulties in his way ? No! rather let us help him forward. 
Let whatever we do be in the right direction, in the way that 
has made our own country so great. Nations differ, we allow; 
they have various ideas and feelings which modify the laws 
which are common to the whole human race, and in India they 
have been and often must be deferred to. But here the modifi¬ 
cation proceeds, in two out of the three subjects of which this 
paper has treated, from ouraelves, and is- contrary to our own 
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home practice and experience, wliile it has no warrant in what 
prevailed here Ijefore we took the Government in hand. 

Let us cease from amateur legislation then, and make necessity, 
proved necessity, or at least such a manifest improvement as 
shall be patent to all men, the basis of our innovations. But let 
IIS cease to make laws on tlie principle of universal benevolence: 
by doing so we iind ourselves taking one man’s property to give 
to another to whom it does no good. We retard the pregress of 
society, and have to fail back on our good intentions to answer 
a specific charge of injustice. 



'Art. VII. 1. —Report of John HawhhaWf F. R, S., to the 
Egyptian Government ,—Srd February I8ti3. 

2 .—Report of a Commission ap 2 )ointed hy the King of Holland 
to report on the consequences if the Suez Canal, —1860. 

W E have often thought it insufferably provoking when open¬ 
ing a book for information on a subject of present in¬ 
terest to iind that a long preliminary treatise on the subject iis 
known to the ancients must be either waded through or skipped 
before we can learn its recent aspect. We have thouglit that in 
most cases it would be belter to invert the arrangement, and 
after interesting the reader by a recital of the subject in its 
modern ■ bearings, to trace it upw'ards to the original suggestion, 
to the first germ which has now received its development. W'e 
intend to follow this course in our present article, and from a vast 
mass of material accumulated on the subject of the Suez Canal 
to lay before our readers the substance of two piiblieat ions, the 
latest and the most important. One of these is the report of 
one of the most eminent of our English Engineers on the 
present state of the works now in progress on the Isthmus of 
Suez, and on the ])robability of their being carried to a success¬ 
ful issue; the other is the Report of a Commission deputed by 
the King of Holland to enquire into and report on the probable 
consequences of the construction of the Canal, should it be suc¬ 
cessfully accomplished. 

Three questions arise in connection wi!li t' e great undertaking 
which is now fairly under trial :—I. Is 1 he construction of a 
ship canal through the Isthmus of Suez practicable? II. Is it 
practicable at such a cost as to offer any prospect of remunera¬ 
tion ? III. Supposing the Canal to be completed, what will be 
its effects on the commerce of the world? The first of these 
questions Mr. John Hawkshaw, noon whom the mantles of 
Stephenson and Brunei have fallen, was requested by the Paclia 
of Egypt to investigate and report upon. The last the Holland 
Commission have considered very fully. The answer to the 
second must he sought from ipany and various sources, as well 
as from the two documents above mentioned. 
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We have promised to begin at the end and go backwards, and 
must therefore state at once that Mr. Hawksliaw, after examin¬ 
ing the subject in all its bearings and carefully viewing the pro¬ 
gress of the works up to the present time, with a Statement of 
their cost before him, jironounces the opinion that, in an en¬ 
gineering point of view, the pnijcct is practicable at a cost of 
ten millions sterling, that is, at a cost whicii requires a net re¬ 
turn of a million pcraniiiiin to afford a dividend of ti\o per cent. 
Into the question of tlie probuhlc return for tiie capital to be 
expended Mr. Hawkshaw does not enter, considering it beyond 
bis commission. 

Mr. IJawkshaw's Report is admirably brief, clear and decided. 
We shall endeavour to give its purport in as lew words as possi¬ 
ble under distinct heads. Should the project be carried out ac¬ 
cording to the last approved modifications and Mr. Hawksbaw’s 
recent suggestions, the following inaguificent works will occupy 
what is now one of the most sterile and deserted spots on the 
globe. 

Two jetties projecting from Port Said into the Mediterranean 
Sea, the eastern jetty 3,001) yards in length and the w'estern 
2,515 yards, forming a canal 437 yards in breadth, will re¬ 
ceive the vessels sailing for the east and conduct them into 
a basin at Port Said, liaving an area of 875 yards square. 
Prom this basin a canal 00 miles in length will convey the 
vessels to the Port of Suez. This Canal will be formed by 
excavations through the desert for 4*21 miles of its ct)urse, and 
for the rest by deepening and embanking where necessary the 
beds of Lake Menzaleh, Lake Tiinsah, and the Hitter Lakes. 
The Canal when excavated will have a breadth varying from 190 
to 2624 feet and a depth of 294 ^’he depth of exeavutioiis 

will vary from 294 to 80 feet. At Suez the vessels will be re¬ 
ceived into a basin and graving dock now constructing for the 
railway and steam packet traffic. The stone jetties oiiginally 
contemplated at the entrance to the Red Sea have been aban¬ 
doned. It is now proposed to dredge a channel from the mouth 
of the graving dock into deep water, the portion to be dredged 
averaging 164 feet of depth. 

* The basin and graving dock and works connected therewith 
' are undertakings wholly unconnected with, and independent of, 

* the operations of tlie Suez C^al Company,' though now ren¬ 
dered auxiliary to them by the Government of Egypt. They 
were projected as an adjunct to the railway communication, and 
have undertaken by the Messageries Imperiales, who have 
entered into a contract with the E^rptian Government to com¬ 
plete them for a sum of £240,000. ' The works consist of an 
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' extension of the Railway by embankment into the Bed Sea 

* and of the construction of a basin and also of a ^rraving^ dock. 
' The Railway will be laid on the sides of the basin where there 
' will be a sufficient depth of water for the' vessels of the 

* Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company to enter. 

* Thus the passengers and cargo will be delivered and received 

* directly to and from the Railway and the fuel will be brought 
' alongside. The length of the Railway will be 3 miles. The 

* basin is intended to be 1^476 ft. long, 8^0 ft. broad, and 23 ft, 
' below the mean level of the sea. The graving dock is to 

* be 393 ft. long, 95 wide at the top, and 75 ft. wide at the bot- 
' tom, and is to be constructed at t.lie u])per end of the basin.' 

Such is the splendid ap])aratus by which it is proposed to 
overcome the interniptiou presented by the Isthmus of Suez, 
and connect the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 

Rut it remains to describe a most important auxiliary work, 
viz., the construction of a Fresh-water Canal from the Nile, near 
Cairo to Timsuh, and thence to Suez. This work is of a 
kind with which our Indian readers are perfectly familiar. 
Although undertaken in connection with the Ship Canal, 
and primarily intended to afford fresh w’ater to the labour¬ 
ers employed on the Comf>any's woiks, ami to the town 
of Suez, this work is complete in itself, and might stand 
alone as a project of Irrigation and Navigation. From above 
the Barrage, or, as it would be called in the Madras Presidency 
where such works are most common, the Anicut, of the Nile, it 
is proposed to lead a channel by Ras-el-Wade to Timsali and 
thence to Suez. From Cairo to Ras-el-Wade tlie length of the 
Canal will be 56 miles, :ind it is estimated to cost £140,000. 
From Ras-el-Wade to Timsah the Canal has been already 
executed. This work comprised about 1,308,000 cubic yards, 
and has been completed for £28,000. The length of the por¬ 
tion of the canal from Timsah to Suez will be about 50 
miles. The estimated cost of this section is £140,000, which is 
based on the cost of that portion of the work already performed. 
So important is this canal to the general project that the Com¬ 
pany have resolved to concentrate their forces upon the latter 
portion. When Mr. Hawkshaw visited the works 9,000 men 
were employed on it, and this number was to be increased as 
largely as possible in the hope of completing it by May 1863. 

Tlie comi)letion of this section would have the following 
valuable results: 

' This section of the fresh-water canal passes near to and . 
* on the north eastern side of the mountain of Gdo^SiS, ami 
the material of the mountain, which is calcareous rock, is well, 
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* adapted for hiiildiu^ purposes and for the formation of the sea 
' jetties. When finished there will be a water communication, 

* not only from Oenefle, but also from Suez vid Timsah to Port 
' Said, it is intended to convey the stone for the jetties at Port 
' Said from Gdneffc alonjj tliis canal, and hence the importance 
' of its immediate completion. The portion of the western 
'jetty at Port Said already executed, has been constructed of 
' stone conveyed by sea from the quarries of Mex, which is 

* more costly than if the stone were brouj^ht from Geueffe. 
' A collateral advantage of the completion of this section tf 
' tlie fresh-water canal will be, that the inhabitants of Suez and 

* the shipping and railway hxMnnotive establishment at that 
' place, now dependent on water carried from Cairo, a distance 

* of 90 miles, will ho jnit in immediate connexion with a fresh- 

* water canal from the Nile.' The nj)per section of this 
canal is not yet commenced, the sup])ly of water being 
drawn from the existing conduits which now reach lias-el* 
Wade; but these bccoino dry or nearly so at low Nile, 

* the fresh-water caiial therefore cannot bo perfect until 
' it is put in pn»per com muni cation with the portion of the 

* Nile above the Barrage, nor indeed until the Barrage, which 
' is still incomplete, is finislicd.' 

We have said that this canal though designed as auxiliary to 
the greater work, is itself an important work of irrigation. 

* The Company have purchased for £IS0,000 a tongue of hind 

* contiUiuing about 28,000acres extending from Abbaceli to llas-el- 
' Wade, and, as part ijompensation for tlieir outlay on tliis work 

* they have the privilege of cultivating ns much land on each 
side of the canal as they can find means to irrigate, paying to 

* Government the same tax upon it as is charged on the other 
'cultivated lands of Egyjit. Between Cairo and Abbaceh 

* there appear to be no lands worth cultivating by the 

* Company, hut they are of opinion that interest on that 

* portion of the expenditure may be made by disposing of 
' water for irrigation purposes to the adjoining landowners. 

* Prom Ras-el-Wade to Suez the Company calculate tha’t 
' in 20 years 123,555 acres may be cultivated by means of the 
' fresh-water canal.' 

Thus the prospectus is as follows:— 

The whole cost of this fresh-water canal is estimated by the 
International Commissioners at £360,000. Supposing the interest 
the first portion, which is to cost £140,000, to be covered by 
,the sale of the water, there remains an expenditure of £220,000 
only for the irrigation of 151,555 acres of land. This is about 
30s. per acre. We do not know what may be considered a fair 
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eetimate of the rental of such land in Ej^yi>t, but the following 
calculation appears to he a safe one. \Vc find it muiuioned by M r. 
Hawkshaw that the Ouady estate let out to Arabs, has tliis 
year brought to the Company a net revenue of £5,1)00 (8ay£6 000). 
If this estate of 58,000 acres yielded that sum, the whole area 
of 151,000 acres will yield £32,000 as the interest on the above 
outlay of £220,000 or about 15 ])ev cent. To those acquainted 
with the irrigation works of India such an estimate will appear 
by no means excessive. Indeed in a land so highly productive 
as Egypt, and in a locality so advantageous ns tliis will be when 
the works are completed, a water rent of 10s. per acre would, 
we conceive, be very moderate, and this would raise the re¬ 
turn on this outlay to £75,000 per annum. A rental of £75,000 
a year would be a handsome dividend on a capital of £220,000 ; 
but we must keep in mind that when viewed as a part of the 
general undertaking, it is but a small portion of the sum of 
£500,000 required annually to aflToid a dividend of 5 per cent, 
on the whole capital of ten millions sterling. But we are anti¬ 
cipating a later portion of our subject. 

It has been seen by the above statement that the works aro 
already in progress. By a statement phiced by M.‘Lesseps 
in Mr. Ilawkshaw’s hands, it appears that the expenditure to 
1st December 1802, amounted to no less than £1,98^<,000 in¬ 
cluding the purchase of the Oiiady estate. The portions of the 
works accomplished up to date are : 

1«^. The fresh-water canal from Ras-el-Wade to Timsali 
(£28,000). Znd. * As respects the ship canal the Company 

* have, partly by dredging in Lake Menznleh and partly by ex- 
' cavatiiig between that Lake and Lake Tiinsah, opened a water 

* communication between the Mediterranean and Timsah sufficient 
' for flat-bottomed boats of small draught of water.* Srtl. ‘ The 
' Company have also made a commencement at Port Said, having 
'executed a small portion of the western sea jetty.* 4tiA, 
'The rest of the expenditure has been on expenses prelimi- 
' nary to the formation of the Company, purchases of land 
‘' and houses, plant, interest to shareholders, expenses of manage- 
' ment in France and Egypt, salaries &e.,as shewn in the Appendix.* 
On the important heads of the estimated cost of the works when 
completed the probable time of completion and cost of mainte¬ 
nance Mr. Hawkshaw thus states the result of the investigations 
through which it is not necessary that we should follow him. 

' Having now reviewed the several matters connected with 

* the engineering construction and with the maintenance of the 

* canal, 1 have arrived at the following conclusions. 


* Vide Appendix, page, 371. 
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* Firstly .to eogineering construction there are no works 
' on the canal presenting on their face any unusual difficulty 

* of execution^ and there are no contingencies that 1 can 

* conceive likely to arise that would introduce difficulties insur- 
' mountable by engineering skill. Secondly .—As regards the 
' maintenance of the canab 1 am of opinion that no obstacles 
‘ would be met with that would prevent the work when com- 
' pleted being maintained with ease, and without tiic necessity 

* of incurring any extraordinary or unusual yearly expenses. 
' As regards the cost of construction, the question of estimate 
' will have to be modified in accordance with the observations 
' I have j)reviouBly made on the points directly affecting it, 

* and it stands as follows :— 

£ 

* Total capital proposed to bo raised ... 8,000,000 

Eai-thwork saved ... ... 480,000 


Add for protective works tbroaj'h Bitter Lakes ... 

Add for pitching bottom and slope of Canal 
from lied 8ca to Bitter Lakes, 


7,520.000 

280,000 

7,800,000 

600,000 


Add further sum probably needed for interest 
on the capital during construclion, 


8,300,000 

800,000 


Total £9,1(K),000 


• Looking, however, to the money already expended compared 

* with the work done, and considering the contingencies connect- 
' ed with the probability of meeting with rock at the Red Sea 

* entrance, and that the deep dredging in the canal, and at the 

* Mediterranean entrance may cost more than the estimated 

* amount, and also looking to the contingencies incident to an 
' undertaking of such magnitude as the ship canal, 1 should 
' think it prudent for yon to assume that, before it be fully 
‘'finished and perfected, the expenditure including the additional 
' cost of the modifications 1 have suggested (should the whole 
' of them be adopted) together with the land purchases and cost 
'of buildings may reach £10,000,000. In this estimate 1 
' assume the time within which the canal will be open for traffic 
' will not exceed five years. I have however given no credit 
' for rental that may be derived from the land and dwelling 
' houses of the Company. As regards the cost of maintenance 
'Ahe International Commissioners entered upon that subject in 
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* detail, and estimated that a yearly expenditure of £62,320 

* would be suliicient for the purpose. 1 see no iv.ison to differ 

* from that conclusion.' 

Thus then, at the end of five years, if this noble scheme is 
carried out in its integrity, these magnificent works will bo 
available to the commerce of nations, but. will r(*(|uire a return 
of £562,820 per annum to provide for their maintenance and 
furnish a dividend of 5 per cent, to the subscribers. 

This then is the view of tl»e subject t.ak(*n by a person most 
competent to form a just judgment of the undertaking, viewing 
it by the light of practical exj>erience gainoil by tlie prosecution 
of the works up to the present time, and viewing il simply as an 
engineering work without refureneo eitluir to the pecuniary results, 
or the political effeels of this vast iimleriaking. We conceive, 
therefore, that Mr. Tlawkshaw's statement will be taken as a 
safe basis for argument on the future prospee.ts of tlie Company. 
Mr. Hawksliaw's lleport is dated 3rd February 1S03; the ac¬ 
counts upon which it is founded are brought dow^n to the 1st 
Deconiber 1862. The following letter sliews Unit the lleport 
bus been considered encouraging by the Directors of tlie Com¬ 
pany, and that the progress of the works has been uninterrupted 
cither by political dillicultics, or by pocniiiiary alarms. 

It was published iii the City Article of the 'Times,' and 
relates to tlie ^irogress of the works of the Suez Canal, with 
regard to the success of vvliich Englishmen continue so per¬ 
sistently seejitical:— 

Sir,—As there has been an absence for some time past of any 
mention in the 'Times’ with roforeuco to the works of the Suez 
Canal, will ^'^ou permit me to state that they have not suffered 
any interruption and continue to be pushed forward with un- ' 
abated vigour? At the meeting in Paris, on the J5th of July*, 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps made his annual statement, enhiriiig 
minutely into every detail connected with the affairs of 
the company, and which have given general satisfaction. The 
funds in hand are sufficiently ample to obviate the necessity for 
any further call until next year. The able report published by 
the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers in Loudon, 
who went out to Egypt at the solicitation of the Egyptian Goi. 
verumeut, will be read with interest. It confirms what has so 
often been put forward, that, as regards the engiueering con¬ 
struction, there are no works on the canal presenting on their face 
any unusual difficulty of execution, and that there are no contin¬ 
gencies likely to arise that would introduce difficulties insurmount¬ 
able by engineering skill. And as regards the maintenance of 
the canal, the report further states that no obitocies would be met 
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with that would prevent the work, when completed, bein^ mnin- 
tuined with case and efUcicney, and without the necessity of 
incurring' any extraordinary or unusual yearly expenditure.—I 
have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 

Danif.l a, Lange;, 

Director and English licprescniativc of the Suez Canal 
Company. London, July 28. 

It is also annouiici'd that the dinicultics arising- from the 
question of forced labour have h(H*n overcome, and the political 
bearini^s of the question adjusted, so as to remove the hindrance.': 
which threatened to arrest the proijfrcss of the undertaking 
from causes other than its physical diiliculties. AVe rejoice 
that it is 60 , and that the o]>inions of the advocates and 
opponents of this great pvfjcct will he fairly tested, pro¬ 
vided the shareholders arc willing to risk their money; and 
we rejoice, too, that if the Work should hereafter he arr«‘ste(l and 
the commerce of nations de()rived of this boon, it will not be 
attributable either to the jealousy of English engineers or the 
alarms of English politicians. 

We propose in the remainder of this article to suppose 
!Mr. Hawkshaw’s views to bo borne out by fact; to suppose 
the capital, ten millions sterling, to have been punctually 
paid and honestly expended, and that at the end of five years the 
works have been completed for ten millions sterling, and that it 
is announced to the world that the ISuez Ship Canal is open to 
the vessels of all nations, and that the Company now look to reap 
the fruits of their bold adventure. We have shewn above, that 
to afford them a return of 5 per cent, the works must yield a 
I’eturn of £562,820 per annum. But as the irrigation works will 
probably h.ive been in progress for some years, we will suppose 
them to yield sulhcient io cover the cost of maintenance of the 
canal, and strike off the £G2,S20 per annum under that head, 
and view £500,000 as the amount to be realised in order to 
afford a dividend. Whence are the shareholders to receive this 
amount ? 

The only answer that can be given, viewing the subject com¬ 
mercially and irrespectively of any guarantee either by the Pacha 
of Egypt or the Emperor of the French must be, * from the tolls 
' paid by vessels using the canal.' The question then arises 
what rate of tolls is to bo collected and what number of vessels 
must pass through the canal to yield the required sum. 
We find that the toll which it is proposed to levy, is 10 
Cranes per' ton, or £40 per 100 tons on vessels of all classes 
'irrespectively of the value of the*cargo. It will therefore re¬ 
quire 1,250,000 tons, or say 1,250 vessels, of one thousand tons 
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each, to pass through the canal in order to yield the required stun. 
In other words four vessels of one thousand tons, or their equi¬ 
valent in larger and smaller vessels, must pass the canal daily 
(Sundays excepted) in order to raise the tolls to the required 
amount. 

In this calculation so far from overstating the question and 
placing it in a point of view unfavourable to the projectors wo 
find on turning to their own publications tlmt we have consi¬ 
derably understated it. Before the Chamber of Birniingiiam in 
1857, Mr. Lange speaking in the name of M. Lesseps esti¬ 
mated the annual expenditure on maintenance and interest (on 
eight millions sterling) at .£1<08,000 per annum and gave the fol¬ 
lowing statemcMit of the auiicip.ations of the Company. * I would 
' however add, he observed, that an av(‘rage of two ships per day 

* eacli 3,500 tons burthen, would yield nearly .^800,000 per 
' annum, and that while these two sliijis per day only represent 

* an annual tonnage of 1,800,000 tons the actual tonnage that 
' goes round the Capo from all parts of Europe is 3,000,000 

* tons. If this canal were open at present we estimate that 
' we should have 3,000,000 of this tratfio. But, according to 
' tlic Board of Trade returns it appears that the annual increase 

* in foreign shipping is 3:23,000 tons, so that by the time the c.anal 
' is formed six years lumce llie total increase would amount to 

* 3,000,000 tons, and tlie probability is that we should have 
'‘l',000,000 tons going through tlie canal instead of 3,000,000. 

' T think T have shewn you enough to prove, as far as we can* 

* possibly SCO, that the likely returns of the canal will be great.* 
We take this as a fair st.itement of the views of thosg^ho favour 
the project as a commercial speculation, only observing that 
since these words were s[»okeu the six yeare have passed away, 
and this delay with sonic alterations in the plan has added two 
millions sterling to the capital to he expended, and consequently 
,£100,000 to llie interest to he paid annually. 

We shall now endeavour iVom such informal ion as is in our 
possession to ascertain wiiat are the probabilities of so large a 
commerce being carried on ihrough the canal as is thus shewn to 
be necessary to render the enterprise remunerative. In this 
enquiry we shall follow chiefly the views of the Dutch Curii- 
missioners ns bciUg free from all suspicion of bias. On the re¬ 
commendation of his Minister of the Interior the king of Holland, 
when the canal of Suez became a definite project, issued a com¬ 
mission with the following objects in view : 

* ]«/.—An enquiry into the probable efiects on commerce and 
' navigation in general, and on those of the Low Countries in 

* particular, of the construction of the Suez Canal. 
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‘ iu/l .—An iiulication of the course and measures to be foliow- 
‘ od and adopted in order to preserve and augment as far as 
' ])ossil)lo the share of the Netherlands in commerce and na* 
‘ vination. 

* Si'f /.—A sujifjifestion of the steps to be taken on the part of 

* the (xoverumeiit to sustain and proniot.e the efforts of the com- 

* inercial ehisses.’ 


i 


We consider the seport whicli resulted as particulaily adapted 
«» our purpose as In'in*^ free from all prejudice either from 


French enthusiasm or Mn^'lish rivalry j whila the matter has beet; 


treated by the Commissioners with liberality combined with 
Dutch minuteness. 'A project, they observe, which has been 
* accepted with favour by the public can be viewed only from a 


' common point; it would be to display seltishness to lose sij^ht 
* of this point of view and uselessly to oppose local interests to 


* the advancement of the Common {^ood.' 


We shall not endeavour to carry our readers through the two 
hundred and lifty pages of the njport now before us, for the con¬ 
clusions at which the Commissioners arrived may be briefly 
stated. 


They are; (I) 'That with a Screw Steamer of 2,1-00 tons and 
' 600 h(»rse pou’er the duration of a voyage by the Cape may be 
' calculated at 53 days Oh. 3m. with a com-iumption of 2,770 
' tons of coal, and by Suez at tO days 5h. 10m. with aconsump- 

* tion of 2,151 tons of coal. That although it appears that for 
•' navigation by steam to pass the route by the canal deserves 

' the preference it can only be made use <d' for the transport of 

* letters, pq|||engors and merchandise ca])ablc of bearing a very 
' heavy frcil^it. Vor the transport of the principal products of 

* the Dutch Colonial possessions it cannot be employed in con- 

* sccpience of the expense of fuel and the room which they 
' occupy in the vessels.* 

2. Tiiat the canal will bo little used by sailing vessels. ' We^ 

* do not hesitate to conclude that fur sailing vessels going from' 

* the Low (!!ounti'ies to Java and beyond it, and returning thence 
' to the Low Countries the route by Suez offers disadvantages, 

* which are augmented by the diflieultics of the passage through 

* the Straits of Gibraltar and Babel-maudeb but especially of 

* the Stmits of Gibraltar, where vessels in getting out are often 

* delayed a very long time. The same delays are produced in 

* the Red Sea by calms and contrary winds. These delays 

* cannot be remedied in open sea by means of steam-tugs.* 

■ The calculations from which this conclusion is drawn start 


from Lizard Point, and are therefore equally applicable to the 
trade of England and to that of the North of Europe generally. 
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except inasmuch as the voyage from the Cape to Batavia may 
he shorter than that to British India. But it is iiunecessary to 
enter further into this que/^tioii inasmuch as the j>rojcctor8 of 
the Canal themselves admit that the passage by the lied Sea is 
little likely to be made by sailing vessels. Tims in one pas¬ 
sage in M. Lessep's publications it is observed. ' The 

* charge for passing along tlie canal had been Hxed at a inaxiinnm 
/ of ten francs per ton. Although the canal would be chieJly 

* available for the passage of steam vessels, sailing vessels oonld 
' also take advantage ol* it.* Again, ‘ It. was not sailing v<'Ssels 
' but steamers and screws* that they had calculated upon, al- 
' though sailing vessels at certain periods of the year, from April 
‘ to September, could alwaj^s make use of the cantjl.** Again, 
at p. b3. *Mr. Lange said, sailing vessels would retpiire 
'to cboosc their time—but sailing vessels lia«I not boon much 
' calculated upon.* It is, in fact, ni)on five thousand tons per 
day almost entirely of steam tonnage that the projectors 
calculate. 

Steamers a>id sailing vessels being thus excluded from the 
calenlation the Commissioners’ report is chiefly oceu])ied by the 
in(|niry whether navigation by vessels of a mixed class, t hat is 
clipper sailing vessels with aiixiliai*}' screws, a<lo]>iii)g the pas¬ 
sage of the Suez Canal is likely to siqicrsede the navigation hy 
the Cape of Good Hope. The result of very minute calcula¬ 
tions on this subject is as follows : 

By the Caj>e—Average length of outward voyage 80 days. 

By Suez (at the most favourable season) . 62> „ 

Saving 18 days, 
fr. 

Cost of outward voyage aud home by the Capo 179' 11 per last 

By Suez ... 228*49 „ 

Difference ... '19'29 per last. 

(or about £1 per ton.) 

Being for 1,039 lasts fr. 51,211*89. At this cost the return 
cargo is received 18 days earlier. The average value of tlie 
cargo is 874,500 Florins. Eighteen days interest is—fr. 4,549*85, 
showing a difference to the disadvantage of the Canal o£» Suez 
of 46,662*04 (about £1,860). 

The Commissioners enter into numerous other calculations 
of the duration and cost of voyages outwai'd by Suez and 

* Inquiry into the opinions of the Conunercial claeses of Great Britain on 
tlie Suez Ship Canal (p. 21.)—By M. Lesseps. 
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home by the Cape, and outward by the Cape and homeward 
by Suez, and give each for diflerent seasons of the year. We 
have selected one which we have thought gives the fairest 
average. The enhanced cost of the v()yages by Suez arises 
of course chiedy from the greater use of steiim on tliis voy¬ 
age compared with the Cape route. 

The general conclusions of the Commissioners from the calcu¬ 
lations they exhibit are as follows: 

* let. That with feference to the expenses of the voyaeje by 
'the Cape of Good Hope common sailing vessels arc at a 
' disadvantage compared with " Mixed Clipper'' following the 
'same route if the rates of insurance, and the interest on 
' the value of the cargo received 3G days earlier l}e taken into 
' account. 

*'‘Xnd. That for mixed clippers the route by the Cape of 
* Good Hope is the least expensive. That it* a vessel of this 
'class on the outward voyage takes the passage by the Capo 
'and on the homeward that by Suez during the months from 
'March to October, the transport will he accelerated by IS days 
'and the goods will reach tlie Low Countries 54) days sooner 
'than by a common sailing vessel at an enhanced cost of 
'fr. 3.01 per last (al>out 2s. Od. for two tons). 

' ^rd. That the expenses of a mixed clipper doubling the Capo 
'outward and returning by Suez, after allowing for thedillerenco 
'of interest on the return cargo are 26 fr. 5Sc. per last higher 
'than for,the same ship doubling the Cape outward and home- 
' ward.* 

*hsth. That the enhanced expenses of a mixed clipper passing 
'through the canal outward and homeward compared with the 
'same vessel doubling the Cape on both passages, deduction being 
'made of the difference of interest on the home cargo are. 

' (a.) Under the most favouruhlc circurnstunccs 44 fr. 90o. 
*per last, with a' saving of IS days on the return. 

* (b.) Under less favourable circujuslances of GO fr. 90o. with 
' gain ftf only 9 days. 

'5M. If a mixed clipper make the outward voyage by the 
' Cape and uses the canal only on its return, there will result a 
'saving of l»fr. 3ie. per last compared with the same vessel 
' going and returning by the canal, the return cargo arriving at 
' the^me time.' 

Thus then the decision of the Holland Commissioners is that 
if the present system of navigation by sailing vessels should 
be changed os they recommend in favour of " Mixed Clippers,” 

* The irano is equd to about lOd. or 25 fraocsal£ or 10 Bs. 
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the route by the Cape would still have the prj'fereiice over 
the Suez route for the trade of Northern Europe. And the 
Commissioners commence the second division of their report in 
the following words: 

* In summing up the result of the first division of our en- 
'quiries, we see that it is not exactly trUe, generally speaking, as 
• Mias been asserted in so many writings that the cutting of 
Mhe Isthmus of Suez will be to the profit of all countries, 
Mhat the distance which separates them from India w'ill be 
'reduced, and that the only dilfereiice in this respect lietween 
' the different states will be in proportion to. the share taken 
' in this enterprize. On the contrary it is evident to us that 
' voyages by sailing vessels, outward and homeward, by the 
'Canal of Suez do not offer any advantage, but will rather 
'entail loss of time and money on comparing the probable 
' results of such voyages with those of actual passages by the 
'Cape of Good Hope. The advantages of this last route 
' (by the Cape) will be much augmented when it is travereed 
'by sailing clippers and mixed clippers following the newly 
'discovered Nautical Route (referring to a new track recorn- 
'mended by scientific ineu of ll(»lland for the Cape voyage). 

' The route by the Cape will often be the most advantageous 
'for the merchant sliijis of Western Europe and America, making 
'for India and especially those destined for countries situated, 

' as are our Eastern possessions, to the south of the Equator, 

' For these expeditions the route by the Isthmus of Suez will 
' have no advantage, or advantage so uncertain that ‘a large 
'numberof navigations will continue to follow the ancient route 
' by the Cape/ 

To this conclusion the Commissioners are brought with I’egard 
to the trade of Northern Europe, but it must not be thought 
that they therefore view the project as devoid of consequences 
most important to the world at large and to tlie interests of all 
nations Holland included. On the contrary they consider that 
it will influence most favourably the commerce of nations in pro¬ 
portion to their proximity to the Isthmus, and that to the coun¬ 
tries which border the Mediterranean it will give advantages 
which render it the duty of the Dutch Government to take 
every possible precaution to ensure to Holland a fair share of the 
benefits which it will bestow. 

It is right that we should here state, that while we have given 
as fair a statement as our limits would allow, of the report of 
the Dutch Commission, it is the report of a majority only, some 
of the members drawing other deductions from the statistics 
which they had before them. The following extract from a 
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publitiiied letter from one of the dissentients to M. Lcsseps ex¬ 
presses the views of tiie minority: 

* It would be a great mistake^ writes M. Constad, to think 
' that tlie report of the Dutch Commission is unfavorable to the 

* Canal. On the contrary it contains many passages favourable 
' to the Isthmus ()f Su<az, particularly as regards other countrieSj 
' and espe(!ially China, Japan, India, Egypt, Turkey, llussia, 

' the Ionian Islands, the States of the Mediterranean, Austria^ 

^ Sardinia, Venieo, 'Friestci, Genoa, Marseilles, the South of 

* Eraiiee, Algeria, Spain, &<?., all ol' which as shewn in the report 

* will have a large share iji tlie benelits of the Canal. 

‘Tlio Commission again expresses itself very distinctly in 

* ninny places on the advanlagos of the Canal to England and 

* the Low Countries, although it thinks wo shall need mncheiier- 
' gy and prudence to secure our share. Farther, the Comniis- 

* sion has arrivtjd at very dilferent conclusions as regards naviga- 
M.ion by sailing vessels, by mixed vessels, and by steam vessels. 

‘ One may almost (piestion whether, some years hence, navigation 
' ])y sails will e^ist. For myself I think not. In a few years 

* (when the canal is linished) our navigation will be only by steam, 

' and all that is now said regarding navigation by sails will 

* find its reply in the foM accompli of steam. Almost all agree 
' that with steam everything is in favour of the canal of Suez. 

' I cannot enter here into all the details of the Commissioners’ 

' cahadations, which can be more conveniently examined when 
‘ the French translation, now under preparation, shall have ap- ‘ 
' peared, with the necessary ecmnientarics. It is suflicient for 

* me to tell jmu that my own private opinion is no way changed, 

* and that 1 hold to my opinion, that the cutting through the 
' Isthmus of Suez, that great Work of Peace, will bo a boon to 
‘ all the nations of the globe. 

' It is clear ^that the advantages of the canal will be in 

* proportion to tlie g»?ographical position of the different conn- 

* tries. I think too that Holland has reason to apprehend, that 

* she will be ono of the nations least benefited bj'^ the construe 

* tion of the canal; but I think f.bat s’ e will derive as much 
' benefit as should content lier. We should not be jealous of' 

* the gains of others when we ourselves receive a good share.’ 

The impression which the report of the Dutch Commis¬ 
sioners is calculated to convey, is farther endeavoured to be 
removed by the authority of M. Larousse, Ilydrographer of 
|ho (French) Imperial Navy, who taking Point de Galle, instead 
Batavia, as one of the bases of his calculations, gives the 
i^l^llowing as the average duration of the voyages of sailing ves- 
fscl8,a result very different from that of the Dutch Commission : 
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From Lizard Point to Point de Galle - 

By the Caj>e . i 06 days. 

By Suez (m Summer) . 55 „ 

Difference ... ... ... 51 „ 

Prom Marseilles to Point de Galle. 

By the Cape . 100 „ 

By Suez . ... ISJ „ 

Difference ... 67 

And M. Larousse j^ives as the result of his calculations* 
from the Dutch statistics, that the pas.sa«;-e hy Suez will effect a 
savin" on the expenses of a sailiii" ve.ssol whenever the voyage 
is shortened by 2-1 days. Thus widely arc o|)inioj»s on this iin- 
portiint point divided, but we have given fairly those of both' 
parties. Between tlicni experience alone can decide. 

But if we must iiazard a conjecture; if wc should suppose 
ourselves in the position of a person carefully considering 
whether he could take part in the work as a inercantilo specula¬ 
tion, with a fair prospect of an adeqiiate return for his capital, 
we think that the result M'uuld be against our taking shares. 
"VVe consider that the work will greatly advance comiiiuniuaiioii 
with India by steam, but tliat it would not be safe to calculate 
on the ado[)tion of t!m Suez route by any sailing vessels which 
would have to pass the Straits of Gibraltar as well as the canal 
and the Straits of Babel Mandeb. That the caiial may increase 
the use of steam in preference to sails we consider to be highly 
probable, but such a process must bo gradual. Such vessels will 
not bo constructed in anticipation of the canal. Tlie success of 
the work is not so well assured as to lead to this. Of the three 
millions of tons wiiich M. Lesseps states to bo now engaged in 
the Eastern trade, how small is the proportion of steamers ! Of 
6,510 vessels constructed iu England, front 1S51 to 1857, 
only 1,199 were steamer.^, giving .an average of only 171 
a year. In Holland, within the same period, of 1,416 vessels^ 
constructed, only 66 were steamers, flow slowly then must 
the navigation of the world change ! 

Again, it must be remembered that the transport of mails,- - 
passengers, and goods of high value, will be by no means ac¬ 
celerated by tlie Suez canal. They are passed now by the 
Railway in 36 houre j more than tliis will be recpiired for the 
lengthened voyage from Alexandria to Port Said, the passage 
through 1 e.'nal of 90 miles, and time for coaling. ^ '• 

By passengers, ftccept invalids the route by Cairo and 
Alexandria will always be preferred as affording an agreeable 
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break in the sea voya^e^ and the opportunity of visiting two in¬ 
teresting cities, and this without loss of time. The canal will 
most prohalily be used by the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
for many of their vessels, because the heavy expense of stationing 
vessels to wait for several days on each side of the canal for the 
Mail expected on the other side may bo in a great degree econo¬ 
mised ; but we much doubt whether the saving will be so great 
as to allow ol’any appreciable rediietioii in the charge for freight on 
inerehandizc. The oanal dues on a vessel of 2,500 tons Will 


.be £1,000, and we do not see how the rates of steam 
freight can, through its agency, be maVcrially lowered. It 
is commonly reported, that uilliout the subsidy for the 
Mails the Peninsular and Oriental Company's vessels would not 
j)ay, and it has yet to he j)roved that the transport by steam 
of goods only at rates wliieli shall attract merchandize from 
the Capo route, can be made remunerative. 

Still, the increasing intercourse between India and Europe 
may be much augmented hy cheaper fares resulting from 
competition, and mixed clippers carrying passengers and goods 
of high value may ])rove remuncrulive when the price of 
coal is so greatly choa]>eiied at Suez and Aden, as it is likely 
to 1)0 by the Canal, and the Screw Company which tried the 
(/a])e route and failed, may be revived. But the most 
lilieral caleulation that we can venture upon is to suppose 


that five years hence the Peninsular and Oriental Company may 
semi weekly vessels both to Calcutta and Bombay, whereas they 
now send fortnightly, and Unit the Messageries Imperiales and 
tlieAustriaTi LloydsCoinjiany may have established from Marseil¬ 
les and from Trieste or Aneoua, an aggregate of tratlie equal to 
that of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. Suppose the 
vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Company to amount 
to 8,500 tons pm* week, viz. 8,500 from Southampton and 
Marseilles, and 5,000 from Calcutta and Bombay; multiplying 


this by four and twelve it gives 408,000 tons per annum 
for the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and 816,000 tons 


fur the whole. This at 10 francs a ton gives a return to 
the canal of £326,400, an amount far short of the required 
sum. This is on the supposition that every vessel goes through 
the canal, which we think highly improbable. We do not 
think that the line hy Cairo will he entirely abandoned. 

Considering, therefore, that each yeaPs delay beyond the 
five years will add half a million to the cost of the works ; 
cdusid^ring too that under the late orders of the Sultan 
regarding forced labour, the price of labour has been greatly 
raised. Wo cannot persuade ourselves that an investment 
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in the Suez Canal would bo a sale speculation, ^lul we think 
that tlie fact so much dwelt upon by Fronoli wrilcrs, that no 
En«:lislimcn have taken sliares^ may bo attributed rather to Eng¬ 
lish coinnicrcic'il prudence than to natioi'ul jealousy. 

Wo have endeavoured to view the subject as fairly and dis¬ 
passionately as we can, and we shall close this ])art of our Sub¬ 
ject by letting M. Lesseps speak for himself; 

* The project of cutting through the Isthmus of Suez, 

* is opposed on the other side of the chaniiel on eoininercial and 

* political grounds. Considered sis a eoiuinercisii undertakings 
' nearly the whole of the English Press inaintiiins tluit the 
' project is impracticable, and timt if cscculod it will have 
' so little practical use that it will not cover its cost. On tho 

* other hand tho Press and public opinion on the con- 
* ‘ tinont of Europe, and the world generally, are unanimous in an 

' opinion diametrically opposite. Of t hese two views which is 
' tlie right one ? If both are sincere, the partisans of neither 
' can regret that they should be put to the tost of the event—of 
' experience—of fact. The undertaking issntlieiently supported 

* by those who have faith in its success, aud this success if 

* obtained, will, by their own admission, beuelit those who do 

* not believe in it, and from whom we do not ask any kind of 

* concurrence or assistance. This test the Universal Company 
' claims the right of trying at its own risk and peril, and the 
' English nation has too much good sense and justice to wish to 
' prevtnt a Commercial Association from making the exjteriment. 

* England cannot cx])oct that the 25,000 shareholders, who rc- 
' main immoveable in the midst of all the dillicnlties created at 

* every step to discourage and disunite them, should sacrifice 

* tlieir conviction and their interests in a project in which Eiig- 

* laud was, and is still free, to join; and which lu^surcs to Eiig- 

* land, if it succeed, tlie full and e([ual enjoyment of the 

* benefits offered to the commerce of the whole’ world. J5y these 
' remarks I make no pretensions to change a line of conduct 
' already adopted, or to alter fixed opinions, I only wished to 

* shew that, if the Centimnt docs not think in common with 
' a portion of the Press of England, os to the practicability and 
' the utility of the Suez Canal, the Continent has on its side 
' strong arguments aud weighty authorities. 

-X- -X’ -X- -N- 'X- 

* The shareholders of the Suez Canal are about to open a new 
'route to the commerce of the worhf, but they will not prevent ‘ 
'those who prefer it from passing by the route of the Cape, any 
'more than the shareholders of the Railroads hinder the traffic 
'by ordinary roads. They have the right of not admitting that 
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* (.heir opponents are more clear>sighted protectors than lliem- 
‘ sflves of their own interests. They are happily free, and they 
' run no risk of finding themselves interdicted tiie management 

* of tl\eir own property, or obliged to hiuul it over to those who 

* profess to give them good advice.^ * 

Such urgumenis are unanswerable, and may well close this 
porthm of our subject; while we await, with the iiifercst which 
every man of ordinary iiitolligeiHse must feel, the great deeision 
oi' facts. 


On the third head of our subjeert we shall say but few words. 
The Canal of Suez, though it may not remunerate the projectors, 
(;annot fail to confer vast bemdi'is on eoinmcrce and civilization, 
and as a great work aeliiev -d by the principle of private 
eombiiiution, will stand in no)do contrast with the useless 
monuments of despotic anlhonty almost visible from its surface. 
The Cansd of Suez and (ho P} ramids of Egypt will mark two 
im])ortaut epochs in the worhl’s history. But wo anti- 
eij>atc^ no revolutions in the coinmorce of nations. 
Wo Ibrm no pictures cd' Venice and (lonoa rising from (heir 
ruiu.s, and we do not think that Lord Macaulay's New Zealan¬ 
der will immodialely take his passage by tlio Suez Canal to sit 
on the ruins of Loiuloii bridge. The fact that the Levant and 
Egypt are nearer to Marseilles than to England, has not deprived 
England of her share in the Colton of Egypt, and the Currants 
of Zante, and wo do not anticipate any disastrous etreets upon 
the trade of England, altlioiigb that of Marseilles should receive, 
a.s it doubtless will, a valuable stimulus from its proximity to 
India and China. There is a vast diifereiiec between the com¬ 


merce of the aueicut and the modern world. Tlie spices, the 
pearls, and che costly silks of India were exchanged for the gol¬ 
den aurei of Home and the sequins of Venice. The raw cotton, 
the wool, the juj/O and the linseed of modern commerce, throw 
into iiisiguifieanco tlie trade which formerly passed by the Ited 
Sea, and raw silk htis tiiken the place of the fabrics which Europe 
sought in Asia when its own looms produced only the coarsest 
woollen cloths. We can rejoice in the gioat benefits which wc. 
hope the Canal will produce in Egyjit, Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, 
and Madagascur, without any fear of England not having its full 
share in the trade which, we trust, is to civilize these nations. 

With regard to the effects of the Canal on the politics of 
Europe M. Lesseps shall again speak, for his words are distinct 
and weighty. 

' There remains then only the Politics question. It 


* E$poiic Gi5n4$ra1 dca fHito. Par M Loweps, 
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* is the only one whidi we have now to J»«ciiss. Objec- 

* tion upon objection has been heaped around it. It has been 

* said that the Company is not universal, that it has become 
' French j that the concession of the ^'ieeroy of Fjjypt con- 

* fers upon it sovoreij^n rights over the territory of the Tstlimus; 

* that it invests it with the power of erecting fortresses on 
^ the line of the Canal; tliiit in consequence, and as following 

* upon these privileges, which are inconsistent with the integ- 

* rity of Turkey, France would he able with ease to j)ossess her- 
' self of the passage of the Ist hmus in the first place, and after- 

* wards of Egypt herself. Now neither one nor other of these 
' suppositions has the slightest foundation; each of them is 

* an invention and a eliimera. The Company of the Suez Canal, 

' to which all people, without distinction, were publicly invited 

* to subscribe, and of which the capital, it is true, was to France's 
' great honour furnished mostly l>y iicr, has remained what it was 

* when it was first instituted. It is in the first j>lace Kgyptian, 

* because its place of meeting {nirge mortal) is at Alexandria, and 

* its operation is in Egypt; it is secondly Universal, bceausc its 
^ component parts, financial and administrative, as well as its 

* object are Universal. The deeds of concession of IJis liigliiiess 

* the Viceroy of Egypt have defined tlie rights of the Company 

* in terms which I shall Iiere transcribe exactly. 

' The enjoyment of the public lands {tcrrUolres du domaiit 

* public) which shall be occupied by the Maritime Canal traver- 

* sing the Isthmus, and by its annexe the fresh-water canal led 
' from the Nile is ceded to an Egyptian Company gratuitously, 

' and free from all imposts and claims for tlie whole duration 

* of the concession, at the end of which the lands and canals shall 
‘ become the possession of the Egyptian Government. 

* The enjoyment of lands hitherto waste, not belonging to pri- 
' vato individuals, and which shall be watered and cultivated by 
' the efforts, and at the expense of tlie Company, is equally 
' made over to them. These lands shall be exempt from imposts 

* for ten years, dating from the time of tlieir being occcupicd 
' {mutes en rapport) according to the Mahomedan Law; they 

* siiall then be subjected to the obligations and imposts to which 

* lands similarly circumstanced are subject in other provinces of 

* Egypt. 

' I call attention to the word enjoyment employed intention- 
' ally and throughout. According to Mussulman Law the 
' property in the land is the attribute of the Sovereign power, 

' which on the other hand cannot dispossess the occupants, or 
' those holding under them, unless for three consecutive yeai-s 
' they leave the land uncultivated, and fail to make it produce 
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' the value of the imposts. In order that the plenitude of 

* sovereignty may be preserved intaetj it has been expressly 

* stipulated that the thing conceded was an enjoyment, and that 
' the lands would be subject to all the obligations, fiscal or 
' other, present or future, common to other parts of the territory 
' of Egypt. Here then is a coneessiou such as is made every 
' day by European (Tovcrnnients witliout any apprehensions for 

* their sovereignty, and such us tiie Sultan has made in grants 
' ing to English Companies the Ilailrouds of Bustendje and of 

* Smyrna. The right which it is pretended the Company would 

* have of erecting fortresses is the most inexplicable of fables, 
' and it is to me difficult to conceive how it ever gained belief. 
' A power so excessive as that of erecting fortificatioiis on 

* a territory subject to a Government, independent and sovereign, 

* such as that which results from the combination of rights gua- 

* rantced by treaties to the Viceroy of Egypt and his sovereign 

* the Sultan, cannot be conceived unless from a clear and posi- 

* tive text. Either it must be formally stipulated, or it does 
‘ not exist. Now the deeds of concession declare precisely the 
' contrary# The text of Article 4? of the Eirst Heed of the 30th 

* November, 18h4 savs. ‘TIu; canal works shall be executed 

' exclusively at the cost of the ‘('ornp.any. * * The Ibrtifi- 

' cations which the Government shall think fit to establish 

* shall not be at the expense of the Compnny.^ Thus the 

* parts allotted to the two contracting parties are clearly 
•determined; to the Company the cost of the works neces- 

* sary to establish the ]>nssage; to the Government the right and 

* the duty to guard ainl defend that passage. The company would 

* consider its investiture with such rights as unfortunate and ridi- 

* culous, as incompatible witi) its interest and safety. It under- 

* stands very well that it cannot live in peace and sheltered 

* from political contentions, except under the shadow of the 

* neutrality of the passage whieli it wishes to create. 

• As concerning the neutrality and the free use of the Canal 

* H. II. the Viceroy (Art. 4 of the concession of 6th January 

* 1856) solemnly declares for himself an<' his successors, uuder 

* reserve of the mtification of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 

* the Great Maritime Canal from Suez to Pelusiutn, and the part# 

* dependent thereon, open for ever, as neutral passages to every 

* merchant ship passing from one sea to the other, without any 

* distinction or preference of persons or nations. It appears to 

* us difficult to consecrate in terms more explicit the neutrality 

* of the canal. But if all the guarantees by which the con- 
' • cession is surrounded are not thought sufficient, the company 

* is ready to take part in all the efforts of diplomacy to make 
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* tliem complete.. All that European ooinbiiiation can effect 
' towards this end will be received by the company' with joy and 

* gratitude. A London journal, which passes fur the organ of 
' the Prime Minister, renews again at tliis day the old mauwuvre 

* against the Suez Canal, which consisted in representing me as 

* the instrument of a secret policy tending to the separation of 

* Egypt from Turkey to the advantage of France; and to the 

* detriment of the interests of Great Britain. In truth the canal 
' could in no way serve to the realisation of such a pnyect, for 
' reasons which have been often given; but in any case why 

* should France be suspected of- desiring its accomplishment? 

‘ It is very gratuitously and very falsely that the English 

* pa[)ers assert that the policy of France has always tended to 
■* the separation of Egypt and Turkey. Tliey cite, for example, 

' what happened in 181-0, in proof that France at that lime urged 

* on the Viceroy of Egypt to make himself independent of the 
' Porte. This is a mistake. Franco obtained from the Viceroy 
' his consent to arrest the murcii of his army on Consianf iiio- 
' pie, and on this cundilioii it was agreed that he should keep 

* Syria. More lately it was desired to take this territory from 
' him. The Government of France has sought to uiaintuin him 

* there out of respect to the' promises which had heen made him ; 

* hut the interposition of France had not the object of rendering 

* him independent of tlie hoiuls of vassalage towards the Sultan, 

' slie had no interest in doing so. The steady policy of France 

* f.)r the last llfty years lias consisted in assisting Egypt in the 

* developement ol’ its resources, and in the march of progress 
'and civilization upon which a man of genius had started it; , 
‘ to her eiforts alone is due the happy stipulation which made 

* the Government of Egyjit hereditary in the family of Mehcmet 

* Ali; an arrangement which would certainly not have been 
' brought about by a power whose wish it was to weaken a part 

* of the Ottoman Empire exposed at that time, in consc(|uenco 
' of the anarchy and disorder which menaced it, to become the 

* prey of the first occupant. 

* In reality it is not to the interest of France that the terri- 
' torics bordering upon the Mediterranean, should be broken up 
' so as to fall into a state of weakness and isolation, for they 

* would then be accessible to the influence of that political power 
' which aspires to the command of the sea. Egypt detached 

* from the Ottoman Empire would be without defence against 
' the-flrst maritime power. It w;ould be the same, for example, 

' vrith Sicily. France has no more interest in detaching Sicily 
' from Italy than Egypt from Turkey. The whole advantage 
' of such a separation would be obviously to Great Britain. 
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* And, moreover, it may easily be approved that the Canal of 

* Suez will actually prevent the establishment of any exclusive 
‘ influence, and consequently of that which the English papers 
' <if!c*iise France of being ambitious of. The opening of the 

* Canal of Suez is about to create between the Mediterranean 

* and the Red Sea something analogous to wliat nature has formed 

* between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea—a Strait. Now 

' it is the existence of the Strait of the Dardanelles; it iS’ the ' 
' national arrangement to which it has given rise which has 
' saved Turkey, notwithstanding the superior power which she 

* had to resist. 

‘The common interest of all nations to preserve the ft’cedom 
' of comm«*rcial navigatiem in the Strait of the Dardanelles, 

* guards the independence of Turkey, assures the freedom and 

* integrity of her territory. 

‘ It will laj the same w'ith Egypt. The Canal of Suez will be 

* a Strait inevitably placed under the protection of all the interests 

* created by it. All the powers will necessarily be jealous to mjjin- 
' tain their rights of navigation and commerce. These rights 
‘ when they have been rcgtilatcd by S[)ccial conventions, which 

* like those refendng to other Straits will be reckoned among the 
' provisions of tluj lows of nations, will guarantee Egypt for the 
‘ future against the establishment of any exclusive foreign in- 
‘ flucnce, and against all foreign occupation and domination. 

‘ The Mahomedan states of the Mediterranean cannot hence- 
‘ forth withdraw themselves from the movement of the civiliza- 
‘ tion and from the superior enlightenment of Europe. The only 

* means open to them of resisting the a(;tioii of a single 

* power, is to give to all the powers an interest in the preservation 
‘ of the Empire, so that they may form a connteP[)oise, and may 
‘ neutralise the clfects of any policy over ambitions, and too much 

* inclined to encroachment. 

' It is nowseen^according to those considerations, that Franco 
' would not support the promoters of the Suez Caimal, if she en- 

* tertained the design which is attributed to her of wishing to 

* exercise any kind of preponderance in Egypt. If she really 
' aspired to any such it is quite an opposite course that she 
‘ should follow; and the English papers to be consistent with 
‘ themselves, ought to promote with all their power the execution 

of the projected Canal, if they wish that Egypt should he safe 
‘ £in>iD any predominant influence, and remain united to the Otto- 
',yan Empire. 

Let us now see what shonld be the principal features of that 
^fresh addition to the conventions coneerning Straits which 
France piDposes, which the Company solicits, and which Eng- 
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* land slipuld necessarily adopt if her opposition is only dictated 
' by the desire of maintaining the integrity of Turkey. It iip- 
' peal's to us that the following propositions might be taken as the 
' basis of the convention we speak of: 

' 1*^. To proclaim the entire freedom of the Great Maritime 

* Canal from Suez to Pelusiuni, and free passage for every nier- 

* chant vessel of whatever nation, on payment of the dues which 
' shall be the same for all. 

* This neutrality is already made sacred in principle in the deed 
' of concession given by tlie A^iceroy of J5gypt, but as this deed 
' of coucossion binds juily tlic A^icoroy and the Company, it 

* would be necessary to make it the subject of an accord l)elvveeii 
' the powers. 

* %nd. It should be forbidden to vessels of war to pass 

* through the Canal of Suez, without special authority from the 

* local government. 

* '6nl. It should b(! formally forbidden to the Company to 

* erect any defensive work, or any fortilication, either at the cn- 

* trance or along tlie banks of the Canal, or on the lands on tiie 
' Istlimus, of which it possesses the enjoyment; nor should it 
' be able to establish colonies of cultivators without their be- 

* coming subjects of the local goveruincnt. 

* ^th. The shijjs passing through the Canal should not he 
' allowed to disembark troops in the Isthmus, unless in cases of 

* sickness, of scarcity, or disasters, and in this case it should be 
' necessary to obtain the permission of the Viceroy, which 
' should 1)C limited to the accidental circumstances which we 
' have just indicated. 

' England is the country especially interested in this arrange- 
' ment, because it is slie who may have most frecpicntly to claim 
' the benefit of it. 

* Bf'L The lands conceded to the Company should not be 

' utilised except for agricultural purposes, and if it should hap- • 

* pen that the Company firm out, or alienate the whole or a part i- 

* of its lands, it should be bound to do so with a single view to-'« 
' its financial interests, without respect of peraons, and without -) 
' distinction of nations, 

' In America the land is made to pay the cost of the great|| 
' public w'orks. The concession of the lauds granted (to th^l 

* Company) with right of enjoyment, and not with sovereigfli; 

* right (.which is quite another thing) is a necessary completM 

* of the concession, and gives to the shareholders a doubW 

* guarantee of profit. The use to be made of these lands being, 

' well defined, the .possession of them cannot give umbrage iot 

* any one. 
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* Finally, the enlightened and loyal prince who governs Egypt, 
' who has given so many proofs of his fidelity to the chief of 
' Ishimism, to the sovereign of the Empire, is willing to admit 
' to the Isthmus of Suez a garrison of Turkish troops, a condi* 

* lion which has not been imposed on the territories compassed 
' in the boiiiidarics of Egypt by the^IIati Sheriff of 1841, nor by 

* the treaties by which the Five (Iresit Powers have guaranteed 
‘ tlje relative positions of Turkey and Egypt. 

* Such are the ])rincip:il precautions tiuit may be adopted for 
' dissipating even the pretext for uneasiness; they would estab- 

* lish so clearly the sincerity <»f the Viceroy of Egypt, tlie un- 

* selfishness of France, and the good faith of the Company, that 

* no ])oliey could rc'ject them. 

* The Company has always ini])lored {appete de tons aes veeux) 

* an international agreement which, by guaranteeing the nentra* 

* lity of the canal, will ensure to it liberty of action, will allow it 

* to reach qu’ckly its aim of general utility and will dispel even 

* the shadow of a doubt as to its true charact.er.’* (45 to 47). 

We do not know whether these words of M. Lesseps have 
dispelled all doubt from the minds of those who watch with sus> 
pieion the movements of France in the East, but the Uoii.se of 
Commons, in June 1858 resolved, and wisely resolved, that the 

* power and inlhiencc of England ought not to be exerted to in- 

* duee the Sultan to refuse his assent to the project of a cantA 

* aci'oss the Isthmus of Suez.* It was led to this resolution hy 
the eloquence <»f Mr. Cladstone, and the authority of Lord John 
Ru.ssell, and of all nations England has most reason to hope that 
the w'ork may bo brought to a siiecessful issue. Should England 
adopt a selfish line of policy, and o[)p()se her private interests to 
the execution of a work of general utility, she would descend 
from her high position among nations, and undoubtedly such a 
policy would recoil on her.«elf. 

It appears to us‘that the comparisdn made hy M.. Lesseps 
between tlie Canal of Suez and the Dardanelles is both striking 
^and true, and that the passage of the canal will necessarily be 
placed under the protection of the Laws of nations. If so, the 
words of the First Napoleon, when eompellcd to abandon the 
idea of himself executing this great work, * that the Turkish 
Government would one day find in the execution of this pro- 
** ject both its preservation and its glory,' may afford another proof 
«f the marvellous penetration of that extraordinary man. 

If now in closing our subject we cast a glance' up the stream 
•of time, we find that the modern politician and engineer can 
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claim no originality of thought in regard to the advantages of 
connecting the M^iterranean with the lied Sea. »But liow re¬ 
markable is the proof which the modern Suez Canal will afford 
of the dcvelopement which the arts n-ccived since Herodotus 
stood by the Suez Canal of ancient days. The aiieient canal 
commenced by Pharoah Necho, and coinj)letod, it is believed, by 
Darius Hystaspes, connected the two seas by means of the Nile. 
It followed the coiir.'se, and probably did not exceed the dimen¬ 
sions of the fresh-water eamd now proposed as an auxiliary to 
the larger work of modern days. When the present seheine is 
completed, the traveller will have the means of placing the one 
in comparison with the other. 

The aucieut work was appreci.'it(‘d and improved by the 
Ptolemies, and by their auecessors the Romans, at the commence¬ 
ment of their swa}*^, hut its disrepair and decay kcjit pace with 
that of the Roman power. 

Under the vigorous rule of the earlier Califs its ruin was arres¬ 
ted, but it felt the decline of the Ottoman as it had done that 
of the Roman vigour, and about the ninth century of our era, 
was closed to navigation. 

By the aid of J!luroj)ea)i civilization and science, it is hoped to 
renew the work in vastly increased dimensions and enhanced 
splendour. May it be hoped, that as it indicated in its decay 
the decay of Oriental givxilness, so in its revival it shall be an 
illustration, as well as the moans of^tlie greater glory which 
awaits the nations of the East, from ih^ir connexion with Eu¬ 
ropean civilizfitioii? If this should ever bo; if M. Lesseps' 
plan should be as faithfully and successfully carried out as it 
is clearly enunciated, the man whose skill, perseverance and 
courage, have brought nations into unity to achieve this great 
work ; who has faced ohlocpiy, suspicion and ridicule, to bring it 
to a successful issue, will stand foi*tii, even in this age of progress, 
as one of its greatest benefactors. 


Appendix. 

Approximate Statement furnished to me by M. do Lesseps of the Expeneee 
of the Canal of Suez, up to tlic 1st December 1862. 

*• The report made to tlie tilcucral Meeting of the Shareholders, on the 
1st May 1862, shows the general state of the account of receipts and expen-, 
ditura up to the Slst of March of that year. 

The expenses may be distributed as follows, in round numbers 

— -n * . _ • xl_ ^ i*_ A* *» _ TZ 


Expenses prior to the formation 
of the Company, viz: drawings, 
travelling expenses, purchase 
plant, &c. 

II. 


&o. 


Warehouses at Damietta 
CDitto at Cairo ... 


Francs. 


2,000,000 

50,000 

mfioo 


Francs. 


2,900,000 110,000 


2.260,000 .90, 


'I 

>.ao4 
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Appendix.— (Continued.) 

ITT. Fumishmflr Offices in Paris 

and Alexandria . 

IV. Interest paid to Shareholders . 

V. Oldinary expenses of mana)(e> 

inent in France and Efjyot,^. 

yi. Personal expenses and salaries 

of Engineers . 

VII. General expenses of woiks, 
vlant, Commissariat and 
Transport .1 

Total expenditure up to 31st March 

Say 

At the present rate of carrying on 
the works, the necossaryexpen* 
ses of the Company are about 
1,200,000 francs (JC48,(XX>) 
a month, which would give 
fiom Ist April to Ist l)e* 
eenihcr ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... .. 

Total expenditure to 1st Decemher 1803. 4 

Prom which is to be di dueled — 

I. The cost of land (which is re- Prams, 

coverable)* . 2,250,(XK) 

II. The interest from tempopry 
investments of funds in hanci, 
which is added to tho* capital 

of the Company . 0,500,000 

Leaving the general expenses of 
management, purchases of 
> plants provisions, carriage, 
and works of every doscrip- 
3 tion up to 1st December 1862, 

in round numbers* at ..' ... 

pUmt is represented in this Franca. 

> gQm by idmut . 8,000,000 

^To wbioh may be added the ^ cost 
of oonstruotion of buildings, 

' • about .. ... ... ... 2,500,000 


• ee ■' 


]^oxp«ns«8 in works A general 

... ... ... ... 


Francs. 

.. 100,OOO 

7,360,00# 

£ 

4,000 

294,000 

... 3,500,000 

140,000 

... 1,200,0^ 

48,000 

22,600,000 

900,003 

39,800,000 

1,682,000 

40,000,000 

1,600,000 

. 0,000,030 

381,000 

49,0(X),000 

1,984,(X)0 

8,750,000 

360,000 

.. 41,000,000 

• 

1,640,000 

10,600,000 

420,000 


* - 
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Delegated 

(Signed) 


30,500,000 1,220,000 

Administrator, 

T. Db CHANCEL. 


this year brought into 





